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AOHNAIOY NAYTKPATITOT 
AEIIINOZOPIZTQON 
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“Eghjs- eloexomloOn TaynvicTa Tato. meptetdy - 
peva TH Kadovpevwm EMIMMAQI, ov Dir€rarpos ev 
Tnpet émimdoov _cipnicev. els & amoBAdbas 6 Kuv- 

” «<> \ ? , ” 
ovAkos ‘ “ Aéye Hiv,’ eon, @ code OvAmave, €l 


\ 

TOU Keira otrws TO Tap evreTuAuy[evov. KL 

os: st eay Tporepov deiEns ov Tapa. rive 0 émimAous 
> 

elpnTar emt Too Airrous Kat Tod bpévos.’ avre- 


KOpvacopLevoov ov TOUTWY O Mupridos eon ““o 


peev emimAovs trap’ "Emydpynw ev Baxyats: 


\ \ > \ 2 , 5) ! 
KQL TOV APNOV emiKkadvibas emimAdw. 


> yd) a 
KQUL €V @eapots: 


oodvos TE Tépt KHTITACOU. 

Kal 6 Xtos dé "Iwy ev Talis ’"Emidnpiau en: 

émimAw emucahtxpas. dmexets, pidn Kesar Osa 
muave, TOV emtmAovy, | w 70 Tore avrT@ evTunix~ 
Beis Karaxav0is Kal mavras pas | inrioewv am- 
adAdens . TO O€ Haprupiov Tob ovTws S.iecKeva- 
ojevou TATOOS Sticavos ra ob} drropynpoveboa, ™po- 
ELpNLEvOU Got TdAQL OTE TEPL TOV WTiwY Kal TOO@V 


THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS OF 
ATHENAEUS OF NAUCRATIS 


BOOK III (continued) 


The next dish to be brought in was fried liver 
wrapped in “ fold-over,” the so-called epiplus, which 
Philetaerus in Tereus% calls epiploon. After gazing 
upon it Cynulcus said, “ Tell us, learned Ulpian, 
whether liver thus encased is mentioned anywhere.” 
He answered, “ Show us first in what author epiplus 
is used of the fatty caul.”” Thereupon Myrtilus took 
up their challenge and said: “ The word epzplus for 
‘caul’ occurs in The Bacchants of Epicharmus? : 
‘The leader he hid in a caul’; also in his Envoys °: 
‘ round the loin and the caul.’ So, too, Ion of Chios 
in his Sojournings 4: ‘hiding it in the caul.’ You are 
reserving the caul, my dear Ulpian, against the time 
when you shall be wrapped in it and consumed,’ and 
so rid us all of your questionings. But it is only fair 
that you should cite testimony about liver dressed in 
this way, since you said a while ago,‘ when we were 


@ Kock ii. 235. > Kaibel 94. 
¢ [bid. 105. 4 FA.G. ii. 47. 
e j.e. involved and confused in the discussion. 
t Above, 95a. 
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elnroodpev, or "AdeEts ev Kpareia 7 PDappaxo- 


b mein elpnKe. Taco ont exoy7 xenotun otoa 


d 


ets mona, €Trel TO Vov dua pales ov Kpatets, avros 
eyay dveEcAcVoopar. dna 5 ouTws O K@pLLKOS* 


mp@Tov pev ody? doTpeva rapa Nypet Twe 
iowy yepovre pune’ Tppreopeva. 

éAaBov exivous T €oTl yap Tpooipiov 
Seivov yaprevTws Tatra TempuTavevpevov. 
Tovtwv 8 amodvleis, Keyevwv ixOvdiwv 
pukp@v, Tpe“ovTwv TH Seu Ti mreiceTar, 
Oappetv KeAevoas Even” euod Tatr ovdé év 
grjoas aducycew empidunv yAatKov péyav. 
emreuTo. vapknv eAaBor, evOvjrovpevos 

ort det yuvauKos emupepovons daxtvAovs 
dmadovs om akavns nde év TOUT mabeiv. 
emt TO Taynvoyv Puxkidas, nrras Twds, 
Kaptoa, puny, KwPiov, mépKny, omdpov, 
erroinod T avTo TroiwKiAdTEpov Tad. 

Kpedou arra,® moddpia, pyyxn Twa, 

wrap ve, nmaTvov eyKeKaduppevov: 
atoxUver an yap meAdvov ov TO Xpwpare. 
ToUTOLS pdyetpos od mpoceio” 000" operau: 
oimw€éerar yap v7) Ae’. aAN’ eye oop@s 
Tabr olkovounow Kal yAadup@s Kal mrouciAws 
ovTw (70d yap Ttovpov adbros) wate Tovs 
Seumvobvras els TH Aomddu’ euBarrew mod 
éviore TOUS (0ddvTas b10 THs 1dovijs. 

Tas oKevacias mavrov d€ Kal Tas OVOTACELS 
TovTwy eTounds cir Seuxvdew, Adyew, 
mpotka mpodidaoKew, av OéAn tis pavOdveww. 


1 Kaibel adds éru. 
2 Dindorf adds ofv. 3 Dobree adds drra. 


DEIPNOSOPHISTAE, m1. 107 


discussing ears and feet, that Alexis mentions it 
in Cratetas or The Apothecary. The entire passage is 
valuable as illustrating a number of things, and since 
your memory at present is not equal to it, I will 
recite it at length myself. The comedian says: 
‘First, then, I spied oysters, wrapped in seaweed, 
in the shop of an Old Man of the Sea, and sea-urchins 
too. I grabbed them ; for they are the prelude toa | 
daintily ordered dinner. Next, I came upon some 
little fish, all trembling for fear of what was to happen 
to them. But I bade them have no fears so far as I 
was concerned, promising that I wouldn’t harm a 
single one, and bought a large greyfish. Then I took 
a stinging jelly-fish, being mindful that when a lady 
lays tender fingers upon it she must not suffer any 
hurt from its thorny touch. For the frying-pan I 
got some hake, sole, shrimp, jack hake, gudgeon, 
perch, and gilt-head, and made the dish gayer than 
a peacock. Then came some meats—feet, snouts, 
and swines’ ears, and liver wrapped in caul ; for it is 
ashamed of its own livid colour. No professional 
cook shall come near these, or even look upon them. 
He will rue it, let me tell you. Rather, | shall myself 
act as steward, so cleverly, so smoothly, and elegantly 
(yes, I shall make the dish myself), that I shall cause 
the feasters now and then to push their teeth into 
the plates for very joy.° The preparation and com- 
position of all these foods I am ready to disclose, 
proclaim, and teach for nothing if anybody wishes 
to learn.’ 


® Kock ii. 335; ef. Athen. 314d. > Of. 169 d. 


or 
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“Ore 8 os tH errimdw mepuxaddrrrecbar Ta. 
jmdrva, ‘HyjoavSpos 6 AeAdos ev tropvipact pyar 
Merdveipav tiv éraipay ws ev Tots KexaAvppevots 
nmatiows at7y mvevpdovioy eAaBe Kal ws Tept- 
edotca TO oréap cidev, avexpayer’ 


amoAwda, mémAwy py Wreoav TEpuTTVYAaLl. 


Mymore S€ Kat KpdBvdros 6 Kawpmdsozrotos 
aloyuvouevov ele TO TOLOUTO Tap WoaTEP Kal 
oxuvdy. imap p 
"AreEws, ev VevdumoBoAmaiw Aéywv otrws: 
[ale Dd 


\ ie \ LA ee oss | ? , 
f KQL mAeKTavnv oTippav ofodp » ETL TOUTOLS TE TOV 
alaxvVvojevov Hrap KaTrploKou okatopayou. 


€ / > ” > / > a 
ymatiov & eipnkev “Apiotopavns ev Taynvorats 
kat ’AAkatos év IlaAdalotpa EtBovdds 7° ev Acv- 
Kadiwv. dsacvvréov de? A€yovTas TO Hmap* Kal yap 
7 ovvaroupy eorw trap’ ’Apyirdyw dia dacéos. 
gnot yap: 
\ A b) wv Sy sted id 
xoAnv yap odKk exes ef” Harte. 

108 *Eori d€ Kal ixyOds tis tmatos Kadovpevos, ov 
¢ynow 6 atros EvBovdos ev Adkwow 7) Arjda ovdK 
exew xoAjy: 

odK @ov ov® pe 

\ ” e > ¢ / 2 
yoAny exew, ws 8° yardtw por SveAéyou; 

ey Sé y eiut TOV pweAauTiywv Ere. 


1 Meineke: év A. 2 Musurus adds 6éé. 
3 Porson adds ov. 


DEIPNOSOPHISTAE, 111. 107-108 


“Further to show that it was customary to wrap 
livers in caul, Hegesander of Delphi, in his Com- 
mentaries,* says of Metaneira the courtesan that she 
found a lung in a dish of cased livers, and when, 
on removing the fat, she discovered it, she cried 
out ‘I am lost! My enfolding garments have been 
my undoing.’ ® 

“Perhaps the comic poet Crobylus may be added 
to those who, like Alexis, speak of liver so prepared 
as ‘ feeling ashamed’; for in The False Substitute © he 
says: “And verily he added a stout polyp’s claw 
and to this again the shamed liver of a dung-eating 
boar.’ Liver is mentioned also by Aristophanes in 
Masters of the Frying-pan? by Alcaeus in The 
Wrestling - school, and by Eubulus in Deucalion/ 
The word should be pronounced with rough breath- 
ing; for elision before it in Archilochus is effected 
with an aspirate. He says namely,’ ‘You have 
no bile attaching to your liver (eph hepatz).’ 

“But there is also a fish (hepatos) named from the 
liver, of which the same Eubulus, in The Laconians 
or Leda,’ says that it has no gall: ‘So you didn’t 
think I had any gall, you talked to me as if I were a 
liver-fish ? But I would have you know I am still a 


a F.H.G. iv. 419. The text is defective; a’rh is not in- 
telligible as it now stands. Since the lung was the reputed 
seat of love, the exclamation may mean that her love was 
smothered, as Heracles was killed by the poisoned coat. 


>» An unidentified line, 7.G.F'.? 857. 
© Kock iii. 381. @ Kock i. 522, cited 96 c. 
¢ Kock i. 762. 


* Kock ii. 173, cited 100 e. : 

9 hepar; when the preposition (e.g. érl) before it is elided, 
its consonant is aspirated (é¢’). ; 

PATE G Rs tol: * Kock ii. 185. 
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‘Hyijoavdpos 3 ev Sropyhpacw ev TH Kepahy once 
TOV jmarov dvo AiBouvs exe TH peev avy Kal T@ 
XPwpare Tapam)natovs Tois OoTpelois, TH S€ OXA- 
poate popBoevets. 
TATHNISTON 8 lyOJwv pvnuovevder “AreEis ev 
Anuntpiw Kabdmep Kav TH mpokeevm Spdware. 
b EvBovdos ’Opbavvy: 
Tao. O° evpoppos ‘yvv7) 
ép@oa porta’ tnyavwv te ovvTpoda. 
TpyBadrorromavobpenra® perpaxddiua,, 
opmod de tevbis Kal Dadnprx7 Kopy 
om Adyxvovow apvelouot Guppepvy wer) 
7™od, Xopevet, m@Aos ads amo Cvyod. 
pumis 8° éeyeiper pvAakas ‘Hdatorou Kvvas 
Oepus Tapo€vvouca THYdvOU Toy" 
oop) d€ mpds puKTHpas TpeBropevn 
c be pepaypevn dé Anpntpos KOpn 
Kol An papayyos® SaxtvAov TEGHLATL 
ovper TpLnpous eBodas peyLoupern, 
eimvou TmpddpojLov ApLoTov. 
"Hofiov S€ Kal rayynvioras onmias. Nuxd- 
otpatos 7) Dirdrarpos ev ’AvtvAAw dyoiv: 


ovmor av* abbis ad' 
onlay amo THydavou 
ToAuHoau payety pdovos. 


“Hynjwwv oe év Ddrwvy Kal yovov ek TAYTVOU éabi- 
OVTQAS TTOLEL ev TOUTOLS* 

1 The text is uncertain ; cf. vi. 228 f. 

2 Casaubon: rpiBaddoravd0perra A. 


8 Perhaps we should read xol\nv pdpayya, and I have 
so translated. — 4 Porson supplies dy, ai. 
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fierce fighter.’* Hegesander, in his Commentaries, 
says that the liver-fish has two stones in its head 
similar in lustre and colour to those found in oysters, 
but rhomboid in shape. 

“Fish for frying are mentioned by Alexis in his 
Demetrius ° as well as in the play cited above. Com- 
pare Eubulus in Orthannes*: ‘ Every pretty woman 
who is in love resorts thither, as well as the runty lads 
who are nurslings of the frying-pan—wild Mohawks 
lounging in the cake-shops. In the same company, 
too, the squid and the maid of Phalerum,’ wedded 
to lambs’ entrails, skip and dance like a colt let loose 
from the yoke. The fan stirs up the watch-dogs of 
Hephaestus, rousing them to fury with the hot 
vapour from the pan, and the savour thus provoked 
leaps to the nostrils. The kneaded roll, Demeter’s 
daughter, draws its hollow cleft along, made by the 
pressure of the finger to look like a trireme’s ram— 
the best introduction to a dinner.’ 

“ They used also to eat fried cuttle-fish. Nicostratus 
(or Philetaerus) says, in Antyllus’: ‘ Never again 
shall I venture alone to eat cuttle-fish from the pan.’ 
And Hegemon, in Philinna, represents persons eating 
small fry also out of the pan in these verses’: ‘ Nay, 

@ lit. one of the black-bottoms,” slang for ‘* brave men.” 
> F.H.G. iv. 420. © Kock ii. 315. 4 Kock ii. 190. 
e the anchovy. ‘ Kock ii. 221.2 Kock i. 700; 285b. 
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[adda Taxews wv mpi pou moudvmovv" 
Kat dds KaTtapayely Kamo0 THyavoU yovov.” 


d °Emt rovrous ovx 7o9eis O OddArvaves, aviabeis 
d€, dmoPrépas ws mpas Kat Ta e€&€ >OpOdvvov 
EvBovAov tayPeta etry: 


S. A ~ 4 
‘ws ed vevavaynKkev emt Tob THyavou 
6 Oeotaw éxOpos 


Mupridos: dru yap ovdev TovTwy mpiduevds ToTE 
éfayev €d olda, THY Twos oikeT@v adTodb elmovTos 
/ i i] ~ > , > nw 
pot tote ta €k LlopvoBookot EvBovdAov tapyBeta 

TAOE* 

tpeper we Oerrards tis avOpwros Baps, 

a / A > 4 
mArovtadv, pidpyupos 5€ KaAuTHpwos, 
> / > ~ \ 4 / 
e opoddayos, owvav dé wéxpe TpiwBddrov. 

emel d€ Tremaidevpevos Hv 6 veaviokos Kal od 

A ~ / > A \ A , ¢ 
mapa T@ MuptiAw ye, aAda rapa GAAw Twi, ws 
exuvOaveuny adrod mas eis Tov Mupridov evérecer, 
” A > / > 4 / 
epn poor Ta €K Neorridos ’Avtipdvous Ttade: 


mats wv wer ddeAdis els "AOivas ev0ade 
debucdpmy dx Gets OT0 TWoOS epTropov, 

Upos TO yevos ov. TEpLTUX@V eo jpiv Oot 
KNpUTTOMLEvoLs oBodoorarns ov emplaro, 
dvOpwros dvumrépBAnros ets Tovypiay, 

f TowobTos olos pundev eis Thy olkiav, 

pnd Ov oO Ivbayopas ¢ éxelvos HoOvev 
6 Tpropakapitys, elapéepew ew Avpov.’ 

"Ere to6 OdAmiavod tovadra twa railovros 6 
KuvovdKkos dvéxpayev’ ““dprov det Kal od Tod 


1 Meineke: udda raxéws adt&v mplw rovdirou ACK. 
10 
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but go quickly and buy me a polyp, and let me eat 
small fry even from the pan.’ ”’ 

Whereupon Ulpian, not pleased at this, but in 
some vexation, glanced sharply at us and recited 
these iambics from the Orthannes of Eubulus ¢: 
““How glad I am that that god-detested fellow— 
Myrtilus—has come to shipwreck on a frying-pan ;’ 
for I am sure that he never bought or ate any of these 
things, because one of his own slaves once recited 
to me these verses from Eubulus’s Pzmp®: ‘I am 
kept by a cruel brute from Thessaly, a rich but 
avaricious sinner; a gourmand he, who spends as 
much as sixpence on a dinner.’ The lad had a 
fine education, which he had got not in Myrtilus’s 
house, of course, but when he lived with some other 
master. So I asked him how he had come to fall 
into Myrtilus’s hands. He answered me in these 
lines from The Chick of Antiphanes’: ‘When a 
child I was brought by a trader here to Athens 
with my sister. I amaSyrian. Put up at auction, 
this skinflint happened upon us and bought us—a 
fellow unsurpassed for villainy, the kind that won’t 
bring anything but thyme @ into the house, ngt even 
one of the things® the thrice-sainted Pythagoras 
permitted to be eaten.’”’ 

While Ulpian was still jesting in this way, Cynulcus 
bawled, ‘‘ We want bread (artos), and I don’t mean 


@ Kock ii. 192. 

>» Kock ii. 194; the last line is ironical. 

© Kock ii. 79. 

4 food of the poor; cf. Aristoph. Plut. 253. 

¢ i.e. vegetables (but not beans!) allowed by the Pyth- 
agorean regimen, which excluded meat. 
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Meooamiwy Baotréws eyo rob ev “lamvyia, mrept 
ob Ka _obyypapyud €oTt IToAgueove. pvnpovever 
8 abtrod Kai Oovxvdid7s ev 6’ Kat Anpnjrpros r) 
KwLwoLoToLos ev TH emuypadhopevw Spdyate Le- 
KeAia dud TOUTwY: 

109 KaKkeilev ets tTHv “Iradiav avéum Nérw 
dveBadopev TO méAayos eis Mecoariovs: 
"Aptos 3° dvadaBav efevioev pas Kards. 

B. Sévos ye Xapiers. A. Hv éexel . . . . péyas 
Kat Aapmpos Hv. 
od TovTov oby Tob "Aptov 6 vov Katpos Hv, adda 
TOV ed pypLevenv b10 THs Lurods kadovpevns Aj- 
EnTpos Kal ‘Tuaridos*- ovrws yap 1 Oeos Tapa 
Luparoatous TysaraL, ws Oo avros TloAguey ¢ toropet 
€v T® mept Tod Mopvyov. ev dé TH a’ THY pds 
Terasov €v Lkwrw dynot 7TH Bowriak® Meyad- 
b dprov kal Meyadoualov dydApara iSpicBa..” 
"Eret d€ 7d dpro. eloekouilovro Kal mAAOos 
er avrots tmavtodarav Bpwyarwv, amroBrdpas eis 
abra edn: 
“rots dptous® doas 
tordou trayidas ot taXdaimwpo. Bpotoi, 


pnow "Adegis. ev TH Kis TO ppéap. pets odv 
elwpev TL Kal mept APTON. 

[pop 8acas 3 avrov 6 Ilovriaves efn: “ Tpv- 
puv 6 'AdeEav8peds ev Tots purucots emuypado- 
évos aptwv exriferar yevn, €l TL KAYO MEeuVNaL, 
Copirny, alvpov, cewdarjirynv, xovdpitny, ovyKop- 


1 Schweighduser : Zpualdos A. 

2 Schweighiuser adds 6. 

3 dprous may belong to the speaker, not to Alexis, being 
substituted for some word like mrqvois, ‘* birds.” 
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DEIPNOSOPHISTAE, 1. 108-109 


the Artos who was king of the Messapii in Iapygia, 
concerning whom there is a tract by Polemon.?. He 
is mentioned by Thucydides also in Book vii.,? and by 
the comic poet Demetrius in the play entitled Stcily¢: 
‘a. From there, with the wind in the south, we 
crossed the main to Italy and the country of the 
Messapii. And Artos received and entertained us 
nobly.—xn. Ay, a pleasant host.—a. Large was he 
in that country, and white.’? On the present 
occasion, it wasn’t Artos (Bread) that was wanted, 
but the loaves invented by Demeter, our Lady 
of the Grain and of Abundance. For with these 
titles the goddess is honoured in Syracuse, as the 
same Polemon records in his work on Morychus.® 
And in Book i. of his Reply to Timaeus he says that 
in the Boeotian town of Scolus there are images 
enshrined of Megalartus and Megalomazus/”’ 

When, presently, loaves of bread were brought in 
and there was, in addition, an abundance of all sorts 
of food, he looked at them and said, “ ‘ How many 
traps to catch bread do unhappy mortals set,’ ” 
quoting Alexis in the comedy called Into the Well. 
““ Suppose we, then, talk about Bread.” 

But Pontianus anticipated him and said: “ Tryphon 
of Alexandria, in Plant Life,” names the different sorts 
of bread, if I remember rightly, as follows: raised 
bread, unleavened bread, bread made with fine 
flour, with groats, with unbolted meal (the last, he 


@ Frag. 89 Preller. > ch. 33 (Artas). © Kock i. 795. 

4 The epithets apply equally well to a generous host and 
a generous loaf. 

¢ Frag. 74 Preller. 

* Big Loaf and Big Barley-cake. 9 Kock ii. 319. 

» Frag. 117 Velsen. The sentence in parenthesis may be 
from Tryphon’s medical authority, Diocles. 
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c arov—rodrov 8 etvat dyno Kat Svaxwpytixarepov 
Tob xabapod—rov e€ ohupav, TOV eK Tipav, Tov 
ex pedAwoav. yiverau pev, pnoiv, 6 xovdpirns eK 
Tov Cedy: ek yap KpiOAs ees per) yiveoBar. 
Tapa b€ TAS OmTnaets ovoudleobar imvirny, ov 
pevnprovevdew Tywordréa év Fevdodgorats ovTws* 

Katapabew dé Kepevnv Oepunv oxadny 
Beppav imvirdv odor. 
ESXAPITHS. TovTov pvnovever “Avridotos ev Ilpw- 
TOXOPW* 
haBovra Beppods eoxyapitas, TAs yap ov; 
tovTous avetAittovta Bamrew els yAuKUy. 


fox} 


d xal KpwBvdos év ?Arayyonévw: 
\ 4 ie 
Kal oxadnv AaBdv twa 
Tov éeoxapitav TOV Kabapav. 
\ ‘> ¢ if >? lol \ / > 
Avykeds 8° 6 Ldpuos ev tH mpos Avayopay em- 
An / \ °A@ / / ~ 25 yA 
oTolh ovykpivav Ta “AGyvqot yuopeva TOY edwot- 
\ ¢ 
pov mpos ta ev ‘Pddw dyno: ‘ere dé cepvuvo- 
peveny mro,p” exelvois TOV dyopatey dpTwv, apxo- 
pevov pev TOO Seimvov Kal ecobyTos odbev Xeurro- 
juevous emupepovow” dmreupn Korey dé Kal mena) - 
© PwLevev dtorny ETrELOayouat Svar pyBry TOV Otd- 
Xptorov eoxapiryy kadovpevor, os ovrw KEKpATaL 
\ 
Tots pediypace Kal TH padardrnre kal Touaryy év- 
” 
pumTowevos exer Tpos TOV yAvKdY GuVavAlay WoTeE 
mpooPialduevos Oavpacrev te ouvredct: Kabdrep 
> / / , 
yap avavygew moAAdKis yiverar Tov weOVovTa, TOV 
? \ if © \ ~ € ~ ~ 
avTOVv TpdTov v0 THS Hoovas avamewhyv yiverau 
Tov €oiovra.’ 
ATABYPITHN. Lwatpos ev Kyidia* 
> , > la 
AraBupirns 8 dptos tv mAnolyvabos. 
14 
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declares, is more laxative than that made of refined 
flour), bread made of rye, of spelt, and of millet. 
The groat bread, he says, is made of rice-wheat, for 
it cannot be made of barley. ‘ Oven-bread’ is so 
named from being baked; it is mentioned by 
Timocles in Sham Robbers thus: ‘Seeing that a 
dough-pan fresh from the fire was lying there, I ate 
some of the oven-bread piping hot.’ Brazier-bread 
is mentioned by Antidotus in The Premier Danseur © : 
“He took some hot brazier-bread—why not ?—and 
folding it over he dipped it into sweet wine.’ Also by 
Crobylus in The Suicide:¢ ‘taking a dough-pan full 
of fine brazier-bread.’ Further, Lynceus of Samos, 
in his letter to Diagoras, compares the food used in 
Athens with that of Rhodes, and says: ‘Besides, 
the bread sold in their market is famous, and they 
bring it in at the beginning and the middle of a 
banquet without stint. And when they are tired 
and sated with eating, they then introduce a most 
delightful allurement in what is called smeared 
brazier-bread. It is a soft and delectable compound 
dipped in sweet wine, with such harmonious effect 
that a marvellous result comes to one whether he will 
or no; for just as the drunken man often becomes 
sober again, so the eater of it grows hungry again 
with its delicious flavour.’ 

“* Another kind listed by Tryphon is Atabyrite bread. 
Sopater mentions it in The Woman of Cnidus? : “ And 
there was an Atabyrite loaf to stuff the jaws.’ 


@ Kock ii. 465. 
> The écxdpa was an open brazier, not an oven. 
Kock ii. 411. @ Kock iii. 379, ¢ Kaibel 194, 
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AXAINAS. Tovrov rod dptov prypovever Lijpwos 
év n° Andtddos Aeywv rais Peopopdpois yiveoBar. 
elot S€ dprou peydAou, Kat €optn Kadcirar Meyad- 

f dptia emaAeyovTwy Tdv hepdovTwv: 
ayatvyy oréatos eurrAewv tpayov. 
7, UA > / > 

KPIBANITHN. Tovrov pynpovever “Aprorodavns ev 


Iypa: move? dé A€yovoay apromudw Sunpmacpe- 
vov adtis TOV dptwv bro TOV TO yhpas azo- 


BaddAdvrwv: 


TovTlt Ti Hv TO Tpaypya; B. Depuovs, @ TéKVvoV. 
A. GAN’ 4 mapadpovets; B. KpiBavitas, @ TéKvov. 
A. Tl kpiBaviras; B. mavu dé AevKovs, @ TEKVOV. 
110 ErKpreiaAn. Tovrov pevnLovevet Nuxdorpatos ev 
‘I , \ ¢€ > / Xr YAN / e 
epopavTn Kat 6 odyodaidaros *Apyéorpatos, ob 
KaTa Kalpov TO papTUpLov Tapabjoopat. 
+ > / at 
aimrpon. EvBovdos ev Tavup7dec. 


, , € / > aN 
Surdpovs te Oepuovs. B. of Simvpor 8° etolw 
tives ; 


B. apTot Tpvpa@vrTes, 
*AAkatos Pavup7des. 

AATANON. Todto éAadpdv 7° earl Kai adtpodov, 
Kal }aMov avToo ere u) ETIAN@PAKIS kahovpevn.. 


pv npoveve dé Tod pev “Apiorodavns ev >ExkAn- 
atalovoas daoKwy* 


Adyava mérTeTaL, 
1 éy Tavupyde is probably a mistake. Cf. Pollux vii. 23. 


* Cf. Demeter Achaia, mater dolorosa. 
> History of Delos, F.H.G. iv. 494. 
¢ Dough was often moulded in animal forms. 


* Kock i. 422. For the scene cf. Vesp. 1387, Pac. 336, 
Ran. 346. 
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“ Achaenae loaves..—This bread is mentioned by 
Semos in the eighth book of the Delias.? He says that 
it is made in honour of Demeter and Koré. They 
are large loaves and a festival called Megalartia is 
celebrated by persons who contribute it reciting the 
words, ‘a goat® full of lard for our Lady of Sorrows.’ 

** Oven bread.—Aristophanes mentions this in Old 
Age. There he introduces a bread-woman whose 
loaves have been snatched away by men who have 
cast off their old age. She says: ‘What does this 
mean ? ’— One answers: ‘ Give us some hot rolls, 
daughter. She: ‘But you must be mad! ’— 
“Fresh from the oven, daughter.—She : ‘ What do 
you mean, fresh from the oven?’—‘ And very 
white, daughter.’ 

“ Bread baked in ashes.—This is mentioned by 
Nicostratus in The High Priest and by that great 
artist of cookery, Archestratus, whose testimony I 
will cite in the proper place./ 

« The biscuit.»—Kubulus mentions it in Ganymede, as 
does Alcaeus in his Ganumede*: ‘a. Hot biscuits, 
too.—s. And what are biscuits?—s. They are 
voluptuous loaves.’ 

“« Wafer bread.—This is both light and thin, and the 
so-called epanthrakisi is even more so. The first 
(laganon) is mentioned by Aristophanes in the 
Ecclesiazusae ® in the words, ‘ Wafers are baking’ ; 


¢ Cf. the American hoe-cake. f Kock ii. 223. 

9 Below, 111f. 

h Of. “rusk,” and German ‘* Zwieback.” 

* Kock i. 757. See critical note. 2 

3 Rolled out and baked directly over the coals; another 
form of the word is apanthrakis. Cf. the apopyrias, 111 e, 
and the Jewish matzoth which, however, is unleavened. 

# }, 843. 
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ATHENAEUS 


b ris Ss dmavOparidos AvoxAjs 6 Kapvorvos ev a” 
“Vyvewaav ovtwot Aéywv' 7. oe dmavOparts €ort 
Trav Aaydvev amadwrépa. EOLKE dé Kal ovToS 
em avOpaxev yivecbat, womTep Kal © Tap” *Ar- 
TuKots eyKpudtas: ov Kal "AdeEavdpets TO Kpove 
apuepodvres mporeacw eobliew 7H Bovdoperw ev 
T® TOO Kpdvov t vep@. 

‘Enixappos & év “HBns yap Kav Movoous— 
TobTo de TO SpGua SuacKevr} €oTt Tob TPOKELLEVOU 
—dprev exriferas yévn KPIBANITHN, Opwpov, orai- 
TiTyV, eyKploa., ddcuparirny, peidpTiov. av Kal 
Losppev ev yuvauKetous [ulpeots pov nfrovever Aéyeov 

covrws: ‘Seimvov tais Oeats,’ KpiBaviras Kat 
Omwpous Kal Autaptiov “Exara.’ 

Oida 8’, dvdpes didor, dre “Arrixol ev dia Tod 
p oTotxeiov A€yovot Kat KpiBavov Kat KpiBavirny, 
“Hpddotos 8 ev SevTepe Ttav totopidv edn: ‘ KAv- 
Bove Svapavet. Kat oO Leppwv be eon’ ths 
orauriras 7 KABaviras 7 Tpud prea TEOTEL 68 

te 
adTos puvynprovevet Kal TIAAKITA Twos GpTou ey yu- 
vatKelous: ‘eis vUKTA pe éoTidcew® apTw mAakiTa. 
Kal TYPANTOS 6° dprov pevnpovever 6 Lodpwv ev 

d rij emvypagopevy IlevOepa oUTws* * ovpBovredo 
T eubayeiv: aptov yap Tis TUp@vtTa Tots Tratdtous 
tare.’ 

Nixavdpos 8 6 Kododwrvios ev tais TAdooats 
Tov alvupov dprov kadet aapaton. TlAdtwv & 


1 @eats Wilamowitz: @elars A. 
2 w éoridcev Meineke: pe altace ody A. 


@ Kaibel 100. > Ibid. 158. © ch. 92. 
@ Kaibel 159, e Tbid. 159. f Ibid. 156. 
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the second, the apanthrakis, by Diocles of Carystus in 
Book i. of his Hygiene. He says: ‘ The apanthrakis 
is more tender than the wafer.’ Probably this also 
is baked over charcoal, like the ash-bread of the 
Athenians ; the Alexandrians, moreover, consecrate 
it to Cronus and set it forth in the temple of Cronus 
for anyone to eat. 

“« Epicharmus, however, in The Marriage of Hebe 
and in The Muses *—this latter play being a revision 
of the former—sets forth various kinds of bread thus : 
oven, neighbour, suet, honey-and-oil, lard-bread, and 
half-loaf. These are also mentioned by Sophron in 
his Mimes of Women,® as follows: ‘A dinner for 
the goddesses—oven-bread, neighbour-cake, and a 
half-loaf to Hecate.’ 

“ T know, my friends, that in Attic Greek the words 
for oven, kribanos and kribanités, are pronounced with 
the letter 7, whereas Herodotus, in the second book 
of his History’ has a ‘red-hot khbanos.’ And so 
wrote Sophron?: ‘Who is baking suet-bread or 
oven-bread (klibanitae) or half-loaves?’ The same 
writer mentions also a kind of bread named plakités 
(‘flat’) in the Mimes of Women®: ‘She promised 
she would treat me in the evening to some griddle- 
cakes.’ Cheese-bread, too, is mentioned by Sophron 
in the mime entitled Mother-in-Law thus: ‘I 
advise you to snatch a bite; for someone has sent 
cheese-bread for the children.’ 

«‘ Nicander of Colophon, in his Glossary,’ calls un- 
leavened bread daratos. Plato (the comic poet) in 


9 Frag. 184 Schneider. See Dittenberger, Sylloge 438, 
where this ceremonial bread is offered at Delphi in behalf of 
brides and children newly introduced into their husbands’ 
or parents’ phratry. Cf. 114b. | 
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Kempe diomrowos ev Noxri paKpa Tovs peydAous 
dprovs Kal pumapods KIAIKIOYS dvopaler dia 
TOUTWV" 

Ka0” AKev Aptovs mpudjLevos 

pu) TOv KabapvArdwv, GAAa peyddAous KiAuxious. 
€v d¢ TH MeveAdw emvypapoperep ATEAAIOY Twas 
apTous Kadet. arrorrpor 8’ dprov jueuvnrae “AXe- 
éus ev Kumpia: 

4 > > / + > / VW: 

Tov © avtdomupov aptov aptiws paywr. 
Dpvviyos 8’ &v Iloacrpias adromupitas adrovs 
Kardv dnow: 

) , , > + \ ~ 7 
avtomupitaiat T apTois Kal AuTaov oreupvAois. 
oPINAOY 3° dprov pLepvyTae LodoxAjjs év Tpe- | 

more wep ToL TOO ef dpulns ywopevov 7 dro TOO 
ev AtBvomig yuyvojevov OTEP[LATOS 6 €oTw 6 Opovov | 
onoduw. KOAAABOY 6 aprov “Apiotopavns ev 
Taynviorats: | 
AapBavere KoAAaBov ExaoTos. 
Kal maAw* 
7 d€Adpakos oTwpwihs 

> / / ~ \ / 

yTpiatav pépete dSedpo pera KodrAAdBwv 

xAvapav. 

/ > aor ee > if lot e: | 
ywovra 8 ot aptot obrou ex veov mupod, ws DiA- 
VAdos ev Adyn mapiornow: 

adros dépwv mapeys Tup@v ekyovous Tpyurjvev 

yadaxroxp@tas KoAdAdBovs Beppovs. 


EAS REES OS om apTwv puvnwovever "AAkpav € €V TO é’ 
ovTws: 
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A Long Night* calls the large and dirty loaves 
* Cilician ’ in these lines : ‘ And then he bought and 
sent us some loaves; don’t think they were the 
clean, tidy kind; they were large Cilicians.’ And in 
the play entitled Menelaus® he calls certain loaves 
agelaow.° Bread of unbolted wheat is mentioned by 
Alexis in The Man from Cyprus: ‘He has just 
eaten a whole loaf of whole-wheat bread.’ These 
are called autopyritae by Phrynichus in The Weeders® : 
“With loaves of unbolted wheat and oily olive- 
cakes.’ 

*« Sophocles in Triptolemus* mentions orindes bread, 
2.e. the bread which is made with rice, a seed which 
grows in Aethiopia and resembles sesame. A form 
of roll called kollabos is mentioned by Aristophanes in 
Masters of the Frying-pan,’ ‘ Kach of you take a 
roll;’ and again, ‘Or fetch me the paunch of a 
sucking-pig killed in the autumn, with some hot rolls.’ 
These rolls are made of new wheat, as Philyllius makes 
clear in Augé” : ‘ Here I come in person, bringing the 
fruit of wheat three months in the growing, hot rolls 
as white as milk.’ Bread sprinkled with poppy-seed 
is mentioned by Aleman in Book v.' as follows: 


@ Kock i. 624; cf. the gritty bread of modern Crete. 
The Long Night was that in which Heracles was born, ef. 
Plautus’s Amphitryo. ® Kock i. 622. 

¢ Herded together like rolls in a pan. 

4 Kock ii. 340. The comic jingle in dprov dpriws should 
be noted. 


€ Kock i. 380. FT Galt. 260% 
9 Kock i. 520, 522; cf. 96 c. 
” Kock i. 782. * P.L.G. frag. 74 b. 
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KXiva bev ema, Kal TOoaL TpdmreddaL 
pakwridwy cipro emaTeporoau 
ivw Te cacapw Te KHV TeAlyvais 
medecou' ypvaoKdAAa.. 

€ott Bpwuariov dua péAtros Kal Awov. 

Tod S€ KOAATPAS KaAoupévouv dprov *Apiotoda- 
vys ev Kipyvn: 

KoAAvpav peyadnv Kal Kdvdvdoy dyov én’ adrh. 
Kat ev ‘OAKdou- 

Kal KoAAvpay Totot yépovow® dia Totv Mapabdve 

TpOTraLov. 

d€ OBEAIAS aptos KéKAnTar Aro 6tt 6BoAoD m- 
mpaoketar, ws ev TH AdcEavdpeia, 7) ote ev dBeA- 
oxows wrrdto. “Apiotrodavns Lewpyois: 

cir’ dprov omrav tuyxaver tis dBeXiav. 
Depexparns >EmAjopove: 

ddev* dBeXiav orrodetv, dprov dé p47). mpoTyLay. 
exadodvro d5é€ Kal dBeAvaddpou of ev tats moptais 
Trapapepovtes adtovs emi TOY Wuwv. LwKparns 
ev s’ *EmxdAjoewv tov dBediav dnoiv aprov Aww- 

¢ tal > a / 

vuoov evpelv ev Tais oTparetass. 

ETNITAS aptos 0 Tpooayopevdjievos Aexibiras, 
as gnow Edxparns. Tmavos dipros: Meoodmuo. 
Kal THY mAnopovny maviay Kal mavia Ta. TrAnopLa: 
BAatoos ev MeoorpiBe Kal Acwodoxos ev Treg 
‘Pibav re ev Auditptwvr. Kal “Pwpaior S€ rava 
Tov aptov Kadodct. 


1 Corrupt: Bergk conjectures Niyw te cacduw Te Kynmrredal- 
vats wédecT. xpucoxd\da, **among the cakes and the rolls of 
linseed and sesame seed are golden sweets.” In iivw he 
understands dpros \wwrés, ** bread sprinkled with linseed.”’ 
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“Couches seven, and as many tables laden with 
poppy-bread, and bread with flax and sesame seed ; 
and in cups . . . golden sweets.’ This is a confec- 
tion made of honey and flaxseed. 

“ Another form of bread is the so-called kollyra, 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Peace *: ‘ A mighty 
roll and a box on the ears as a relish to go with it.’ 
Also in the Merchantmen®: ‘ And a roll for the 
veterans, because of the trophy they raised at 
Marathon.’ 

‘“* Obelias bread is so named either because it is sold 
for an obol, as in Alexandria, or because it used to be 
baked on a spit.° Aristophanes in The Farmers? : 
‘ Then there is a man who haply is baking a loaf on 
the spit.’ Pherecrates in The Forgetful Man®: ‘ Fall 
greedily on the spitted bread and heed not the loaf.’ 
Obeliaphoror was the name also given to those who 
carried these loaves on their shoulders in processions. 
Socrates in the sixth book of Epithets says that 
Dionysus invented spitted bread in his campaigns. 

‘** Pulse bread is the same as that which is called 
lekithitas, according to Eucrates. Panos is ‘ bread’ in 
Messapian. Hence abundance is called pania, and 
things that satisfy pania, by Blaesus in Half-Worn, 
Deinolochus in Telephus and Rhinthon in“ Amphi- 
tryon. The Romans, also, call bread panis. 


a]. 192. > Kock i. 499. 
© 6BoNés, obol, Terenas 5 6Bedos or 6BeNickos, a spit. 
@ Kock i. 417. 
¢ Kock i. 160. See critical note. f Kaibel 150. 


2 Bergk: rots mep&ou A. 

3 Unintelligible. We may possibly take omodeiy (mss. 
orodw) in the sense of “crumble,” “crush.” For hey 
Kock suggests elwev, “it is customary.”’ 
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NASTOS dpros Cupirns KaAeirar péeyas, ws pyov 
TloA€uapxos Kat “Apreuidwpos, “Hpachéwy d€ 7rAGa- 
Kobvros eidos. Nuxdotpatos 8° ev KAivy: 


vaoTos TO péyebos THAKODTOS, SéoT0TA., 

AevKos: TO TaxXOS yap dmepexurre Tov Kavod. 
d don dé, rodmiBAny errel mrepunpen, 

diveo *Badile Kal pedure pepuypevn 

atpis Tis eis Tas pivas’ ete yap Depuos Hv. 


KNH3TOS dptos rows trapa "Iwor, “Apreuidwpos 6 
’"Edéoids dnow ev “lwvixots tropvipaor. 

@PONOS apTov ovopa. NedvOns 6 Kulixnvos ev 
B' ‘EMgvucady ypadwv ovtws: ‘6 be Kodpos TOpov 
dprov Tov Kadovpevov Opdovov AauBaver Kal Kpéas 
Kal T@ mpeoBvtatw veémovor.’ 

€ BAKXYAOS 0° €oTlv dpros omodirns tap’ ’HAetous 
Kadovpevos, ws Nixavdpos év B’ TAwoody iorope?. 
pevynpovever 8° adtob Kat Aidiros ev Avapapravovon 

A 
ovTws* 

aptous omoditas Kpnoepitas Trepipepew. 


dprov 8 «ldds €or. Kal 6 ATIOMYPIAS KaAovpevos, 
er avOpdkwy & dmrarar. Kadetrar 8 obtos bd 
Ttwwv Cupitns. Kparivos Maddaxots: ‘ mp@rov 
b) / ” / ’ 
amomupiay €xo Cupnrapuadou mAeous* kvépaNov. 

“Apxéotparos oy ev TH Laorpovoula mept addi- 


TWV Kab apTav oUTws exriera: 


f mpdra pev ody ddpwv Hepyncopa HUKO[L0L0 
Anunrpos, pire Mooye: od & ev dpect Badrdrceo 


ojow. 


1 Corrupt. Meineke, understanding the speaker to be a 
Dorian, conjectures fuulrayv ud AV od mdéov yrapddd\ar. 
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** Nastos is the name given to a large loaf of leavened 
bread, according to Polemarchus and Artemidorus ; 
but Heracleon says it is a kind of round, flat cake. 
Nicostratus has the word in The Couch: ‘ There 
was a cake, my master, as big as this, and white ; it 
was so thick that it bulged from the basket, and when 
the cover was taken off, an odour and a steam mingled 
with honey rose upward to the nostrils ; for it was 
still hot.’ “Grated * bread is a variety in use in 
Ionia, as Artemidorus of Ephesus says in Jonian Notes. 

‘¢ Throne is also the name of a bread. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, in Book ii. of his History of Greece, writes as 
follows : ‘ Codrus received a slice of bread, the so- 
called throne—also meat, and they apportion it to 
the eldest.’ 

«*There is also an ash-baked bread in Elis called 
bacchylos, as Nicander records in Book ii. of his 
Glossary. Diphilus, too, mentions it thus in The 
Mistaken Lady“: ‘ Carry round ash-baked bread of 
finely-sifted flour.’ Another variety of bread also 
is the so-called apopyrias (‘ toasted’); it is baked 
directly over the coals. This is called a yeast bread 
by some, as Cratinus in Mollycoddles’: ‘ First, I 
have here some toasted leavened bread—none of 
your stuff filled with cudweed.’ 

«« Archestratus in his Gastronomy’ expounds thus 
the subject of barley-meal and bread: ‘ First, then, 
dear Moschus, I will call to mind the gifts of fair- 
haired Demeter, and do thou lay it to heart. The 


@ Kock ii. 223. 

» F.H.G. iii. 3. The quotation is corrupt. 

¢ Frag. 121 Schneider; apparently the bacchylus was 
connected with some Bacchice rite. 

4 Kock ii. 548. ¢ Kock i. 45; see critical note. 

* Frag. 3 Ribbeck, 4 Brandt.’ 
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éort yap otv ta KpdtioTra AaPeiv BéAtioTd Te 
TAVTWV, 
ae a Pg eee , 2 
edicdprrov KpiOns kabapas Hoonpeva’ TavTa, 
ev AéoBw KAewhs "Epéoou TEPLKULOVL paore, 
AevKoTep” aidepias Loves. Deol ettrep edovow 
112 dAgur’ : exeiBep ia “Epps avrots dyopater. 
€ort S¢ Kav OnBais tais émramvAow éemerky 
> / ” > 7 fe t > \ / 
Kav Odow ev T iDass Torey TLow, GAA yiyapra 
paivovrar mpos exeiva: cadet Ta émtoraco 5d&n. 
otpoyyvAcdsivntos dé TeTpynpevos <b KaTa xEipa 
Kong Ocooaducos cou UmapxeTw, OV kahéovat 
b  xKeivou Kpysvirav, of & dAXou xdvdpivov dprov. 
eira tov ex Teyéns® cemddAcos viov éerawdad 
eyxpugiav. tov 8 eis ayopay mrovevpevov apTov 
¢ \ J cal / > ~ 
at KAewal mapéxovat Bpotots KaA\orov *"APHvar. 
ev 5€ depeoradvAois "Epubpats ex KAiBavou éAdav 
Aevkos aBpais OdAAwv wpais Tépper mapa Seimvov. 


rabr” elmav o revOns ’"Apyéorparos Kal TOV TOV 
aptwy mounrhy exew ovpBovrever Dota. 7 7 Avddv: 

¢ Tyvoeu yap TOUS G10 TAS. Kammadoxtas apToTroLovs 
aplorous dvras. A€ye 8 ovTws: 


coTw 87 ool avnp Doing 7 n Avdds € Me olKw, 
OoTls emuoripcov eorat aiToLo Kar’ HLap 
TAVTOLAS ideas TEVYXEL, ws av ov Kedevys. 


Tév 8 ’Arricdy dprwv ws duaddpwv pvnovever 
> if >? > / 4 
L ’Avrupavns ev "Opdddn ovrws: 
mas yap av Tis evyevrys yeyoos 
Svvaur” ay feb ToT ek Thade oTeyns, 
op@v pev aptouvs Tovade AevkoowpaTous 


1 Meineke: joxnuéva A. 2 raord Roehl. 
3’ Brandt: év Teyéars ACE. 
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best that one may get, ay, the finest in the world, 
all cleanly sifted from the rich fruit of barley, grows 
where the crest*¢ of glorious Eresus in Lesbos is washed 
by the waves. It is whiter than snow from the sky. 
If it so be that the gods eat barley-meal, Hermes 
must go and buy it for them there. In seven-gated 
Thebes, too, there is good barley, in Thasos, also, ~ 
and in some other towns ; but theirs seem like grape- 
stones compared with the Lesbian. Grasp that with 
understanding sure. Supply yourself also with the 
round roll of Thessaly, well twisted in the maker’s 
hand, which Thessalians call krimnitas, but the rest 
of the world calls chondrinos.». Next, I recommend 
the scion of Tegea’s fine wheat, baked in ashes. 
Very fine, too, is the wheat loaf made for the market 
which glorious Athens supplies to mortals ; and the 
loaf which comes white from the oven in Erythrae, 
where grapes grow richly, and abounds in all the 
luxurious daintiness of the Seasons, will delight you 
at the feast.’ Following this description, the chef 
Archestratus advises that the bread-maker be a 
Phoenician or a Lydian; he did not know that the 
Cappadocian bakers are the best. He says°: ‘ Be 
sure that you have in the house a man from Phoenicia 
or Lydia who knows how to make daily every kind 
of bread, no matter what you order.’ 

“The excellence of Athenian bread is called to 
mind in the following passage from the Omphalé4 of 
Antiphanes: ‘ How could a man of gentle breeding 
ever leave this roof, when he sees these white-bodied 


@ lit. ** breast,” referring to the shape of the hill. 
» Both words refer to the coarser barley used. 
¢ Frag. 4 Ribbeck, 5 Brandt. T Kock We so: 
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> \ } > A / 
imvov Katéyovras ev muKvais dueEddois, 
CoA \ \ / 3, / 
dpav dé popdyy KpiBavors HAAaypEvovs, 
pina xerpos “Artixns, ods Snworass 
Meapiwy ederkev; 
ied > , ¢ > A & ie 
obTés é€oTt Oeapiwy 6 apTotro.os od} pvnpovever 
4, > , fA > “ \ t 
- TAdtrwy ev Vopyia ovyxaradéywv adtrad Kat Mi- 
/ 
fatkov ovrws ypapwr: ‘. . . oltwes ayabot yeyo- 
vaow 7) €lot owudtwv OepamevTal eAeyes wou mavu 
/ F. ¢ > / \ / 
omovdalwy, @eapiwv 6 aproKorros Kal MiBauxos 
eo THY dyporroway ovyyeypapars THY Ducedueny Kal 
UdpayBos 6 6 Kaos, 6 ore obrou Gavpdovor yeyovact 
owuatwv Oeparevral, 6 ev aprovs Gavpactovs 


mapackevalwr, 6 de dov, 6 S€ otvov. Kal 
"Apuoropav7s ev Iyputddn Kat Alodocikwv dia 
TOUTWV* 


a {2 > / 
kw Oeaptwvos aptorwAtov 
Lirav, Ww’ éort KpiBavwv dHdALa. 
Kuzpiwy d8€ dptrwv pvnuoveder EvBovdos as 
diaddpwv ev ’Opbdvvy did TovTwr- 
f Sewov ev Wovra. Tapummedoat 
Kumpious GpTous* Mayvijres yap 
Aios ws EAKer Tods TEWHvTas. 
T@v dS€ KOAAIKION adptwv—ot atrol 8° eat Tots 
KoAAdBous—"Edummos ev *Apréuide puvnovever 
ovTws* 
map *ArcEdvdpov 8 ex Oerradias 
/ / La 
KoAAKoddyou KpiBavos dptwv. 
’Apiotogavys 8° ev "Ayapvetow: 
® xatpe KorAAKoddye Bow ridiov.”’ 
113 Tod’rwy ottw dexPvtwv edn tis TOV TapdvTwv 
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loaves crowding the furnace in close ranks, and when 
he sees, too, how they have changed their shape in 
the oven—deft imitations? made by Attic skill, 
which Thearion taught his countrymen?’ This 
Thearion is the baker whom Plato mentions in the 
Gorgzas,® coupling him with Mithaecus thus : ‘ When 
I asked you what men have been or are good at 
caring for men’s bodies, you answered me with the 
utmost seriousness, Thearion the baker, Mithaecus, 
who wrote the treatise on Sicilian cookery, and 
Sarambus the wine-merchant ; because they have 
proved themselves marvellous caretakers of the body, 
the first by making wonderful bread, the second 
relishes for meat, and the third by furnishing wine.’ 
Aristophanes, also, speaks of Thearion in Gerytades 
and again in Aeolosicon® in these lines: “I am come 
from the bakehouse of Thearion, where are the ovens’ 
abodes.’ 

“‘ But the bread of Cyprus also is mentioned for its 
excellence by Eubulus in these verses of Orthannes @ : 
*‘ Hard it is to see Cyprian loaves and ride by ; like 
a magnet they draw the hungry to them.’ And as 
for the buns called kollikia—they are the same as the 
kollaboi °—Ephippus mentions them thus in Artemis? : 
‘From Alexander, from bun-eating Thessaly, comes 
an oven full of loaves.’ And Aristophanes in The 
Acharnians 9: “ Good-morning, you little bun-eating 
Boeotian.’”’ 

At the end of this recital” one of the learned men 


« of animal forms, cf. 108 ¢, 109 f, 646 e. 

6 5188. The quotation should have begun with éyuod 
épwr&vros, translated above. 

¢ Kock i. 392; cf. Eur. Hecuba 1. 

4 Kock ii. 192. emo t 

* Kock ii. 250. gt 872. » By Pontianus. 
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Tpos Enpogaylay: ei & e€& aveyerns, eorau peev 
€ hadpds, ov Aapmrpos Sé. KkABavixvos d€ Kal poup- 
vdkios yatpovow dmaAwrépa Th Cvpn. Tapa, de 
tots “EAAnot KaNetrat Ts dpTos ATIAAOS aprvopevos 
yahanre odiyen | Kal eae Kal aAotv dprerois. det 
d€ THY pLaTeplay avewevyv crovety. obros dé 6 
dptos Aéyerar Kammaddxios, ered) ev Kammado- 
Kia Kata TO mAetoTov amaAdds aptos yiverat. TOV 
S€ Tovwodrov dprov of XLvpo. Aaxpav mpocayopevovor, 
Kal é€oTw ovTos ev Lupia xpynordratos yuwopevos 
dua TO Depudtatos TpwyecBar Kat €oTw . . . avber 
TapamtAnotos .” 

“O d€ BOAHTINOS KaAovpevos dipros mAdrrer at 
bev wes Bwrrrns, Kal ddeiperat  pPaKTpa bro 
MaToopLevns pRKCvoS , ep 4 émitiferar 7 parepia, 
Kal ev TA Cupodobae ov KoAAarae TH Kapdome. emret- 
dav 8 eu Brn els TOV podpvor, dromdocerat T@ 
KEpapew Xov8pos Tis Kal TOT” émitiferas 6 dptos Kal 
EAket xp@pua KdAoTov, Spowov TH pouvxpwow Tupa. 


1 An unidentified quotation ; Kock iii. 488. 
2 Much has been lost, including the name of some flower. 
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present, Arrian by name, spoke up: “All this 
‘ breadstuff,’ comrades, is getting stale. For we 
have no interest either in barley (since the town is 
full of wheat bread), or in the list of these kinds of 
bread. For I have come across another treatise, 
beside those cited, by Chrysippus of Tyana, entitled 
Bread-making, and have made the acquaintance of all 
the terms here mentioned by many of our friends, and 
so I shall proceed to say something on my own account 
about bread. The bread called artopticeus* differs 
from that baked in ovens and furnaces. If now, you 
make it with hard yeast, it will be white and good to 
eat dry ; but if with dissolved yeast, it will be light 
but not so white. Bread baked in the oven and 
furnace requires a softer yeast. The Greeks have a 
bread called ‘ soft,’ which is made with a little milk 
and oil and sufficient salt ® ; the dough must be quite 
soft. This bread is called Cappadocian, since it is 
chiefly in Cappadocia that ‘soft’ bread is made. 
Such bread is called lachma by the Syrians and is 
found to be very serviceable in Syria, because it may 
be eaten when very warm. It also resembles a 
flower.° 

«‘ There is also a ‘ boletus’ bread, so-called, shaped 
like a mushroom. The kneading-trough is greased 
and sprinkled with poppy-seed, on which the dough 
is spread, and so it does not stick to the trough during 
the rising. When it is placed in the oven, some 
coarse meal is sprinkled over the earthenware pan, 
after which the loaf is laid upon it and takes on a 
delightful colour, like that of smoked cheese. 


@ Pliny xviii. 105. 
» For leaven ; cf. American “ salt-rising bread.” 
° See critical. note. 
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> / / / 
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1 Dalechamp: dprov ACE. 
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“« Twist bread is prepared with the admixture of a 
little milk; there is added also a little pepper and 
oil or lard. But in making the so-called artolaganon 
( wheat-wafer ’),* a little wine, pepper, and milk 
are introduced, along with a small quantity of oil or 
lard. Similarly into kapyria, called by the Romans 
tracta, are put mixtures as into the wheat-wafer.” 

When the great Roman scholar had expounded this 
lore, worthy of Aristarchus, Cynulcus said: ‘“‘ In the 
name of Demeter, what learning! It’s no wonder our 
admirable Bright-eyes has disciples by the hundreds, 
and has won so much wealth by this splendid erudi- 
tion, surpassing Gorgias and Protagoras. Wherefore 
I swear by the goddesses ® that I am in doubt what 
to say. Can it be that he himself cannot see, or have 
they who entrust themselves to him as pupils only 
one eye among them,’ so that they can scarcely see 
because of their number? Happy, then, I should 
call them, or rather, they have passed on to the happy 
state,? since their teachers give them disquisitions 
like this.” To him answered Magnus, a bon vivant 
who extravagantly admired the industrious zeal of 
this scholar : ‘‘ ‘ You, there,’ to quote the words of 
the comic poet Eubulus,’ ‘ live in the air with feet 
unwashed, sleeping on poor pallets of straw, foul 
gullets, which slyly feed on others’ stores.’ Did not 
your progenitor Diogenes once greedily eat up a 
whole cake at dinner, and in reply to a question say 
that he was eating some very good bread? And 


@ Cf. above, 110 a. > Demeter and Koré. 

¢ Like the Phorcides (Aesch. Prom. 794), the three 
Gorgons who had but one eye and one tooth among them. 

4 Of the dead, often called wakapirac. 

® Kock ii. 212. 
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Karetoba TOV eg epnpuypevov Kal AOTjOTOV Tupov 


yuyvopevov Kal xovdpasdsous. “Apeptas de Kahet 


EHPONYPITAN TOV avTOmUpoV apToV: bjLoLWS de Kat 
Tywayidas. Nixavdpos dé Oiaydvas dyotv dprovs 


1 Spdwers Kaibel: dpdtes A. 


* Both terms refer to the first fruits of wheat harvested in | 
early summer. 
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you yourselves, ‘ greedy dish-lickers of white tunny 
steaks “—to quote Eubulus once more—never yield 
place to others, but keep up your din, and refuse to 
be quiet until somebody tosses you a bit of bread or 
bone as he would to a pack of dogs. How should 
you know that dice, not the kind you always use, 
are square-shaped loaves seasoned with anise, cheese, 
and oil, as Heracleides says in his Art of Cookery ? 
Our Bright-eyes has overlooked this variety, as also 
the thargelos, called by some thalysios*; for Crates, 
in Book ii. of his Attic Dialect,? says that thargelos is 
the name given to the first bread made after the 
harvest. He has also overlooked sesame bread, and 
has not even noticed the anastatos, so-called, which 
is prepared for the Arrephoroi.< Then there is also 
the pyramous,* baked with sesame seed and possibly 
the same as sesame bread. Tryphon mentions all 
these varieties in Book i. of his Plant Life,’ as well as 
those denominated thiagones, which are loaves baked 
in honour of the gods in Aetolia. Dramikes also and 
dramés are names given to certain kinds of loaves by 
the Athamanians. 

“The compilers of glossaries, also, list the names 
of bread. Thus Seleucus has dramis, name of a loaf 
among the Macedonians, but called daratos by Thes- 
salians. Etnitas, he says, is a bread made of pulse, 
while ertkitas is the name given to a loaf made of 
coarsely cracked, unsifted wheat. Amerias, again, 
calls the bread of unbolted wheat ¢ ‘dry-wheat bread,’ 
as Timachidas does also. Nicander’ says that 

> p. 63 Wachsmuth. 

¢ ‘T'wo girls chosen for the festival Arrephoria to carry 
sacred objects in the procession in honour of Athena Polias. 

@ Honey-cake. ¢ Frag. 116 Velsen. f Of. 110 e. 

9 Frag. 136 Schneider ; so Tryphon, 114 b. 
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1 ACE add revxovoy, a dittography. Which form is right 


is unknown. 
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thiagones is the name given by Aetolians to loaves 
baked in honour of the gods. Egyptians call their 
sourish bread fyllastis. Aristophanes mentions it in 
The Daughters of Danaus: ‘ Sing, too, of sour bread 
and Master Petosiris.’ Others who mention it are 
Hecataeus,® Herodotus,¢ and Phanodemus in the 
seventh book of his Attic History. Further, Nicander 
of Thyateira says that bread made of barley is called 
kyllastis by the Egyptians. The dirty loaves Alexis 
named ‘ grey-bread’ in The Man from Cyprus ®: 
“a. Then how did you get here ?>—s. At consider- 
able pains I got some loaves while in the baking.— 
A. The devil take you! However, how many have 
you brought ?—s. Sixteen.—a. Fetch them here. 

. . —B. There are eight of the white, and as many 
of the grey.’ A shot, says Seleucus, is the name 
given to bread when hot and sopped in wine. Phile- 
mon, in Complete List of Sacrifices, Book i., says that 
bread made of unsifted wheat and containing all the 
elements of the grain is called pyrnon; loaves having 
incisions, he says, which the Romans call ‘ squares,’ 
are named blomiaioit, while bread made of bran 
is called brattimé, or (by Amerias and Timachidas) 
eukonos. Moreover, Philitas, in The Unruly,’ speaks 
of a kind of bread named spoleus, which he says was 
eaten only within the family circle. 

«As for barley cakes, one may find them also re- 
corded in Tryphon # and several other authors as well. 
Among the Athenians, to be sure, is the sort called 
physté, in which the meal is not ground very fine ; 


@ Kock i. 457. > FAG. i. 203 ef. 418 e. Clem litte 

OF Goi. 361; ¢ Kock ii. 340; ef. 110d. 

* Frag. 55 Bach. The reference, apparently, is to a bread 
eaten by the Persian kings and members of the royal family. 
Cf. rd cuyyerixdy dpicroyv 48e. . 9% Frag. 118 Velsen. 
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1 Supply gore & otrw. 
2 kpiBdvas vavros Bergk: xpiBavwrds P. 


* Hesychius s.v. Bypyxes says that these are large barley- 
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but there are, besides, the ‘cress’ cake, the berex,¢ 
the ‘clews,’ and the Achilleum ; this last is probably 
made of ‘ Achilles,’ or very fine barley.2 There are 
likewise sandwich bread,’ wine biscuit, honeycake, 
and lily loaf. . . . (A dance figure for choruses under 
the name of ‘lily’ is mentioned by Apollophanes in 
The Bride.4) The thridakiskat mentioned in Aleman 
are the same as the Attic sandwich bread. Alcman 
has it thus:@ ‘Heaping up sandwich bread and 
muffins.’ Sosibius, in the third book of his com- 
mentary on Alcman, says that kribana is the name 
given to certain breast-shaped cheese-cakes. Health 
is the name of the barley-cakes distributed at festivals 
for all to taste. Hesiod? calls another kind of barley- 
cake amolgaza,‘ a hearty barley-cake and milk from 
goats just running dry,’ meaning the shepherd’s cake 
full of strength ; for amolgos refers to the height of 
vigour. But I must be excused from enumerating— 
since, in fact, I am not so fortunate as to remember 
—all the cakes and confections set forth by Aristo- 
menes of Athens in the third book of Articles pertaining 
to Ceremonial. Even I, though younger, came to know 
this man, who was our senior. He was an actor of Old 
Comedy, a freedman of the highly cultivated emperor 
Hadrian, who called him his ‘ Attic partridge.’ ”’ 
Then Ulpian said: “ ‘ Freedman ’—where is that 
term found?’ Someone replied that there was a 
play by Phrynichus entitled Freedmen, and that 


cakes, with projections on top called ‘‘ horns.” The ‘‘ clews- 
bread ’’ was moulded to resemble a clew of yarn. 
> Theophrastus viii. 4. 2; Aristoph. Hq. 819. 


¢ Raten with lettuce, Opidakivy. 
4 Kock i. 797. CMP U.Gen rags 20s 


f Op. 590. The word duodryala refers either to the milk 
or to the fine quality of the meal used. 
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ev ‘Pamtopevy Kal ine etpnrevar Kal éqt- 
ovvamtTovros . . .* maa wy eon: “rive be Svadéper 
e€edev0épov;”” tadra pev odv doe Kata TO Tapov 
dvaBaréobar. 

Kai 6 DaArvos pedMovron 7 NPL@v epanreoBa T@v 
apTwv “ob TpoTepov,, ’ bn, oe Sevmvjooper, & ews av 
Kal mop” Tpav akovonTe doa elpyKact TEpL ApTWV 
7 TELAT eov ert TE dAgpirony “AckAnmadav matdes. 
Aigudos pev 6 Lidvios év TO Tept TOV mpoopepo- 
peeveov Tots vooobar Kal Tots dyvaivovow ‘dptou, 
noir, ‘ot ex mupav KpiOivwv cial toAvtpodwrepor 
Kal evouKovounToTepot Kal TO GAov KpeitToves, «lO 
ot cepidaAtrat, eB” ots ot aAcvpirat, €f6” of ovy- 
Kkopuotol e€ daojoTrwy aAredpwv ywopevor obroL 
yap modvtpopwrepor etvar Soxotor..  DiArotiwv 
5’ 6 Aoxpos t&v xovdpitOv tods ceyidaditas mpos 
ioxdv dnot paddrov meduKevar: peB” os Tods yxov- 
dpitas TiOnow, <lra Tovs aAeupiras. of de éK 
yUpews apTou ‘yuwdpevor KaKkoxvddrepot Te elow Kal 
ohuyorpopesrepor. mdvres 8 ot Oeppot dpro. trav 
epuypevav <evoiKovopintorepor moAvTpopwrepol TE 
Kal edxvAdrepot, Ere O€ TVEVPWATLKOL Kal EvavddoToL. 
of 8 éxbuypevor mAnjopuoe, Svooikovounror. ot dé 
tereiws madaiol Kai Katesvypevor arpoparepor 
oTaruKot Te KotAias Kal Kakdxvdor. 6 8 eyKpu- 
pias dptos Bapds Svooixovountos te dua TO avw- 


1 Schweighiauser supplies the gap with d\\a tivd. 


@ Kock iii. 126. 

» There is no difference ; deevOepos is commoner. Cf. 
Eustath. 1751. 2. 

¢ Apparently alluding to theories of the Pneumatici, a 
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Menander in She Who Got Slapped * also speaks of a 


“ freedwoman ”’; he added other instances as well. 
Whereupon Ulpian again asked, “‘ How does apeleu- 
theros (‘ freedman ’) differ from exeleutheros?” > It 
was decided, however, to postpone this question for 
the present. 

Just as we were on the point of attacking our 
bread, Galen said : “‘ We shall not dine until you have 
heard from us also what the sons of the Asclepiadae 
have to say about bread and cake and meal as well. 
First Diphilus of Siphnos, in the treatise on Diet for 
Sick and Well, declares that bread made of wheat, as 
compared with that made of barley, is more nourish- 
ing, more digestible, and in every way superior. In 
order of merit, the bread made of refined flour comes 
first, after that bread of ordinary wheat, and then the 
unbolted, made of flour that has not been sifted. 
These are accepted as the more nourishing. Again, 
Philistion of Locris says that bread made of highly 
refined flour tends to promote bodily vigour more 
than bread made of the coarse; but he rates the 
latter second, and after that the bread of ordinary 
wheat flour. Nevertheless, bread of the finest meal 
has a poorer flavour and less nourishment. All fresh 
bread is more digestible than bread that has dried 
up, besides being more nourishing and more juicy ; 
further, it encourages pneumatic action’ and is easily 
assimilated. Dry bread, on the other hand, is sur- 
feiting and hard to digest, and bread that is very old 
and dry has less nourishment, acts as an astringent in 
the bowels, and has a poor taste. Bread baked in 
the ashes is heavy and hard to digest because the 


school of physicians who explained all physiological pro- 
cesses by the action of the breath. Wellmann 113. 
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pddws dmraobar. 6 dé imvirns Kat Kapwirns dvo- 
memTOU Kat SudoiKovopinroL. 6 S€ éoyapirns Kal 
aro Thydvov dua THY Tob éAalov emis eve 
KpuToTepos, dua de 70 KVLOOV KAKOOTOMAXUTEPOS.” 
Oo 6€ KABavirns maoais Tals dperats mepuTrever 
evyvAos yap Kal eVoTOpL.aXos Kat eUmemTos Kal mpos 
dvddoow pdoros: ovTeE yap tordvet Kohiav ovre 
mapatelver. “Avdpéas S€ 6 latpos dptrovs Twds 
dyow ev Xupia yiveoBau ex ovkapivwv, Ov Tovs 
paydvras Tpexoppretv. MynoiBeos d€ gnor TOV 
diprov Ths palns edmremTOTEpOV elvat Kal TOUS éK 
Tis rigns padiov ixavas Tpepew” merreobau yap 
avrovs? ob peta modAdod mévov. Tov 8 €x Tay 
Cev@v dprov addnv gnow €oOudpuevov Bapdy <ivac 
Kal OvomemTov: 610 ovx dyvatvew Tovs avrov 
éoBiovras. eidévar dé buds del Ore Ta pr) TUPwW- 
bata 4 TpipP&vta aitia gvoas Kat Bdpy Kat 
otpodovs Kal Kedadadyias zrove?.” 

Mera tas rocat’ras diareEers edo€ev dyn ore 
Kal Seumveiv, Kat mepievex0evros Tob ahoupevou 
wWpaiov 6 Newvidys epy’ “Ev@udnpos 6 6 ’A@nvaios, 
dv8pes piror, ev T® Trept Tapixov “Hotodev ono 
Tept TaVTWY THY TapLiyevoevwy TAd’ eipnKevat: 

dupakes pev® mpOtov ordua KéKpiTar avTa Kal 

Brony, 

yvabov ov? nddaéavro Sucetpoves ixuBohies, 

ois o TapixyoTrAcws ade Béoropos, ot @ bmdyaoTpa 

TULHYOVTES TETPAywVa Taplyia TEKTALVOVTAaL. 


1 A (not CE) adds ydp. 
2 ACE add kai. Perhaps avrods tayéws cat should be read. 
3 Bergk brackets pév. 
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baking is uneven. That which comes from a small 
oven or stove causes dyspepsia and is hard to digest. 
But bread made over a brazier or in a pan, owing to 
the admixture of the oil, is easier to exerete, but 
steam from the drying makes it rather unwholesome. 
Bread baked in large ovens, however, excels in all 
good qualities, for it is well-flavoured, good for the 
stomach, easily digested, and very readily assimi- 
lated ; it neither binds nor distends the bowels. The 
physician Andreas says that there is a kind of bread 
in Syria made with mulberries, the eating of which 
causes loss of hair. Mnesitheus declares that wheat 
bread is more digestible than barley-cake, and 
that bread made of one-seeded wheat affords 
more adequate nourishment, since it is digested 
with little trouble. But bread made of rice-wheat, 
if eaten too abundantly, is heavy and causes dys- 
pepsia ; wherefore they who eat it are not healthy. 
You must understand, too, that breadstuffs which 
have not been parched or ground produce winds, 
torpor, cramps, and headache.” 

After this lengthy discussion it was decided at last 
to dine, and when the hors-d’euvre of salt fish had 
been passed round Leonides said : “ Euthydemus of 
Athens, my friends, remarks in his work on Salt 
Meats that Hesiod has this tc say about salted or 
pickled food: ‘ First in choice is the sturgeon with 
double-edged mouth, the fish which the rough-clad 
fisherfolk call the “ jaw.’ The Bosporos, rich in salt 
fish, delights in it, and the people there cut the belly 
pieces into squares and make it into a pickle. Not 


4 Some word like dvtaxaios, “sturgeon,” seems to lurk here. 
Cf. vii. 315d, and Herodotus iv., 53. 5 Kaibel adds év. 
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\ \ e) > \ tal , > / 
vat pray odK akdAcés Ovyntots yevos d€vppvyxov, 
¢ a > / 
év Kal 6Aov Kal TunTov GAEes TpNXEIs EKOpLOCAY. 
/ 
Oiwvwv & dpaiwy Buldvriov émdero wrnp 
/ 
c Kal oxouBpwv Bvbiwv Te Kal edydprov AuKiBarrew™ 
~ la / 
Kal Ildpuov KoAdv Kvdpr) tpodpos eoKxe trodixv7. 
2T/ > SN, A / 2 50 + 
Idviov & ava Kdpa dépwv? Tadeipdbev ager 
/ nv aj a > / if 
Bpérrios 7) Kapzravos 7) €x Caléovo Tapavros 
/ 
épkvvo.o Tplywva, Ta T ev oTdpvorot TEDévTa 
> \ / ON va > tal 
apparrAa€é Seimvorow evi mpwrovow drdet. 
lod na , 
Tatra ra én uot pev SoKet Twos payetipov 
d etvar waAAov 7 TOG wovotkwrarov “Howdov. 71dbev 
i > / te if n” / ” \ 
yap «idévar ddvarar Ilapiov 7 Buldvriov, ere dé 
Tapavra Kal Bperriovs kat Kapmavods zoAXots 
€reot TOUTwWY TmpecBUTEpos wv; SoKeEl ody pot avTOD 
a > / A / a2 \ ¢ 
Tob EvOvdjpov etvar ra moujpata.” Kai 6 Avo- 
vuookAns epn: ““drov pév €oTe TA Towjpata, @ 
ayabe Newvidn, tudv éore Kpivew tav SoKywrd- 
TWY ypapwaTiK@v: GAA’ ézel mepl TAPIXON €oTilv oO 
l4 A 
Oyos, rept dv ol8a Kal mapowiay pvnuns AEiw- 
/ ~ 
pevyv b70 TOO LoAdws Kredpyov- 
A / x eee tal 
e campos Taptyos THY dpiyavov Purel, 
” > / ~ a 
Epxomwar Kaya AéEwv Te TEepl adTa@v, TA THS TEXVNS. 
AvoxAfs ev 6 Kaptotios ev tots ‘Yytewots ém- 
/ ~ ~ 
ypahomevois Tav Tapixwv dnot tav amiedwy 
\ a ~ 
KpatioTa elvat TA Wpata, TOV dé midvwv Ta Odv- 
< , > a 
veta. ‘Ikéovos 8° loropet ovK elvar evexKpitous 
/ > Cal 
KotAias ovre mAawvdas ovte Ta wpata, Ta dé 
Ue ~ > 
vewtepa TOV Buvveiwy tiv adtiy dvadoyiay éxew 
a / / 
tots KuBlows weydAnv Te evar Siadopav mpos mavTa 
1 Probably corrupt. 2 Kaibel: devywv A. 
* Cf. 4b. > Requires a garnish. 
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inglorious in the eye of mortals, I ween, is the tribe 
of sharp-snouted pike, which jagged lumps of salt 
adorn either whole or sliced. Again, of tunnies, 
pickled in the right season,* Byzantium is mother, 
as well as of deep-sea mackerel and well-fed sword- 
fish, while Parium Town is the glorious nurse of the 
tuna. And over the Ionian wave a Bruttian or a 
Campanian will bring as freight from Cadiz or holy 
Tarentum huge tunny hearts, which are packed 
tightly in jars and await the beginning of dinner.’ 
“These verses, in my opinion, come from some 
master cook rather than from the gifted Hesiod. For 
how could he know about Parium or Byzantium, to 
say nothing of Tarentum and the Bruttians and 
Campanians, when he lived many years before these 
places were settled? I believe, therefore, that the 
verses are Futhydemus’s own.” To this Dionysocles 
replied: ‘‘ Who wrote the lines, good Leonides, 
it is for you others, famous critics as you are, to 
determine. Nevertheless, since we are on the 
subject of salt fish, I will proceed to tell what I know 
about it, with full details of the trade, including also 
a proverb which Clearchus of Soli thought worth 
quoting : ‘ Stale salt fish likes marjoram.’? | Now 
Diocles of Carystus, in his work entitled Hygiene, 
says° that young tunny is the best among all lean 
varieties of salt fish, but of all fat fish the grown tunny 
is the best. But Hicesius records that neither young 
tunnies nor those called horaia are easy to digest, 
and further, that the flesh of young tunny resembles 
‘cube ’¢ tunny and hence is greatly different from 
¢ Tunny cut and salted in squares. Cf. the modern 
scientific term Cybiwm, used of a genus of fishes of the 
family Scombridae, several members of which are here 
mentioned. Wellman 173. 
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Ta wpata Acyopeva. Opotms de Ayer Kat TOV 
Bulavriwy copatoy mpos TO ag’ ETEpwV TOTWV 
f AapBavdpeva Kal od pdovov TOV Buvvetov, aad 
Kal rev aAAwy TeV dAvoKopevov ev Bulavriw.”’ 
Tovrous mpoceOnkev 6 ’Eddowos Aadvos: “ *Ap- 
yéaTpatos pev 6 TepimAcvoas THY oiKoUpevyY ya- 
oTpos évexa Kal T@V bm6 THY yaoTépa pot: 
Kal LuKeAod Odvvov téuaxyos, dite Mooyxe, dayetv 
1 | 
, 
Tunbev or” év Bixouce rapixeveoBar eweAdev. 

117 cameo 3 ever KAatew paxpd., Hovrica opw, 
Kal Tots kelvov emrawovow. mabpou yap toacw 
avOpdmuv 6 ore fatrov edu Kat ducdvov edeoLa. 
aAAGd TpiTatov Exew oxopuBpov, mpl és aAwupov vdwp 
ee appopews evTos véeov, TpuTdpexov. 

v 8 adixn KAewod Bulavriov «is moAw ayvyy, 
opal pdye mor Tewaxos TaAw: eoTi yap ecBAov 

b Kat poadakov. 
IlapéAurev o 6 revOns "Apxéorparos ovyKara- 
Aefau 7 np Kat TO Tapa Kparnre TO KwppovoTrou® 
ey Laplors A|eydopwevov edehdvrwov Tapiyos, Tepl 


ob dynow: 

, > > , id > / 
oxutivn mor ev xUTpA TapLyos eAehavTwwov 
«e \ y 
Abe TmovTias yeAwvyn mevkivorot Kavpaot,” 

/ / / \ 

Kapkivo. Troddvemot Te Kal TavUTTEpoL AVKOL 
<i cal ~ 
doopyayetv® avdpes ovpavod KarTvpara. 
a> ? lal + Ae val > / , ¢€ / 
mai eKelvov, ayy’ exetvov. ev Kéw ris huépa; 
1 Brandt adds ¢ide. . . Xpz. 
2 Madvig: kimacc ACE. 3 Corrupt. 


@ Frag. 52 Ribbeck, 38 Brandt. 
> Kock i. 1389. The quotation is a riddle in more senses 
than one. 
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all the other tunny called horaia. In like manner he 
says there is a great difference in the horaia of 
Byzantium and those caught in other places, and this 
is true not of tunny alone, but of all other fishes 
taken in Byzantium.” 

To these remarks the Ephesian Daphnus added the 
following : “‘ Archestratus, who made a voyage round 
the world to satisfy his stomach and appetites even 
lower, says: ‘ Eat, dear Moschus, a slice of Sicilian 
tunny, cut at the time when it should be salted in jars. 
But the sea-perch, a relish from Pontus, I would consign 
to the lowest regions, as well as all who praise it. For 
few there be among mortals who know that it is a poor 
and insipid morsel. Take, however, a mackerel three 
days out of the water, before it enters the pickle and 
while it is still new in the jar and only half-cured. 
And if thou go to the sacred city of glorious Byzan- 
tium, eat again, I pray you, a slice of horaion ; for it is 
good and luscious.’ 

“ But the chef Archestratus has omitted to cata- 
logue for us the so-called ‘ivory ’ salt-fish mentioned 
by Crates, the comic poet, in The Samians. On this 
he says :® ‘ Once upon a time a tortoise was stewing 
some ivory salt-fish in a leather bowl over a fire of 
pine boughs. Crabs there were, and long-feathered 
wolves ° fleet as the wind, ready to give battle to the 
pieces of sole-leather from the sky. Hit him! 
Choke him! Can you tell me, gentlemen, what day 
of the month it is in Ceos?’¢ That this ‘ ivory 


¢ «Wolf's feather’? was a proverb used of anything 
preposterous; cf. ‘“‘pigeon’s milk,” ‘Greek Kalends,” 
** horse-marines,”’ etc. 

4 j.e. can you guess the riddle? The inhabitants of Ceos 
were said to have no calendar. 
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c ort de SvaBonrov my TO TOO Kpdrnros eAepdvtwov 
TApLyos paprupet ’Apiorodavns ev Meopodopialov- 
caus Oia TOUTWY" 


va peya Te xpHy erv’ TPVY@MOOTFOLO[LOVOLK?}, 
nvika Kparyti te TapiXos eAehavtivov 
Aapompov evoputey amdovws Trapaxerhnwevov 
dda te Toad6? erepa pupi’ exuxAileTo. 


‘Quordpixov - dé Twa KéxAgcev “Adegis ev "Amre~ 
y. AVKWLEVED, 6 8 avros mounrns ev Iloviipe qept 
oKevacias Taplywy pdyeipov Twa mapdayer A€yovTa 
d rade: 
7 , A > A 4 
dws AoyioacAat mpos ewavTov BovrAopar 
Kabelopevos evradla tiv dywviar, 
opuod TE ovvTagéau Tt TPOTOV oloTéov 
HovvTéov Te THs ExaoTov €oTi pot. 
. . . Tapixos mp@Tov wpatov Todt: 
diwBdAov tobr” éoti. mAvtéov €b pddra. 
eit’ els Aomdduov bromdoas 7dvopara 
evOeis TO Téwaxos, AevKOV olvov émixéas 
> , 3°» an? ¢ ie 
emuoKkedaoas T° eAaov €l0” ew trod 
A > ~ 3 > > 4 / 
pvedov adevdds* 7” emuyavicas otAdiw. 


eev 6€ “AmeyAavkwpéevm ovpBodrds tis amattov- 
peeves dyow- 
map €Lod 8, eav pr) Kal? ev EKaoTOV mavrTa SOs, 
xadKod }€pos dwdeKaTov ovK av amoAdBous. 
B. Sixatos O Adyos. aBaxvov, phgov. A. déye. 
B. €0T wWpordpiyos mévTe yadkav. a. Aéy’ 
eTEpov. 
f{ B. pis éxra xadndv. A. oddev doe Bets ovderw, 
déye. B. Tav exivwy dBodds. A. ayveders Ere. 
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salt-fish’ of Crates was famous is proved by Aristo- 
phanes in Thesmophoriazusae*: ‘The comedians’ 
art was still a big thing in the old days when Crates 
at a stroke brought into fashion the glistening ivory 
salt-fish which he had summoned, and giggled out 
countless other fancies like that.’ 

“ Alexis mentions ‘raw salt-fish,’ also, in The 
Man mith a Cataract, and the same poet in The Love- 
lorn Lass® introduces a cook who has this to say 
about making salt-fish: ‘ Nevertheless, I mean to 
sit down here and reckon the cost of my menu, to 
plan what I must get first, and how I must season 
each dish. First comes this piece of horaion; that 
cost a penny. I must wash it well. Then I will 
sprinkle seasoning in a casserole, place the slice in 
it, pour over it some white wine, stir it in oil and 
stew it until it is as soft as marrow, covering it 
generously with a garnish of silphium.’ And in 
The Man nith a Cataract’ one of the characters, 
when asked to pay his share of the club dinner, 
replies: ‘If, however, you don’t render me an 
account of each item in detail, you shall not get from 
me the twelfth part of a bronze farthing —s. What 
you say is reasonable. Bring a counting-board and 
counters.—a. Name the items.—s. Raw salt fish, five 
farthings.—a. Next !—s. Mussels, seven farthings.— 
a. You haven't cheated yet. Next !—s. Those sea- 
urchins, a ha’penny.—a. Your conscience is still 


@ Kock i. 480; see 104e, note. 
> Kock ii. 366. © Kock ii. 301. 


1 Elmsley: 4 ACE. 

2 Elmsley : Bp@w’ écrit 7 ACE. 

3 Kock: ageiiov ACE. 

4 dds Kock: 8’ ws A. But rdyra can hardly be right with 
Kad’ év Exacrov, hence Kaihel conj. éxaoroy drodidws (sc. Aéyov). 
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B. Gp’ jv peta Tadd’ 7 padavos, jv €Poare; 
/ 
A. Ven 
xpno77) yap qv. Bz edwxa tavTyns Sv dBodovs. 
A. Tt yap eBoduev ; B. TO KeBioy TpunBorov. 
A. aviv" KUXo ploy & otk? empdgar’ ovde ev. 
B. ovK otofas, @ pardpre, THY Ae OTL 
KaredndoKacr Td Adxav’ at tpw&addXides. 
A. Sua TooTO TO Tdpixos téDetxas SurrAactov; 
B. 6 TaptyoTwAns eoTtiv: ehOwv muvOavov. 
yoyypos dex’ odBorddv. a. odxt moAdod. dHéy’ 
4 
ETEpov. 
B TOV OTTOV ixOdv € empidpny OpaxmAs A mamat, 
WOTrEp TUpeTos avfjcev, eit’ ev emréAc.® 
B. mpdabes Tov olvov, dv peOvdvTwv mpocédaBov 
buadv, xods tpets, Sex’ dBorASv 6 xobs. 


‘Ixéovos &° ev B’ mepi vdAns mAapvdas KUBia 


b <lvat pyou preyadAa. KuBieov de pvnpovever Tlocets - 


um7ros ev Mera <pomevw. Ed0vdnuos ev T@ zrept 
Tapixev Tov deAKavev onow (xO dv dvopdteaBat 
Gmr0 Aéhcwvos Tob mrorap.od, agp? ovrep Kat adi- 
oxeoOar, Kal Tapixevdmevov edoTopaywratov elvar. 
Awpiwv § év TO mept iXObav Tov" AcBiay ovo Cwv 
pot déeyew Twas ws 6 adtos eoTt TH SeAKava, 
TOV de Kopaictvov bo mov AéyeoBau carepSny 
Kal €ivat Kpdriorov TOV €K Tijs Mawesridos Aipvns. 


c Javpacrods dé €lvat eye Kal tods mept "ABSnpa 


ddvoKopevous KeoTtpets, e0” ods Tods mept Liwvwd- 


1 gvqv Capps: ovety A. 
2 xxoplwv 8 otk Kaibel: xexyeupav ye ovx A, 
3 Corrupt. 
4 A adds a variant Nerrnvov. 
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clean.—s. After that, wasn’t there the cabbage 
which you all loudly praised ?—a. Yes; it was really 
good.—s. I paid a penny for that—a. Why, I 
wonder, were we so loud in praising it ?>—s. The 
cube salt-fish cost three ha’pence.—a. A bargain, 
indeed! And for the endive you haven’t charged a 
single penny !*—s. You don’t know, simpleton, the 
state of the market, and that the weevils have 
eaten up all green salads.—a. So that’s why you 
have charged double for the salt-fish ?—x. The fish- 
monger is to blame; go and ask him. Next comes 
a conger-eel, fivepence.—a. That’s not much! 
Name the next.—s. I bought the baked fish for a 
shilling.—a. Ow! Like a fever—it leaves one, then 
rises high again.—s. Add the wine, of which I pro- 
cured more when you were drunk; three bottles, 
at fivepence the bottle.’ ® 

““Hicesius, in the second book of his Materials 
for Food, says that pelamydes are large fish-cubes. 
Poseidippus also mentions cubes in The Converted 
Philosopher. EKuthydemus, in the treatise on Salt- 
Jish, says that the delcanos is a fish named from the 
Deleon river, in which it is caught, and that when 
pickled it is very wholesome. Dorion, in his work on 
Fishes, when mentioning the lebias says that some 
declare it to be the same as the delcanos; that the 
crow-fish@ is by many called saperdes (‘sea-perch’), 
and the best is that which comes from the Sea of 
Maeotis. He says, too, that the mullets caught off 
Abdera are wonderful, and next to them are the 

¢ For the custom of using a garnish with fish ef. Aristo- 
phanes, Vespae, 496 ff. : 

> The xois was a pitcher holding nearly six pints, Lat. 
congius. © Kock iii. 430. 

@ Of. 86 e, note f; also 307 b, 312 d. 
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mY Kal Tapixevopevous evoTouayous omdpyew. 
Tovs d€ Tpocayopevopevous onal pvrAdrovs bro pev 
TWUV Karetoba dyvetidua, & bao b€ Two mAaTioTa~ 
Kous ovras TOUS avrous, Kabarrep Kal TOV xeMapiny- 
Kal ‘yap ToOTov éva, OvTa. ixOov mroM Gv ovopacvay 
TeTUXTKEVAL” KaAciobau yap Kal Bakyov Kal ovi- 
okov Kal yeAAapinv. of pev obdv pueiloves avTa@v 
ovopdtovra. mAaTioTrakol, of dé peony €xovTEs 
¢ / /, e \ \ aA / > 
HAkiav pvAror, ot Sé€ Pavol tots peyebecow ayvw- 
Tidia. pvnuoveter S¢€ TOv piAAwy Kal *Apioro- 
gavns ev “OAkdou: 
oxopBpot, Koda, A|eBiar, pvAAoL, cameépdat, 
Ouvvides.”’ 
°E \ , ie ~ , ¢ 
ml Tovrous ouwmnoavtTos Tob Atovucokdéous 6 
eS. \ \ N39: 
YPAP LAT UCOS eon Ovapos: arAAa pay Kat Avrt- 
pavns 6 trowmtyis ev Aevkadiwv tapiywv tadvde 
eerie 
Tapixos avtakatov el tis BovAer 7 
Daderpucdv, Bulartias d€ Ouvvidos 
dopator' yalper. 
A > v 
Kal ev Nope or 
Tapixos avrakatov ev peow 
mov, oAdAevKov, Oeppov. 


Nuxdorpards te 7) Didératpos ev ’Avrvddw: 
Buldvridv re TEWaXos emuBakyevoadTa, 
Tadeipixdv 8 trroydorpiov mapeoirw. 

Kal PENG 


GAN’ émpidnv Trap’ avopos, @ yh Kal Deoi, 
TapixoT@Aov mavv Kadod re Kayabod 
TUrov péyrotov, dévov Spayyys, Svoiv 
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Sinopic, and when pickled they are wholesome. The 
fish called mullet, he says, are by some named agno- 
tudia, by others platistakot, being quite the same, as is 
also the chellariés ; for this one fish has received many 
appellations ; it is also called bacchus and oniskos as 
well as chellariés. The larger are called platistakoi, 
those of medium age mullets, whereas the little ones 
are agnotidia. Mullets are mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes in The Merchantmen*: ‘ Mackerel, sword- 
fish, lebiae, mullets, sea-perch, roe tunny.’”’ 

Upon this, when Dionysocles® had lapsed into 
silence, the scholar Varus spoke up. “ Look you, 
the poet Antiphanes, also, mentions these pickled 
fish in Deucalion®: ‘ Salt sturgeon, if one likes it, 
or a Cadiz tunny; and revels in the odour of a 
roe tunny from Byzantium.’ And in The Parasite 4 
“In the middle a salt sturgeon, luscious, white 
throughout, and hot.’ And so Nicostratus (or 
Philetaerus) in Antyllus®: ‘Let a Byzantian fish- 
slice come to our revels, and let a Cadiz belly-slice 
enter beside it ;’ and continuing, he says: ‘ Nay, 
but I have bought from a fishmonger, a very gentle- 
manly fellow, Earth and the Gods are my witness, 
a very large piece of salt-fish with no skin on it, 
worth a shilling; for a penny I bought it, though 


@ Kock i. 499. 
> Daphnus is the last speaker mentioned, 116 f. 
© Kock ii. 43. 4 Kock ii. 87. ¢ Kock ii. 220. 


1 A begins this line with Te om. CE: écg¢paicr 


(= écpaitor) Naber. 
NG: 
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2 lal “a > a’ / € ~ 
dBodoiv, dv ok av KaTadayomev Nepav 
Tpiav av eobiovres’ odde SwWdeKa* 

ip > ”» 
Ureppeyeles yap €oTw. 


f émt Tovrots 6 OvAmaves amoPrepas els TOV T1Aovr- 
apxov epn pajror” orig €v ToUTOLS, @ OvTOS, 
Tovs Tap” py Tots: "AdcEavdpedor Karérete Mer- 
Snaoious, av ov8 dv pawdpevos KUwV yevoarto 
dv Tote, 7) TOV Kaddv cou Hwhpwv 7 Trav Ta 

119 pixnpav ovrovpwy.” Kal oO ITAovrapxos “Oo pev 
Teinpos,, eon, Tt Suadeper Too mpoKkatadedey- 
jevou Tpuraptxov, ov oO adds bay VApxéotparos 
pepvytar; aA’ Opes wvopacev nuivypov o IId- 
dios Lwrratpos ev Mvordxov Ontiw ovtws: 

edeEar’ avrakaiov, ov Tpéder peyas 
"lotpos UKvOarow yulvnpov Hdovnyv. 
pos jyivnpov %Sovr} 
kal tov Mevdyjovov ottws 6 adros Kataréyeu: 
Mevdnowds 0 wpaios axpdomaotos €d 
EavOatow dmros Képados axriow mupds. 
Tatra d€ Ta Bpwyata Sti TOAAM Hdiw earl TaV 

b mapa cot mepiorovddotwy KoTTa Kal Aémide,? of 
meypabevres toot. A€ye obv mpiv Kal ov et Kal 
dpoevinds 6 Tapiyos Aéyerau map “Arrucots: mapa 
yap "Emiyapyw oldapev.” 

“Ov Cyrotvra, mpoplacas 6 Mupridros édn: 

“Kparivos ev ev AvovucadcEavipw: 

2 , + / / 

ev capyaviow a&a taptxyous LovruKovs. 
TlAdrwv Au Kaxovpévw 

dof dtr éyw tad7 és rapixous amodéow. 
’"Aptoroddvns Aatadcdow: 
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we could not eat it up if we ate for three days, or 
even twelve; for it is huge.’” Upon this Ulpian, 
with a glance at Plutarch, said: ‘‘ It appears that 
no one, sir, has mentioned in this list the Mendesian 
fish of you Alexandrians—fish which even a mad dog 
would not taste, or the excellent, half-salted varieties 
you have, or the pickled sheat-fish.” Plutarch 
answered : “ How does that ‘ half-salted ’ fish differ 
from the ‘ half-pickle ’ which your noble Archestratus 
mentioned above*? Yet Sopater of Paphos names ? 
the half-salted in The Slavey of Mystacus, thus : ‘ He 
received a sturgeon, which the mighty Danube 
nurtures, the half-salt joy of Scythians.’ And the 
same author mentions the Mendesian thus: ‘ There 
is the lovely Mendesian, too, lightly salted with 
care, and a mullet baked in the yellow beams of fire.’ 
That these viands are much to be preferred to the 
*‘ poll-fish ” and “ sweet-fish”’ so celebrated in your 
country, experienced persons know. Now tell us 
whether the word for salt-fish is masculine in Attic 
Greek ; for we know that it is in Epicharmus.”’ ¢ 
Anticipating his answer Myrtilus said: “ Yes, 
Cratinus has it masculine in Dionysalexander 4: ‘ In 
baskets I will bring salt-fish of Pontus.’ Plato, in 
Zeus Outraged’: ‘So that all I have I shall throw 
away on salt-fish.’ Aristophanes, in The Men of 


@ lia. > Kaibel 194. © Ibid. 120. 
4 Kock i. 24. ¢ Kock i. 613. 


1 apy écOlovres Kaibel: 469 KkateoOlovres A. 
2 Jn ix. 385 a occur the accusative forms ‘kérrava kal 


émriduv. 
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¢ ovK aioxvvodpae TOV Tapixov Tourovl 
mAvvwv draw doa avvoid adt@ KaKd. 
Kparns Onpiois- 
\ n e / a / 
Kal TOY papdveny expew xXpN, 
/ 
ix00s rT onray tous Te Tapixous, 
egal 8° azo xeipas exeoOar. 

2 > 
iSiws 8 eoynudricrar map’ ‘Epyinmm év *Apto- 
modo 

Kal Tapuxos mova. 
LopokaAjs 7 ev Diet: 
vekpos Tdpixos eicopav Aiyvmruos. 
e€ ~ > ” > / BJ > , 
bmoKoptoTiuK@s 8° elpnxev “Apioropdvyns ev Kiprvy: 
d ayopaodv TL xpnoTov eis aypov Tapixuov. 
Kat Kyduoddwpos ev ‘Yt: 
/ la ~ Av , 
Kpedd.ov te padAov 7 Tapixiov. 
Depexparys ev Aroponous: 
1 yor) S° Tpav exdory A€KuBov eovo’ 7 parhy 
Gvapever Kal opKpoV OTT@o dpdavov' Tapix.ov. 


Kai "Emixappos oe dpoevikds elpnxev 6 TApLXOS. 
‘Hpd8oros oS & 8 otras: “ ot Taprxou emi TO 
Tupt KelfLevot emdAdovro Kal yomapov.” Kal at 

6 Banos d€ Kata TO dppev AEyovot: 
Tapixos dmros evOds av iSn TO Top. 
campos Tdpixos THY dplyavov diAret. 
ovK av maQot Taptyos viep dévos. 
“Arrucot dé Kal ovderépws AEyovar, Kal yiverar 7 
pee Tob Tapixous. Xiwvidns Irwxois: 
dp’ av ddyour’ av Kal tapixous, & Oeoi; 
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Dinnerville*: ‘ I shall not scruple to drench this poor 
fish with all the evils I know him to be capable of.’ 
Crates in Wild Animals’: ‘ You must boil some of 
the cabbages, and bake the fresh and salt fish, and 
keep your hands off us.’ But a peculiar construction 
is found in Hermippus’s Bread-Sellers,° ‘ A fat piece 
of salt-fish.’ Sophocles has tarichos masculine, mean- 
ing ‘mummy,’ in Phineus?: ‘ Dead as an Egyptian 
mummy, to judge from the looks.’ A diminutive 
form tarichion is used by Aristophanes in the Peace ® : 
‘Buy a nice little piece of salt-fish to take to the 
country.’ So also Cephisodorus in The Pigf: ‘A 
nasty little piece of meat or salt-fish’; and Phere- 
crates in The Deserters?: ‘ Meanwhile our wives are 
waiting for us, boiling for each some pease-porridge 
or lentils, and broiling a bit of orphan salt-fish.’ 
““Epicharmus,” also, has the form tarichos as a 
masculine. Herodotus, too, in Book ix.*: ‘ The 
pieces of salt-fish lying over the fire began to squirm 
and quiver.’ So, too, the proverbs have it in the 
masculine : ‘ Broiled salt-fish, if it but see the fire,—’; 
‘stale salt-fish likes marjoram ’/; ‘a piece of salt-fish 
will never get its deserts.’ But the word is also 
neuter in Attic Greek, and the genitive becomes 
tarichous. Chionides in Beggars”: ‘ Ye gods, would 
you even eat some salt-fish?’ So the dative is 


* Kock i. 441. > Kock i. 135. 

¢ Kock i. 228; a foreigner (mother of the demagogue 
Hyperbolus) uses the neuter tarichos with a masculine 
adjective piona, “* fat.” 

2 285. ero 633 f Kock i. 802. 

9 Kock i. 151. See critical note. 
Kaibel 120; cf. above, 119 b. 
$ ch. 120. i Cf. 116 e, note. ® Kock i. 5. 


> 


1 Suspected. Kock conjectures épipov 7, “ kid or.” 
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> 

7 de doTLK?) Taplyee ws Eider. Mévavdpos Em- 
TpéTovaw* 

éml TO Taplyee THOSE TOWUV KOTTTETOV. 
Kal emt ATLATLKTS* 

erreTaca 
Pana | A wh a ON WA / 
f €7l TO TAPLYOS dAas, €av ovTw TUX)» 


ote dé dpoeviKdv eoTw, 7) yeviKy odKéT. E€eL TO GC. 

Tooavrny S ’A@nvaior orovdjy emovotvTo Tept 
TO Tapixos WS Kab toXiras dvaypaifrat TOUS Xaupe- 
pidov Too TapixomesAou viovs, ws dnow “Adreis ev 
"Emidavpw otTws: 


Tous Xaupegidov S° vieis "AOnvatovs, OTe 

120 elorjyayev TapLXOS, ovs Kal TipokAjs 
ideo € emt TOV imma dvo oxdpBpovs edy 
ev tots Latvpous elvar. 


pvnpovever adT@v Kal *Vrepetdns ) pyTwp. Ed- 
Bdvov de rod TapiyoTwAov péuvnta. “Avripavns 
ev Kovpids ottws: 


eADesv Te Tmpos TOV TewaxoT@Any, TEpipweve,” 
Tap od depew ciwla Kav ovTw TUYN. .. . 
Evéuvos . . . amodoyilav adrob 
xXpnordv TL, TEepiwewov' KéAevoov pow TELeEiv. 
Dedirrov de—Kal yap obtos TapiyoTrwHAns— 
"Areéis ev ‘Inmiokw Kav U“wpdKors* 
b Deidummos ETepds Tis Tapuynyos E€vos.” 
"Kobidvtwy 8 iudv To Ttdapuyos Kal moAAdv 
1 Some proper name like Ilapuévwy should be read here 


(Kock). 
2 Schweighauser: wh ACE. 
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tarichet, like xiphei.t Menander in The Arbitrants® : 
“ Over this piece of salt-fish, therefore, the two are 
pecking.’ Also in the accusative:° ‘I sprinkle 
more salt on the salt-fish, if so it befall.’ But when 
the word is masculine, the genitive will no longer 
have the s.@ 

“Now the Athenians set such store by salt-fish that 
they actually enrolled the sons of Chaerephilus, the 
salt-fish-dealer, as citizens, according to the following 
verses of Alexis, in Epidaurus’: ‘(You made) the 
sons of Chaerephilus citizens of Athens because he 
introduced salt-fish. Seeing them on_ horseback, 
Timocles said they were a pair of mackerel among 
the satyrs.’ The orator Hypereides also mentions 
them,’ and the salt-fish-dealer Euthynus is men- 
tioned by Antiphanes in The Hairdresser thus 9: 
“Go to the dealer in salt-fish, the one from whom it 
is my habit to buy when I aminluck. It is Kuthynus, 
. . . telling off the cost of some choice morsel. Bid 
him cut it in a slice for me.’ Pheidippus, too, for he 
also was a salt-fish-dealer, is mentioned by Alexis in 
The Scarf and in The Coffers” : ‘ Another man there 
is, a foreigner Pheidippus, leader of the salt-fish 
battalion.’ ”’ 

As we ate our salt-fish many of us had a desire to 

* From wiphos, ‘‘ sword.” 

> Not in the extant fragments. Kock i. 5 joined the line 
with the preceding from Chionides. 

© Kock iii. 52, Allinson 126. 4 Being tarichou. 

¢ Kock ii. 322. The Greek also means, ‘* Timocles, in his 
Satyrs, said they were a pair of mackerel.” The passage is 
a rebuke directed against Demosthenes, who caused citizen- 
ship to be conferred on them, but the aptness of the epithet 


cannot be seen in the short fragment. 
f Frag. 185 Blass. 9 Kock ii. 63. See critical note. 


h Kock ii. 299, 377. 
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Opyny eXOvT@V emt TO mueiv © Addvos én avareivas 
TW xelpe: ‘“Hpaxreidns 6 Taparrivos, dv8pes 
piror, ev TO emuypadoevw Lupmrooiw gnot: ' Ant- 
Téov avppeTpov Tpodyy mpd Too Trivew Kal pdduoro. 
TAS <iBiopevas mpotrapatiBecbau mepupopas: eK 
SvaaTHpLaTos yap elopepopievas evadddrrew Ta A770 
Tob olvou mpooka OiLovra. T® oToUayw Kal Snywav 
atrvo, Kkaftordmeva. olovrar S€ TwWes Tadr <ivat 
Kal KakooTomaya—Aéyw 57 Aaxdveov Kal Tapixcov 
yeon—SnkruKov TL KEKTNMEVO., <d0erety dé Ta 
KoAAwdn Kal éemuotidovta Bpwyata, ayvoodyres 
6Tt TOAAG THY Tas eKKpioets TroLovVTwY edAdTOUS 
ex TOV evavtiwy evoTouwaya KabéoTtynKev: ev ois 
€oTt Kal TO _ cioapov kahovpevov (ob _penpoveder 
"Entxappos év "Aypwortiy, ev DA Kal @addoon, 
kal AvoxrAjs ev a’ “Yyvewav), aomdpayos, tebrAov 
TO AevKdv (76 yap peéAav Kabenruxdv €oTw €K- 
Kpicewv), Koyxat, owAfives, pes Gardrrvor, XIHA, 
KTéves, TApLYos TéAevos Kal 7 Bpopedns Kal 
ixQvwv edxvAwy yevn. mporrapariBecbat &” €or 
peAywov Ty Acyopevny prdrida | kat tevtAiov, 
ere dé Tapixos, els Tas oOppas eis Tabta ... 
py) opotws Tov mohurpdpey amoravew. Tas dé 
abpdous ev apxh moces exkAutéov: SvaKAnToL yap 
els THY metova Tov vypav mpoodopay.’— 

Maxedoves 8’, a&s dnow "Egummos 6 *OdAdvvA0s 
ev TO Trept THs “AdcSdvdpov Kal ‘Hoaroriwvos 
radiis, ovK HmlioTavTo mivew edrdKTWs, aA’ 
evléws exp@vTo peyddais mpomdceow, WoTe pe- 


1 


1 The text is defective, as noted by Casaubon. 


¢ A signal to stop eating. > Kaibel 91. 
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drink. And Daphnus, raising his hands, said : 
“ Heracleides of Tarentum, my friends, says in his 
work entitled Symposium that a ‘moderate quantity 
of food should be eaten before drinking, and chiefly 
the dishes which form the ordinary courses at the 
beginning of afeast. For when foods are served after 
an interval of drinking, they counteract the beneficial 
effects of wine on the stomach and become the cause 
of gnawing pangs. Some even think that these are 
unwholesome—I mean the different kinds of green 
vegetables and salt-fish—possessing, as they do, a 
pungent quality, and that the starchy and binding 
foods are more suitable. They are not aware that 
many foods which produce loose excretions cause a 
wholesome reaction on those of opposite nature; 
among these are the so-called szser (‘skirret”’), 
mentioned by Epicharmus in The Rustic® and in 
Earth and Sea,° and by Diocles in Book i. of his 
Aygiene® ; also asparagus, the white beet (for the red 
hinders bowel action), conchs, razor-fish, sea mussels, 
cockles, scallops, salt-fish in perfect condition and 
not tainted, and different sorts of juicy-meated fish. 
It also is well to have an hors-d’ceuvre of herbs and 
beets, or again of salt-fish, to provoke an appetite 
for what is to come, and to obviate the unequal 
effects of the heavier foods. Crowding all the drinks 
at the beginning is a practice to be avoided, for they 
render it hard to absorb any additional moisture.’ 
But the Macedonians, as Ephippus of Olynthus 
observes in his account ¢ of the funeral of Alexander 
and Hephaestion, never understood how to drink in 
moderation, but rather drank deep at the beginning 
of the feast. Hence they were drunk while the first 


° Ibid. 95. @ Wellmann 168. ¢ Frag. 1 Miiller. 
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Ovew ere TOpaKeyLevorv Tov mpaTwY Tpamelav Kal 
py Svvacbat Tov ouriwy dmohavew. 

Aigidos 8 6 Lidvios dno ‘ra Tapixn Ta eK 
TOV Dodacoioy Kal Ayvaiwy Kal tTroTapiov ywo- 
peva eoTw oddAvyotpofa, ddAuydxvia., Kavowon, ev- 
KotAa, epebrorixa dpéEews. Kpariora. de Tov pev 
dmdvenv KUB va. Kat dpata Kal Ta Tovrous Opole. 
yen, Ttav Oe muoveov TO Odvveva Kal Kopovneua. 

fra d€ maAata Kpetooova Kal dpyuvrepa Kat pddvoro. 
ta Buldvria. ro de Advvevov, got, yiverat €K 
Tis prelCovos mdapvo0os, cv TO pucpov dvadoyet 
T® KuBiw, e€ of yevous €oTl Kal TO cpatov. 7 
121 Sé odpda mpocéoue TH KoAia peyeer. 6 Sé oKOp- 
Bpos Kovdws' kal Taxéws atroxwpav Tob oTopdyov. 
6 KoAdias dé oxiAdAwddorepos, SynKTIKwTEpos Kal 
KakoxvAdTepos, Tpddyuos' Kpetcowy dé 6 >Apuy- 
KAavos Kal Umavoes 6 Lakiravos Aeyopevos: Aewr7)- 
TEpos yap Kal yAvKdrepos. UTpaBov & év y’ 
ewypapuc@y ™mpos Tats ‘Hpaxdéous dnot vicous 
Kata Kapx7dova ay Kawiy TmoAw e€ivat UeEvraviar, 
e€ is Kal Ta Tapixn ETOOVUMLS Aéeyeobar, Kat ddAnv 
UkopPpoapiav amo TOV dAvoKopevey oKouBpwv, 
b e€ dv ro dpiorov oKevdleabar yapov. ot de Aeyo- 
pevoe peAavdpvat, dv Kat “Emiyapyos pynwovever 
ev Adrouodw *Odvacet otTws: 


TOTUPSPLOV TO TELAXOS Hs drropeAavdpvBdes. 


peAavdpus dé Tov peyloray Bdvveov <idds eoTw, 
ws Tlaududos ev Tots mepl ovomaTwY maploTyaL, 
Kal €ore To, TepLdXN advrTob Avrapasrepa.. 

To dé cmordpixov, dynow 6 Aidiros, KTH La? 
twes réyovat, Kat €oTt Bapd Kat yAoiwWdes, mpocért 
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courses were still being served, and could not enjoy 
their food. 

“ Diphilus of Siphnos says that salt-fish, whether 
from sea or lake or river, has little nourishment or 
juice ; it is dry, easily digested, and provocative of 
appetite. The best of the lean varieties are cubes, 
horaia, and the like ; of the fat, the tunny steaks and 
young tunny. When aged they are superior, being 
more pungent, particularly the Byzantian sorts. The 
tunny steak, he says, is taken from medium-sized 
young tunny, the smaller size resembling the cube 
tunny, from which class also comes the horaion. The 
Sardinian tunny is as large as the tuna. The Spanish 
mackerel is not heavy, but readily leaves the stomach. 
The tuna is rather purgative and pungent and has 
poorer flavour, but is filling. Better are the Amyn- 
clanian and the Spanish sort called Saxitanian, which 
are lighter and sweeter. Now Strabo, in the third 
book of his Geography,* says that Sexitania, from 
which this salt-fish gets its name, is near the Isles of 
Heracles, opposite New Carthage ; and that there is 
another town called Scombroaria?® from the scomber 
caught there; from them the best fish-pickle is 
prepared. Then there are the so-called heart-of-oak 
tunny, which Epicharmus mentions thus in Odysseus 
the Runaway’: ‘ Useful was the slice of heart-of- 
oak tunny.’ Heart-of-oak is a variety of the largest- 
sized tunny, as Pamphilus declares in the Onomasticon, 
and the cuts taken from it are more oily. 

“ Raw pickle, Diphilus continues, is by some called 
ketema,# and is heavy and sticky, besides being hard to 

@ p. 156; he has 7 ray “HétravGy dds. 


6 “© Mackerellia.” ¢ Kaibel 109; cf. vii. 315 d. 
@ Apparently from «jos, any large fish like the tunny. 
1 kodgos CE. 2 Musurus: kyrewe ACK. 
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Sé Kat SvovemTOv. 6 Sé moTapLos Kopakivos, Ov 
meArny Twes Kadodow, 6 amo 708 Neidov, dv ot 
KaTa TV °AAcédvBpevav idiws Tystvm pov rome lous 
ow, dromipeAos bev €ore Kal 1KLoTa. Kakdxvios, 
capkdsds, Tpopyos, eUmemTOos, edavddoros, Kata. 
mdvra Tob po ov Kpeloowy. Ta peevro. TeV 
ix0vwv Kal TOV Tapliywy wa TavtTa SvoTeETTA, 
dvopOapta, waAdov dé To, Trav Avraperépey Kal 
perloveov: oxAnporepa yap pever Kal ddvatpera. 
yiverau € evoropaxa, pera dAdy oBecbevra Kal 
eromTnbévta. mavras d€ xpi) Tods Tapiyous mAv- 
vew dxpu av TO VdwWp avoopov Kal yAvKd yévnrat. 
6 8 &x Oaddoons eyiopevos TApLYos yhundrepos 
yiwerau, Deppot TE ot TapLyou 7pdtoves elow. 
vyncibeos 8° 6 *AOnvatos ev 7H tepl edeoTav 
‘ot advxot, dnoiv, ‘Kat yAvKeis xupol mavtes br- 
dyovot tas KolAlas, ot 8 d€eis Kal Spyreis AVovor 
THhv ovpynow, ot dé mKpot wadAdov pev eicw ovpy- 
tuKol, Avovat 8 atvr@v éviot Kal Tas KotAlas: ot 
d€ otpudvol tas éxxpicers ....' Hevoddv dé 
6 povoikwtatos ev TH emvypapopevw ‘Iépww 7 
TupavvuKd SuaBa Mov TO rowabra Bpwpara pnou: 
Ti ydp, epn oO ‘Ieper, Ta TOAAG TabTa pnxavn- 
para KaravevoriKcare a nrapariBerau Tots Tupdy- 
vous, o€€a Kat Spysea Kat orpugva Kal TQ ToUTW 
ddeAGG ; mavu ev ovv, eon 6 Luywvidyns, Kab 
mavu ye pou Soxobvra Tro,pa pvow elvat TadTa 
dv Opcrrep. dAAo TL Otel, edn 6 6 ‘lépwv, TatdTa édé- 
opara €eivar 7 pa) bua Kaus kal aobevovons puxiis 
emOupnpara®; emel ot ye Hdéws eoBiovres Kal at 


1 Casaubon supplies toxover, 
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digest. The river crow-fish from the Nile, which 
some call ‘crescent,’ but which among the Alex- 
andrians is known by the special name of ‘ half- 
salt,’ is rather fatty, quite well-flavoured, meaty, 
filling, easily digested and assimilated, and in every 
way superior to the mullet. But the spawn of fresh 
and salt fish alike is hard to digest and dispose of, 
especially that of the fatter and larger fishes. For 
being harder, they remain unseparated. They 
become wholesome, however, when first dipped in 
salt and then broiled. All salt-fish should be washed 
until the water becomes odourless and sweet. Salt- 
fish cooked in sea water is sweeter, and tastes better 
when hot. 

““Mnesitheus of Athens, in his treatise on Food, 
says that all salt and sweet juices move the bowels, 
but acid and pungent juices stimulate urination ; 
bitter juices are more diuretic, and some of them 
loosen the bowels; astringent juices, on the other 
hand (check) the excretions. But the well-informed 
Xenophon, in the work entitled Hieron,* or The 
Tyrant, says in condemnation of such food as we 
have been describing : ‘“‘ How now?” said Hieron ; 
“have you noticed these many contraptions which are 
set before tyrants—acid, pungent, astringent, and 
their brothers? ”’ ‘‘ Indeed I have,” replied Simonides, 
“and in my humble opinion they are very much 
opposed to man’s nature.” “ Do you not think,” said 
Hieron, “ that such viands are due to the appetites 
of a soul debased and sick? For they who really 


@ 1. 22. 


2 Xenophon’s text is: elvac i) wadraxhs kal dodevovans Tpupy 
poxfs érOuuhuara, “the appetites of a soul relaxed and 
weakened by luxury.” 
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1 Schweighauser: mapacdyyas kal rods dordpovs ACE. 


* Latin word (hence Ulpian’s rebuke), meaning wine 
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like to eat, as you doubtless know, require none of 
these fancy contrivances.” ” 

Thereupon Cynulcus asked for a drink of decocta,* 
saying that he needed to wash away salty words with 
fountains of sweetness. To him Ulpian replied in 
high dudgeon, pounding the cushion with his fist : 
“ How long are you going to utter barbarisms without 
ceasing ? Must it be until I leave the symposium 
and go home, unable to stomach your words?” 
And the other answered: “ Living at present as I 
do, good sir, in imperial Rome, I naturally use the 
language of the country. And my justification is 
this. Even in the ancient poets and historians, those 
who wrote the purest Greek, one may find Persian 
words adopted because of their common use in the 
spoken language, such as ‘ parasangs,’ ‘astands’ and 
“angari,’® and ‘schoenus, masculine or feminine ; 
this last is a measure of distance still so called among 
many people. I know, too, of many Attic writers 
who use idioms of the Macedonians as a result of 
intercourse with them. Yes, better it were for me 
‘to drink bull’s blood, since Themistocles’ way of 
dying is preferable,’ ° than to get into a fight with 
you. I would not, indeed, call for a drink of Bull 
water, for you do not know what that is ; nor do you 
understand that even the best poets and historians 
have used expressions not in the best taste. Cephiso- 
dorus, for example, pupil of the orator Isocrates, in 
the third book of his Answer to Aristotle, says that 
one may find at least one or two vulgar phrases in 
all other poets and rhetoricians, as, for example, the 
boiled to a syrup. For the poetic diction cf, Plutarch, Qu. 
Conv. 706 d, Plat. Phaedr. 243 v. 

> * Messengers ’’ and ‘‘ mounted carriers.” 

¢ Aristoph. Eq. 83. 
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* Kock notes a lacuna. 
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“skin every man’¢ of Archilochus; the ‘ urging 
one’s own profit while praising equality’ of Theo- 
dorus ; or ‘my tongue hath sworn ’® of Euripides, 
and again the saying of Sophocles in The Aethiopians°¢ : 
‘ These words of mine, then, I utter for your gratifica- 
tion, and not perforce ; but do you yourself, like men 
of wisdom, praise the right while holding fast to 
profit.’ And in another place % also the same poet 
says that ‘no word that brings profit is evil.’ 
Again, there is Homer making Hera plot against 
Zeus,’ and Ares committing adultery,f causing uni- 
versal condemnation of them. If, then, I, too, have 
erred, O mighty hunter of noble words and phrases, 
be not angry. For as the Milesian poet Timotheus 
says’; ‘I sing no ancient story, for new themes are 
much better. New is the king nowreigning, Zeus, but 
of old Cronus was ruler. Depart, thou Muse of the 
antiquated!’ So, again, Antiphanes said in Alcestis”: 
“Speed to the fashioning of the new, this way, that 
way, knowing full well that one novel enterprise, 
even though it be overbold, is more useful than many 
ancient devices.’ But that even the ancients know 
the water called by that name (not to rouse your ire 
again by mentioning decocta) I will make clear. As 
Pherecrates says in The Sham Heracles: ‘ A’ wise 
man, very clever in his own conceit, might say .. . 
but I will answer, Be not a petty quibbler, but 
rather, if you please, pay attention and listen to 


4 P.L.G.4 frag. 124, sensu obscen. 

> Sc. ‘‘ but my heart remains unsworn,” Hippolytus 612. 
The subject under discussion shifts from good taste to good 
morals. Aristophanes never forgave Euripides for the 
alleged immorality of the line, but he made good use of it 


himself, Ren. 1471 ff. oT Gi? 136. 
4 Soph. Electra 61. ¢ Il. xiv. 159 ff. 7 Od. viii. 266 ff. 
9 P.L,G.® frag. 12. ® Kock ii. 22. * Kock i. 194. 
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me.’”’ “ Nay,” replied Ulpian; “I beg you not to 
grudge us an explanation of what Bull water is. For 
I am athirst for all such expressions.” Cynulcus 
replied: ‘‘ Well, then, I drink to your health (since you 
_ thirst for words), taking a line from The Lady Devotee 
of Pythagoras,t by Alexis: ‘A small cup of boiled 
water ; if he drink it raw, it sits heavily and causes 
pain.’ Now Bull water, good friend, is so named by 
Sophocles in Aegeus ° from the Bull River at Troezen, 
by the site of which there is also a spring called 
Hyoessa. The ancients are also acquainted with the 
use of very cold water in drinking healths, but I will 
not quote them unless you tell me in your turn 
whether they drank hot water at banquets. For if 
mixing-bowls got their name from the circumstance 
that water and wine were mixed in them and were 
thus brought on, filled to the brim, they did not light 
a fire under the bowls, as if they were kettles, 
and serve the drink hot. That they know of warm 
water is made clear by Eupolis in The Demes¢: 
“Heat the bronze cauldron for us and have some 
sacrificial cakes cooked, that we may feed together 
on the entrails.’ And Antiphanes in Omphalé¢: 
‘ Let me not see anyone boiling water in a kettle for 
me. There’s nothing the matter with me. Heaven 
forbid! But if I get a twist in my belly or navel, 
I’ve got a charm which I bought of Phertatus for a 
shilling.’ And in The Anointer® (the play is also 
attributed to Alexis) he says: ‘ But if you bring 


@ Kock ii. 370. > TGF? 135. 
¢ Kock i. 286. @ Koek ii. 84. ¢ Kock ii. 19. 


1 All this has been corrupted in the process of epitomizing. 
Of. Pollux ix. 67-70. : 
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1 Pierson adds j7). 

2 mdéovos dy Tivos and 4 mood # added from Plato. 

3 évl Noyw Cornarius: év drlyewe Plato and ACE. Athen. 
(or his scribe) transposes rod Oepuod and rod Wuxpod. The 
text of Plato should be read thus: “If there be any heat 
added to the thirst, will not that add the desire for a cold 
drink? Or if cold be added, the desire for a hot drink?” 
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scandal upon our workshop, then, by the dear Demeter, 
I will turn you out, dipping your biggest ladle deep 
into the cauldron of boiling water. If I fail, may I 
never drink the water of freedom.’ So Plato in 
The Republic? : ‘Can there be desire for something 
additional in the soul? For instance, thirst is thirst 
—is it for hot water or for cold, for much or for 
little, in a word, for a drink qualified in any way? 
Or if there be any heat added to the thirst, will not 
that add the desire for a hot drink? Or if cold be 
added, the desire of a cold drink? But if, again, 
the thirst is great because the element of quantity 
is present, will that not of itself add the desire for 
a great quantity, or if little, the desire for a little ? 
Surely thirst, in and for itself alone, cannot be the 
desire for anything other than what it thirsts for, 
that is, a drink unqualified, and hunger, again, 
cannot be the desire for anything else than mere 
food, can it ?’ 

“Semos of Delos, in the second book of the Island 
Mistory,® says that in the island of Cimolos under- 
ground refrigerators are constructed in summer, 
where the people store jars full of warm water and 
draw them out again as cold as snow. This warm 
water the Athenians call metakeras (‘ lukewarm ’).¢ 
Thus Sophilus in Androcles,4 and Alexis in The 
Locrians®: ‘The two slave-girls poured in water, 
the one hot, the other lukewarm.’ So Philemon in 
The Woman of Corinth,f Amphis, too, in The Bath? : 


4 437 D. 

’ More correctly Aydcddos, History vay Delos, cf. 109 e. 
F.H.G. iv. 493. ¢ Cf. 41 d. 

@ Kock ii. 444. G Keck i ii. 347. 

* Kock ii. 488. _# Kock ii. 237. 
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“One bawled aloud for somebody to bring him hot 
water, while another called for lukewarm.’ ”’ 

While the Cynic was on the point of piling other 
instances upon these, Pontianus said: ‘“ The 
ancients, dear friends, knew also of the use of very 
cold water in drinking. Alexis, at any rate, says in 
The Parasite: ‘ Indeed, I want you to taste that 
water; for I have a wonderful well in the house, 
more frigid than Araros.’® Hermippus also men- 
tions well-water thus in the Cercopes.° . . . And that 
they also drank snow is shown by what Alexis says in 
The Woman who drank Belladonna*: ‘ And so, is 
not man a fussy creature, always indulging in things 
which are quite contrary to each other? We love 
strangers while neglecting our own kin; we may be 
poor, yet rich in our neighbours’ wealth. When we 
bring our contributions to a club dinner we do it in 
niggardly spirit. Again, when we come to our 
regular daily food we require that our barley-cake be 
white, yet take pains that the broth which goes with 
it be black, and stain the fine colour of the cake @ 
with the dye. We manage, too, to get snow to drink, 
but scold if the entrée be not hot. Sour wine, again, 
we spit out, but go into ecstasies over a vinegar salad. 
The saying, then, of many wise men holds -good : 
Best it is not to be born at all, but if one be born, let 
him die with all speed.’ 

“So Dexicrates, in the play entitled Self-decezvers, 

@ Kock ii. 364. 

® Comic poet, son of Aristophanes, and rival of Alexis. 

¢ Kock i. 234. The quotation is lost. 4 Kock ii. 348. 

¢ i.e. by soaking it in the black broth. The last three lines of 
the quotation seem inappropriate. Cf. Soph. O.C. 1242 ff. 


1 Ohlert: xidyas ACE. 
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says®: ‘ Yet if I get drunk and drink snow, and know 
that Egypt produces the best perfume, (what differ- 
ence does it make ?’) And Euthycles, in Wastrels, or 
The Letter®: “‘ He is the first. to discover whether snow 
may be had in the market, and he must be the first, 
at all costs, to eat the new honeycomb.’ Even the 
excellent Xenophon, in the Memorabilia,° knows of 
the use of snow in drinking, and Chares of Mitylene, 
in his Records of Alexander, tells how to keep snow, 
when he recounts the siege of the Indian capital 
Petra. He says that Alexander dug thirty refriger- 
ating pits which he filled with snow and covered with 
oak boughs. In this way, he says, snow will last a 
long time. 

“That they also chilled wine in order to drink it 
rather cold is shown by Strattis in Keeping Cool?: 
“No man would prefer to drink wine hot; rather 
one likes it chilled in the well or mixed with snow.’ 
So also Lysippus in The Bacchants?: ‘a. What’s the 
matter, Hermon? How are we getting on?—ks. 
How else than this? The pater has sunk me down 
the well, methinks, as one sinks wine in summer 
time.’ And Diphilus, in The Souvenir, says 9: ‘ Chill 
the wine, Doris!’ Protagorides, in the second book 
ot his Comic Histories,” when recounting the voyage of 
King Antiochus down the Nile, has something to say 
about ingenious contrivances to get cold water. His 
words are these: ‘ During the day they place the 

@ Kock iii. 374. ® Kock i. 805. © ii. 1. 30. 

4 Frag. 11 Miiller. ® Kock i. 728. 

* Kock i. 700. Two brothers have been punished by 


their father by being put into a dark closet or cistern. 
9 Kock ii. 559. a F.H.G. iv. 485. 


1 Kaibel brackets dpvyuara, and reads wuxela for ovxvd 
ACE. 
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water in the sun, and when night comes they strain 
the thick sediment and again expose the water to 
the air in earthen jars set on the highest part of 
the house, while throughout the entire night two 
slaves wet down jars with water. At dawn they take 
the jars downstairs, and again drawing off the sedi- 
ment, they thus make the water clear and in every 
way healthful. They then place the jars in heaps of 
chaff, and thereafter use it without the need of snow 
or anything else whatever.’ 

“ Cistern water is mentioned by Anaxilas in The 
Flute-player* thus: ‘This also, from the cistern 
water in my house, consider at your disposal.’ And 
again*: “ Maybe the water in my cistern has given 
out... Apollodorus of Gela mentions also the cistern 
itself, using our word for it, in The Woman who left 
her Husband®: ‘In your wild tantrums you have 
untied the bucket in the cistern and used the 
well-rope for your purpose.’ ”’ 

When Myrtilus heard this he said: “ Being a salt- 
fish devotee, comrades, I would like to drink snow in 
imitation of Simonides.”’ To this Ulpian said : “ The 
expression ‘ salt-fish devotee,’ to be sure, is found in 
the Omphalé°¢ of Antiphanes: ‘I am by no means a 
salt-fish devotee, my girl; and Alexis in Government 
by Women also calls a character “salt-fish stew’ in 


@ Kock ii. 264. 

> Kock iii. 278. The speaker, Pontianus, identifies \dxxos 
with Lat. lacus. 

© Kock ii. 84. 
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1 kai added by Casaubon and deleted after éxe@voy. 
2 ¢évn Lumb: fwh A. 
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these lines*: ‘and this Cilician Hippocles here, this 
salt-fish stew of an actor.’ But what you mean by 
“in imitation of Simonides’ I do not know.” ‘“‘ No, 
you glutton, for you have no interest in history,” 
replied Myrtilus. “‘ You are a licker of fat, and as 
the old Samian poet Asius has it, you would ‘ toady 
for a bit of fat.’ Callistratus, in the seventh book of 
Miscellanies, says that the poet Simonides was once 
dining with some friends ‘ at the season of mighty 
heat,’ and when the cup-bearers mixed snow in the 
wine of the rest of the company, but not in his, he 
improvised the following epigram?®: ‘The snow with 
which swift Boreas, rising in Thrace, covers the sides 
of Olympus, and which gnaws the spirit of men un- 
clad, and encircles and clothes as a girdle the Pierian 
land ‘—of that snow let someone pour even into my 
cup a share. For it is not seemly that one should 
raise to the lips a hot drink to toast a friend.’’”’ So, 
then, after Myrtilus had drunk, Ulpian again asked : 
““ Where do you find the word ‘ fat-licker,’ and what 
are the verses of Asius about ‘ toadying for a bit 
of fat’?”’ “ Well,” said Myrtilus, “ the verses of 
Asius are as follows?: ‘ Lame, branded, wizened 
with age—like a beggar he came, toadying for a bit 
of fat, when Meles celebrated his wedding. Unin- 
vited though he was, he was bent on having some 
broth, and in the midst of them he stood, a ghost 
rising from the mire.’ But the word ‘ fat-licker ’ is 
in the Philarchus¢ of Sophilus: ‘ You’re a gourmand 


@ Kock ii. 312. For the title cf. “The Monstrous 


Regiment of Women.” UP UG rare lon. 

¢ See crit. note. The reading here given is superior to 
Porson’s é6dp0n for éxdupOn. 4 P.L.G.* ii. 23. 

¢ Kock ii. 446; cf. 100a, where the title given is 
Phylarchus. 
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1 Schweighduser deletes «’ before s7é. 
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and a fat-licker.’ Also in the play entitled Running- 
mates, he has ‘ fat-licking’ in these lines*: ‘ For 
the brothel-keeper in his fat-licking greed told me to 
make him a blood sausage like this you see.’ Anti- 
phanes, also, mentions the ‘ fat-licker ’ in The Bumble- 
bee. 

“They also drank sweet wine while still eating 
dinner,’ as Alexis shows in Dropides*: ‘ The girl 
came in, carrying the sweet wine in a silver cup 
which had a wide flare, very pretty to look at. It 
was neither bow] nor saucer, but partook of the shape 
of both.’” 

Next there was brought in a flat pudding made of 
milk, meal-cakes, and honey; the Romans call it 
libum. And Cynulcus said : “ Stuff yourself, Ulpian, 
with your native chthorodlapsum, a word, as Demeter 
is my witness, which is not recorded in any ancient 
writer, unless it be the historians of Phoenicia, your 
compatriots Sanchuniathon and Mochos.” Ulpian 
answered : “ Enough of honey-cakes, you dog-fly *! 
Yet I should be glad to eat a pudding generously 
filled with the scales or the kernels of pine cones.” f 
And when it was brought he said, “ Give me a 
mystilé?; for I will not use the word mystron, 

. . which is not found in any author before our 
time.” “‘ Strange that you should be so forgetful,” 


said Aemilianus. ‘‘ Are you not the one who have 
always admired the epic poet, Nicander of Colophon, 
@ Kock ii. 446. >’ Kock ii. 37. 


¢ Before the symposium began. See Introd., vol. i. 

@ Kock ii. 317. 

¢ Again alluding to the Cynic school to which Cynulcus 
belonged; used of a pestiferous courtesan, 157 a. 

t Cf. 57 b. 

9 A piece of bread used in lieu of a spoon. 
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1 Roehl; cf. Hesych. s.v. kdurds Sopris: 4 atrodACE. 
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for his learning and love of the antique? Did you 
not cite his mention of pepper?* Well, he is the 
very one who uses the word mystron when describing 
the use of the word ‘ pudding, ® in the first of his two 
books on Farming. His words are these °: ‘ But when 
you prepare a dish of fresh-killed kid or lamb or capon, 
sprinkle some groats in a hollow bowl and pound 
them well, then stir in a fragrant oil, well mixed. 
When the broth is boiling hard, pour it over the meal, 
put the lid on the pan, and smother it ; for when it is 
stewed in this way, the heavy meal swells up. Serve 
it when mildly warm in hollow mystra.’ In these 
terms—strange that you should forget them !— 
Nicander indicates the use of pudding and barley- 
groats, directing that a broth of lamb or kid or fowl 
be poured over it. To repeat his words : pound the 
groats in a mortar, mix oil with it and stir it in the 
broth when it begins to boil. When, after these 
preliminaries, the mixture actively boils up again, it 
should be stirred with the ladle without adding any 
other ingredient ; simply spoon it off as it is, to 
prevent any of the rich fat at the top from boiling 
over. That is why he says‘ put on the lid and cover 
the boiling liquid’; for the meal swells up when it is 
smothered in this way. Finally, when it has cooled 
to a mild heat, eat it with hollow pieces of bread. 
And what is more: Hippolochus of Macedon, in the 
letter to Lynceus in which he describes a Macedonian 
dinner surpassing in sumptuousness any that had ever 
been given anywhere, even mentions gold spoons 
(mystra) given to each guest.° And since you are so 


2 66 ¢c. > Resembling polenta. 
¢ Frag. 68 Schneider; ¢f. 129 ¢. 


2 CE: karavras émviye A. The editors mark a lacuna here. 
3 Kaibel: éxdatveo A. 4 Schweighiuser adds yap. 
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fond of the antique and refuse to speak any word 
not in the Attic dialect, let me ask you, friend, what 
Nicophon, poet of the Old Comedy, has to say in 
Hand-to-mouth Toilers. For I find him also mention- 
ing spoons when he says?: ‘ Anchovy - peddlers, 
charcoal-peddlers, dried-fig-peddlers, hide-peddlers, 
barley-peddlers, spoon-peddlers, book-peddlers, sieve- 
peddlers, sweet-cake-peddlers, seed-peddlers.’ For 
what else can mystriopolae be than ‘ spoon-sellers ’ ? 
Having learnt, then, my noble Syro-Atticist, the use 
of the word for spoon from these examples, eat your 
fill of the pudding, that you may not have to say, ‘I 

am weak and faint.’ ® 
“T am also surprised that you have not asked 
where ‘ pudding ’ comes from. Is it from Megara or 
Thessaly, the home of Myrtilus?” And Ulpian 
said: “I will stop eating while you tell me in what 
authors these puddings are mentioned.” Then 
Aemilianus said: “ Well, I don’t mind doing it. 
For as I look upon this magnificent dinner, I am quite 
willing that you, having had your fill of pudding, 
should raise your crest like a cock and instruct us 
concerning the dishes which we are going to share.” 
But Ulpian, in some vexation, replied, “ Dishes, 
indeed! Are we never to get a rest from putting 
some question to these upstart pedants?” “‘ None 
the less,” replied Aemilianus, “ I am going to render 
you an account of this word, too. I will begin the 
discussion of pudding by citing these lines from the 
Anteia® of Antiphanes: ‘a. Whatever have you 
got in those baskets, my dear ?—s. In three of them 
there are noble Megarian puddings.—a. But don’t 
@ Kock i. 779. » An anonymous quotation. 

© Kock ii. 24. 
1 Wilamowitz adds a))’. ; 
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they say that the best come from Thessaly ?—xz. 
Yes, . . . and from Phoenicia comes the finest-sifted 
wheat flour.’ But this same play is also ascribed 
to Alexis, with very divergent readings in a few 
passages. Alexis again, in The Love-lorn Lass“: 
“We've got a lot of Thessalian pudding in the 
house.’ But Aristophanes uses the word ‘ pudding’ 
of something sopped up like gruel, in The Men of 
Dinnerville® : ‘Or, when he cooked gruel, he would 
put a fly in it and offer it to be sopped up.’ 

“Very fine wheat flour, under the name semidalis, 
is mentioned by Strattis in Z’he Man-handler* and 
by Alexis in Fair Measure,4 even though I cannot 
quote the lines in testimony. The genitive semi- 
dalidos occurs in the same play of Strattis® : ‘ and the 
twin offspring of fine wheat.’¢ Edesmata, meaning 
‘dishes,’ are mentioned by Antiphanes in The Twins‘ 
thus : ‘ I have enjoyed many fine dishes, drunk three 
or maybe four healths, and had rather a glorious 
time, devouring victuals enough for four elephants.’ ” 

So let this book come to an end, concluding with 
this discourse on “ dishes.” We shall begin our 
banquet in what follows. ‘‘ Not so, Athenaeus ; 
not at least until you have related to us the story of 
the Macedonian symposium as told by Hippo- 
lochus.” Well, if that is your desire, Timocrates, 
let us order it so. 


@ Kock ii. 368. > Kock i. 442. 

¢ Kock i. 712. The proper form of the title is 
’"AvOpwmroppatorns, and it is so translated. But since the 
play satirized Hegelochus, the actor of Euripides’ Orestes, 
a natural ambiguity arose. Moreover, in Athenaeus’s time 
both forms were pronounced alike. 

4 Kock ii. 328. The title is a joking name for a 
courtesan. & Or, ‘of Semidalis,’ cf. 242d. % Kock ii. 45. 
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Hrrerotocuus the Macedonian, friend Timocrates, 
was a contemporary of the Samians Lynceus and 
Duris, who were disciples of Theophrastus of Eresus ; 
and he had made this agreement with Lynceus—as 
we may learn from his letters—that he should with- 
out fail describe to him any sumptuous banquet at 
which he might be present, Lynceus pledging him 
the same in return. Accordingly there are extant 
“ banquet letters’ of both writers, Lynceus de- 
scribing a dinner given at Athens in honour of King 
Demetrius, surnamed Poliorcetes, by the Athenian 
flute-player Lamia, who was the mistress of Deme- 
trius ; while Hippolochus describes the nuptials of 
Caranus the Macedonian. And there are other 
letters also of Lynceus which we have seen, written 
to the same Hippolochus, one describing the banquet 
of King Antigonus when he celebrated the festival 
of Aphrodite at Athens, another the banquet of 
King Ptolemy. We will give you the letters just as 
they are; and since that of Hippolochus is rarely 
encountered, I will run through its contents for your 
present amusement and entertainment. 

In Macedonia, as I have already said,* Caranus 
celebrated his marriage with a banquet at which the 
number of men invited to gather was twenty ;° no 


@ Athen. 126 e. > See critical note (p. 92). 
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1 joav p' kal elkoow, ‘‘one hundred and twenty,” 
Casaubon. 
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sooner had they taken their places on the couches, 
than they were presented with silver cups, one for 
each, to keep as their own. Each guest, also, had 
been crowned before he entered with a gold tiara, 
worth, every one of them, five gold staters.¢ And 
after they had emptied their cups, they were each 
given a bronze platter of Corinthian manufacture, 
containing a loaf as wide as the platter ; also chickens 
and ducks, and ringdoves, too, and a goose, and an 
abundance of suchlike viands piled high ; and each 
guest took his portion, platter and all, and dis- 
tributed it among the slaves who stood behind him. 
Many other things to eat were handed round in 
great variety, following which came a second platter 
of silver, on which again lay a huge loaf, and geese, 
hares, young goats, and curiously moulded cakes 
besides, pigeons, turtle-doves, partridges, and other 
fowlin plenty. “‘ This also,” he says, ““ we presented 
to the slaves in addition, and when we had had 
enough of food we washed our hands. Then numerous 
chaplets were brought in, made of all kinds of flowers, 
and in addition to them all were gold tiaras, equal 
in weight to the first chaplet.” 

On top of these viands, Hippolochus says that 
Proteas, descendant of that Proteas who was the 
son of Lanicé—the same who had been the nurse 
of King Alexander—drank a great deal (for he was 
given to drinking, like his grandfather Proteas, 
Alexander’s comrade), and toasted everybody. 
Hippolochus then continues with the following : 
“When we had at last pleasantly taken leave of all 
sobriety, there entered flute-girls and singers and 

® Over five guineas, or $27.00. 
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* After dc0s A (but not C) adds éore. 
2 Dobree : MAT pa, “* pigs’ paunches,” codices. 
3 remrupywueva Kaibel: memrupwuéva AC. 
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some Rhodian sambuca-players.* To me these girls 
looked quite naked, but some said that they had on 
tunics. And after a prelude they withdrew. Then 
came in other girls carrying each two jars fastened 
together with a gold band and containing perfume ; 
one jar was silver, the other gold, and held half a 
pint. These also they gave to each guest. After 
that there was brought in a fortune rather than a 
dinner, namely a silver platter gilded all over to no 
little thickness, and large enough to hold the whole 
of a roast pig—a big one, too—which lay on its back 
upon it; the belly, seen from above, disclosed that 
it was full of many bounties. For, roasted inside it, 
were thrushes, ducks, and warblers in unlimited 
number, pease purée poured over eggs, oysters, and 
scallops ; all of which, towering high, was presented 
to each guest, platters and all. After this we drank, 
and then received a kid, piping hot, again upon 
another platter as large as the last, with spoons of 
gold.’ Seeing, therefore, our embarrassment, Caranus 
ordered baskets and bread-racks made of plaited 
ivory strips to be given us, at which we applauded 
the bridegroom with delight for having rescued our 
gifts. Then more crowns again, and a double-jar of 
gold and silver containing perfume, equal in weight 
to the first. Quiet being restored, there trooped in 
men who would have graced even the religious 
observances at the Athenian Feast of Pots.° After 
them entered ithyphallic dancers, clowns, and some 
naked female jugglers who performed tumbling acts 
among swords, and blew fire from their mouths. After 

@ The sambuca was a triangular instrument with four 


strings. Bet2Gres 
¢ Referring to the mummers at the Anthesteria, a festival 


of Dionysus. 
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we had finished with them, our attention was next 
engrossed in a warm and almost neat drink,? the 
wines at our disposal being Thasian, Mendaean, and 
Lesbian ; and very large gold cups were handed to 
each guest. After this draught we were all presented 
with a crystal platter about two cubits in diameter, 
lying in a silver receptacle and full of a collection 
of all kinds of baked fish; also a silver bread-rack 
containing Cappadocian loaves, of which we ate some 
and gave the rest to the slaves. Then we washed 
our hands and put on crowns, again receiving gold 
tiaras twice the size of those we had before, and 
another double-jar of perfume. 

‘““ When all was quiet, Proteas jumped up from his 
couch and demanded a six-pint bowl, and filling it 
with Thasian wine with just a dash of water he 
drank it all saying, ‘ He that drinks most shall have 
least sorrow.’® And Caranus said, ‘ Since you have 
been the first to drink, be the first also to receive 
the bowl as a gift ; and this shall be the meed of all 
the others who drink.’ At these words ‘all the 
nine rose up’ ¢ and seized a bowl, each striving to 
get ahead of the other. But one unfortunate, who 
of all our companions was unable to drink, sat up 
and wept at his bowlless state, until Caranus made 
him a present of the cup unfilled. After this a 
chorus of one hundred men entered singing tunefully 
a wedding hymn; then came in dancing-girls, some 
attired as Nereids, others as Nymphs. While then 
our merrymaking was proceeding, and the late hour 
was beginning to bring darkness, they threw open 


2 * A cup of hot wine, with not a drop of allaying Tiber 


in’t,”’ Coriolanus, 11. i. 52. : : 
> Euripides, 7.G.F.? 541. . © Iliad vii. 161. 
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1 §ades AC: Natdes(‘* Naiads”) Kaibel. ? uty Meyer: quay AC. 
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the room, which had been curtained all about with 
white linen; and when this was drawn back, the 
barriers being let down by a hidden contrivance, 
there rose to our view torches: Cupids and Dianas, 
Pans and Hermae and many similar figures held the 
lights in silver brackets. While we were admiring this 
artistic device, veritable Erymanthian “ boars were 
served to each guest, on square platters rimmed with 
gold; they were skewered with silver spears. The 
wonderful thing about it was, that though relaxed 
and heavy with wine, as soon as we saw any of 
these things introduced we all became sober enough 
to stand on our feet, as the saying is.» 4{ G24 9 

“ Well, the slaves began to stuff our happy baskets 
full until the customary signal for concluding the 
banquet was sounded on the trumpet; for this, as 
you know, is the Macedonian practice at dinners 
attended by many guests. Then Caranus, leading 
off the drinking in small cups, ordered the slaves to 
circulate them quickly. We, therefore, sipped them 
gently as an antidote to the drinking of unmixed 
wine which had gone before. Meanwhile, the clown 
Mandrogenes had come in, a descendant, so they 
say, of the celebrated Athenian clown Straton, He 
caused many a loud laugh among us by his jokes, 
and afterwards danced with his wife, who was over 
eighty years old. And last there came in the con- 
cluding courses; that is, dessert in ivory baskets, 
and flat cakes of every variety, Cretan and your 
own Samian, friend Lynceus, and Attic, were given 
to all as a present along with the boxes in which 
they were separately packed. So, after this, we 


@ j.¢. as huge as the one which Heracles overcame on Mt. 
Erymanthus, > Of. Iliad xxiv. 11. 
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arose and took our leave, quite sober—the gods be 
my witness !—because we were apprehensive for the 
safety of the wealth we took with us. But you, 
staying in Athens, think it happiness rather to listen 
to the precepts of Theophrastus, eating wild thyme 
and rocket-seed and your esteemed rolls while you 
attend the festivals of the Lenaea and the Pots! 
We, however, have carried away a fortune from 
Caranus’s banquet instead of trifling portions, and 
are now looking for houses or lands or slaves to buy.”’ 

With this example before our eyes, friend 
Timocrates, what Greek banquet can you compare 
with the symposium just described? Why, even 
Antiphanes, the comic poet, once said disparagingly 
in the Oenomaiis (or Pelops)*: “ But what could 
leaf-chewing Greeks, scant of table, accomplish ? 
Among them you can get only four little pieces of 
meat for a ha’penny. But among our ancestors they 
used to roast whole oxen, swine, deer, and lambs. 
Lately our cook roasted a monster entire and served 
the Great King with a—hot camel.” So, too, 
Aristophanes in The Acharnians® dilates on the 
magnificence of the Persians: “ Envoy: And then 
he entertained us, serving us with whole oxen from 
the oven.—picaEopotis: And who ever saw oven- 
roasted oxen? What humbug!—envoy: Yes, I 
swear it by Zeus, he also set before us. a fowl 
three times as big as Cleonymus ; and its name was 
Gull.” And Anaxandrides, ridiculing in Protesilaus 
the symposium at Iphicrates’ wedding, when he 
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married the daughter of the Thracian king Cotys, 
says¢: “ And if you do that as I tell you, we will 
entertain you with a brilliant banquet, quite unlike 
that of Iphicrates in Thrace ; and yet they say that 
was a grand swagger! Over the market-place were 
spread purple rugs down to where his pinnace lay. 
At the dinner were your butter-eating gentry, with 
unkempt hair and in countless numbers. The kettles 
were bronze and bigger than cellars containing a 
dozen beds. Cotys himself had an apron on, and 
brought the soup in a gold pitcher ; and what with 
tasting the wine in the mixing-bowls he got drunk 
before the guests did. Flute music was furnished 
them by Antigeneidas, singing by Argas, harp music 
by Cephisodotus of Acharnae ; and in their lays they 
celebrated, now Sparta with its broad acres, now 
Thebes again, the seven-gated, interchanging their 
themes. And the groom, twas said, received as 
dower two droves of chestnut mares, a herd of 
goats, a golden sack and a wastrel? cup, a pitcher 
of snow, a pot of millet, a bin of bulbs,° twelve 
cubits deep, and a hecatomb of octopuses. In this 


@ Kock ii. 151. » Cf. Athen. 485 a. 
© See 63 d, note. 
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BoABoi, Kavrot, aiAguov, d&0s, 
pdpal’, od, pak, TETTUVES, o7rol,* 
Kepoauas onoapa, eipuxes, ares, 
mivvat, Aemd8es, pes, GoTpeta., 
KTéves, OpKUvEs* Kal Tmpds To’TOLS 
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wise, they say, Cotys made a marriage for Iphicrates 
in Thrace. But in our master’s house the feast shall 
be far more imposing and brilliant than that. For 
what does our house lack, what good things fail ? 
Surely not perfumes from Syrian myrrh, the breath 
of frankincense, visions of tender-flaked barley cakes, 
wheat bread, fine meal cakes, octopuses, entrails, 
suet, sausages, soup, beets, stuffed fig-leaves,* pease 
porridge, garlic, anchovies, mackerel, wine sops, 
barley gruel, Egyptian groats, beans, vetch, pulse, 
kidney-beans, honey, cheese, haggis, beestings, wal- 
nuts, groats, broiled crayfish, broiled squid, boiled 
mullet, boiled cuttle-fish, a sea-eel boiled, gobios 
boiled, baked roe-tunny, boiled hake, shark meat, 
perch, pike, cod, ray, sole, sword-fish, piper, herring, 
electric eel, shark steaks, honeycomb, grapes, figs, 
flat-cakes, apples, cornel-nuts, pomegranates, thyme, 
poppy, pears, sour thistle, olives, olive-cake, milk- 
cakes, leeks, horn-onions, onions, raised barley-bread, 
bulbs, cauliflowers, silphium, vinegar, fennel, eggs, 
lentils, grasshoppers, rennet, cress, sesame, peri- 
winkles, salt, pinnas, limpets, mussels, Oysters, 
scallops, tunny ; and besides all this, fowls in num- 

2 @piov, a dish often mentioned by the comic poets, con- 
sisting of eggs, milk, flour, honey, cheese, and lard in a 


wrapping of fig leaves. Cf. the modern Greeks dish dolmades, 
made with grape leaves. 


+ é« Kaibel: kcal A. 
2 arvoal Schweighauser: ota: AC. 
3 rvév Schweighiuser, cf. 311 d: mupay ** wheat” A. 
4 érot Meineke: érroi AC. 
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Y PY 
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payerp’, 6 Ow éorl® Seumvilwv 7 eye 
‘Podwos, eye 8’ 6 KexAnpévos IlepivOtos. 
ovdérEpos Lav noeTae tots >ArtiKots 
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womep Eevixy tapeOnke mivaxa yap peéyav 

\ la te 
exovra pixpods mevTE mMvaKioKoUs dive: 
ToUTWY O pev exet oKdpodor, 6 8 exivous vo, 
6 de Opupparida yvxetar, 6 dé Kdyyas Séxa, 
6 oe dvTaKatov  Hucpov. €v oow 8 eobiw, 
erepos excl’, ev daw 8° éxetvos, TOOT eyw 
HApdvica. BovAopar d€ y’, & BéAtTioTe ov, 
Kakelvo Kal TobrT’, GAN’ advvata BovrAopat: 
ovTe oTdpata yap ovTe xelpas® mévr” exw. 
opw pev odv exer TA TOLadTa TroLKiAny, 
arn’ obd€v eott TobTo mpds THY yaoTépa’ 
Katémaca’ yap To xetAos, odK evémAnoa Sé. 
Tt oby exes; B. CoTpeva ToAAa.. A. mivad feou 
TOUT Tmapabncers adrov ep éavTod péyav. 
exets exivous ; B. €TEpos €aTAl Gou Tivas: 
adtos yap advrov émpidpnv oxtw dBoda@v. 
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ber too great to tell: ducks, ringdoves, geese, snipe, 
thrushes, larks, magpies, swans, pelican, wagtails, 
crane— s. May she give a good push through the 
tail and the ribs of this gaping fool and crack his 
skull! a. But there are wines for you— white, 
sweet, native, of mild bouquet or smoky.” 

Lynceus, also ridiculing Athenian dinners in The 
Centaur,* says: “I say, cook! He who is to offer 
sacrifice and entertain me is a Rhodian, while 
I, who am the guest, come from Perinthus. Neither 
of us likes an Athenian dinner. There is a revolting 
quality in things Attic as in things foreign. For 
the cook sets before you a large tray on which are 
five small plates. One of these holds garlic, another a 
pair of sea-urchins, another a sweet wine sop, another 
ten cockles, the last a small piece of sturgeon. While 
J am eating this, another is eating that ; and while 
he is eating that, I have made away with this. What 
I want, good sir, is both the one and the other, but 
my wish is impossible. For I have neither five 
mouths nor five right hands. Such a lay-out as that 
seems to offer variety, but is nothing at all to satisfy 
the belly. For I simply bespatter my lips, I don’t 
fill them. What, then, have you ?—rue coox. A 
lot of oysters—a. You shall serve me a plate of 
them, all by itself, and not a small one, either. 
Have you sea-urchins ?—coox. Yes, of these you 
shall have a second course. For I bought them 
myself, fourpence worth.—a. This then is the one 


@ Kock iii. 274. 


1 Kock rightly introduces here a second speaker who is 
tired of this long recital. 2 Herwerden: éo7ly 6 A. 

3 yetpas Emperius, cf. 137 ¢: xethn A. 

4 «atémaca Meineke: xatémdynoga AC. 
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dish you shall serve by itself, that all may eat it 
alike—not I one thing, my companion another.” 
Hegesander of Delphi narrates * that the parasite 
Dromeas, when asked by someone whether he got 
better dinners in town® or in Chaleis, replied that 
the prelude to a dinner in Chalcis was more delightful 
than the entire lay-out of a town dinner, meaning by 
prelude the great quantity and variety of shell-fish. 
And Diphilus, in The Woman who left her Husband, 
introduces a cook whom he represents as saying : 
“ How many guests, sir, are invited to the wedding ? 
Are they all Athenians, or are there also foreign 
merchants >—s. How does that concern you, who 
are the cook?—a. That is the chief part of my 
art, master, to know beforehand what mouths are 
going to eat. Suppose you have invited Rhodians : 
no sooner have they entered, than you must give 
them the largest sheat-fish or ‘lebias’?% to enjoy, 
served piping hot. They will like that better than 
if you poured scented water over their hands.— 
s. Ay, their sheat-eating is a nicé custom.—a. Or 
suppose they are Byzantians, soak all you serve to 
them in bitters, with quantities of salt and garlic. 
For they have so many fish in their part of the world 
that they are all clammy and full of phlegm.” So 
Menander in Trophonius¢: “'The dinner is in honour 
of a stranger.—s. Who? Where does he come from ? 
For that makes a difference to the cook. These 
little island strangers, for example, are brought up 


a F.H.G. iv. 415. >’ Athens. 

© Kock ii. 545. 4% An unidentified fish. Cf. 118 b, 301 c. 
¢ Kock iii. 132, Allinson 438; cf. 9c. 
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mpos Jedv, Epapat® tértvya dayetv 
Kal Kepkamnv Onpevoapevy 
KaAdu Aem7@. 


b 


cotly 8 4 Kepxamn C@ov dmovov Tértvye Kat TUTL- 
yoviw,* ws Laevourmos mapiarnow ev Sevtépw® 
1 gt added by Bergk. 2 § added by Meineke. 
3 pauat Porson, cf. Eur. Hipp. 219: épat A, épas C. 
4 rirvyovlw of. Eust. 229. 30: cirrvyoviw Phot. p. 217 


Naber: rpvyoviw AC. 
5 devrépw Kaibel; 6’ AC, 
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on all kinds of fish just out of the water, and so they 
are not at all attracted by preserved fish; if they 
take it at all, they do it without zest, and welcome 
more gladly forcemeats and highly seasoned dishes. 
Your Arcadian, on the other hand, living far from 
the sea, is caught by oyster-bait, while the Ionian, 
bloated with wealth, makes his chief dish @ of pilaf,® 
and foods that provoke desire.” 

For the ancients employed dishes to whet the 
appetite, such as olives in brine, which they call 
kolymbades (‘‘ divers ’’).° Aristophanes, at any rate, 
says in Old Age*: ‘“‘ Do you, master, love the ladies 
who are over-ripe or the virginal ones with bodies 
firm as olives steeped in brine ?’”’ And Philemon in 
The Pursuer, or Soupy’: ‘‘ How did the boiled fish 
look to you ?—s. “Twas small, do you understand ? 
And there was brine, white and thick beyond 
belief, and no smell of pan or condiments. And 
all cried out, ‘What a good pickle you make!’” 
They used to eat even grasshoppers and cicadas as 
an incentive to appetite. Thus Aristophanes in 
Anagyrus*: “ Good Heavens, how I yearn to eat 
a grasshopper and a cicada (cercopé) caught on a thin 
reed.” Now the cercopé is an animal like a cicada, 
or titigonion, as Speusippus describes them in the 


* The piece de résistance, what is called in Cape Cod 
dialect ‘‘ the main hearty.” 

> xavdavdos, a Lydian dish of several varieties. 

DOF teelelit oy @ Kock i. 426. 

© Kock ii. 488. The second title appears to be the name 
of a parasite. 

* Kock i. 404. A parody of Euripides, Hippolytus 219 : 
‘“ Good heavens, how I yearn to course with the hounds, 
and hurl the Thessalian javelin, poising in hand my barbed 
missile beside my yellow locks of hair.” 
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1 ot xehddva added by Meineke and Cobet. 


2 C: thy avactépwow A. 
3 Schweighduser: 67’ é&v AC. 
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second book of his Similars. Epilycus mentions them 
in Coraliscus.* Alexis in Thrason® says: ‘‘ Never 
have I seen such a chatterbox as you, woman, be it 
cicada or magpie, nightingale or swallow, turtle-dove 
or grasshopper.” And Nicostratus in The Pet¢: 
“The first platter, leading the main courses, will 
contain a sea-urchin, some raw smoked fish, capers, 
a wine-sop, a slice of meat, and a bulb in sour sauce.” 

But they also ate as an appetizer turnips done in 
vinegar and mustard, as Nicander plainly shows in 
the second book of the Georgics?; for he says: 
“Of turnip and cabbage, in truth, two families 
appear in our gardens, long and solid. The latter 
you wash and dry in the north wind, and they are 
welcome in winter even to the idle stay-at-homes ; 
for soaked in warm water they come to life again. 
But the other, the turnip roots, you cut in thin slices, 
gently cleaning away the undried outer skin, and 
after drying them in the sun a litile, either dip a 
quantity of them in boiling water and soak them in 
strong brine; or again, put equal parts of white 
must and vinegar in a jar together, then plunge the 
slices in it, having dried them off with salt. Often, 
too, you may pound raisins and biting mustard-seeds 
with a pestle and add it to them. When cream of 
tartar forms, and the top grows more and more 
bitter, then ’tis time to draw off the pickle for those 


@ Kock i. 804. > Kock ii. 326. 
¢ Kock ii. 219. This fragment refers to the use of hors- 


ad ceuvre in general. 
@ Frag. 70 Schneider; Athen. 369 b. 


4 Possibly ef y’ é (Schweighduser), and aporépy ére xbpon 
(O. Schneider). 
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who seek their dinner.” Diphilus (or Sosippus) says in 
The Woman who left her Husband“ :—a, “ Have you 
got sharp vinegar in the house ?—z. I fancy so, slave, 
and we have bought rennet. All this will I squeeze 
thick together in a nice dish for them, and the salad 
with sour dressing shall be served for all. For such 
condiments must speedily rouse the sensory organs 
of men when they are old, dispel the sloth and 
bluntness of their desire, and make them glad to eat.” 

Alexis in The Tarentines © says that the Athenians 
have but te take a sip of wine at the symposia to 
make them dance: “ Yes, you must know that that 
is the native custom in fair Athens. They all begin 
to dance the moment they glimpse ° the smell of 
wine. You’d say you were looking upon some 
strange mishap should you suddenly join the com- 
pany. Now for the young, perhaps, there is some 
grace init ; but when I see that charlatan Theodotus, 
or the foul parasite, frisking and rolling the whites 
of his eyes the while, I’d gladly take and nail him 
to the gallows.” Possibly Antiphanes also, in The 
Carians,4 may be referring to the Athenian custom 
of dancing when he ridicules a sophist for dancing 
during dinner in these words: ‘‘ Don’t you see that 
reprobate dancing with his arms?* No shame feels 
he, the expounder of Heracleitus, the sole discoverer 
of the art of Theodectas, and the author of a com- 
pendium of Euripides.” To this quotation one might 


* Kock ii. 546. > Kock ii. 379. 
¢ A comic locution. 4 Kock ii. 55. 
e “If you have pretty arms, dance,” says Ovid. 


1 gt + eloopav Casaubon: déyers dp dv AC. 
2 avamntapi dv abrov AC: av atrdv deleted by Dobree. 
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add not inappropriately these words of Eriphus the 
comic poet in Aeolus*: “ For there is an ancient 
proverb not untrue : they say that wine, my father, 
persuades old men to dance against their will.” 
And Alexis in the play entitled Fair Measure ® says : 
“ At a subscription-dinner they were drinking with 
an eye only for the dancing and nothing else ; and 
they took the names of dainties and foods—Relish, 
Prawn, Gudgeon, and Wheat-flour.” 

“An Attic dinner,” said Plutarch, “is described 
not unwittily by Matron, the writer of parodies, and 
because of its rarity I shall not hesitate, my friends, 
to quote it for you :* ‘Sing, Muse,? of the dinners, 
many and plenteous, which Xenocles the orator 
offered us in Athens. For even thither I went, and 
great hunger came with me.’ There I beheld fair, 
large loaves whiter than snow, like finest meal cakes 
to the taste For them also did Boreas yearn when 
they were baking. And Xenocles himself went in 
review through the ranks of the heroes,” but stood 
still when he came to the threshold? And near him 
was the parasite Chaerephon, like unto a hungry 
sea-gull?; empty he was, but well acquainted with 
dinners furnished by others.” ‘Thereupon the cooks 
filled the tables and brought them in—the cooks to 
whose rule the mighty Heaven of Kitchens is com- 
mitted,! either to hasten the hour of dinner or retard 


@ Kock ii. 428. » Kock ii. 328; ef. 127 d. 
© 60 Brandt. @ Of. Od. i. 1. © Od. vi. 164, 
f Il. x. 436-7. Cf. Athen. 64 c. 9 Tl. xx. 293. 
n TI. iii. 196. t Od. xx. 128. i Od. v. 51. 
k Od. vy. 250. ’ Tliad v. 750. 


1 dyapirws Meineke: dyapicrws AC. 
2 dvabetvac Brandt; but cf. Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 10. 
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ATHENAEUS 


év0’ ddAot mavtes Aaxydvous em xelpas taddov, 

GAN’ eyw od miBdpnv, GAN jobvov eloata mavTa, 

BodBovds domdpaydv Te Kal doTpea pveddevTa, 

epordpixov e@v yaipeuy, Dowixcov oor. 

avrdp exivous pia KapnKopowrvTas dcdvOars: 

ot de KvAw5opLevor Kavaxyy éxov év Tool maldwy 

ev kabap®, 60 Kiar’ én’ jHudvos KAvCeoKe: 

moAAas 8 eék Kedadfs mpobedAvpvous <«idKov 
axavoas. 

y) dé Dadnpry HAV’ abun, Tpirwvos éraipy, 

dvra Taped oXOMEVY puTrapa Kprdepva eae 

tovs 8 6 KikaAwy epider Kal ev otpeow e&- 
emepuKer . . . 

mivas Abe dépwv Kata TpuBa* AXHEVTA, 

as kara, pukotpiyos métpns AevKov Tpéedet 
vdwp . . 

bird Te xovpodurs Kat tpiyAn juAromdpyos . 

TH Oo eyw ev mMposTous éméXov KPAaTEpwOVvUxXa xetpa 

ovd’ éfOnv tpwoas pu, dace 5é° DoiBos ’AmdA- 
wv. 

ws de* Sov UtparoKAh, Kpatepov pjoTw@pa poBoro, 

tplyAns immodapovo Kapn PETA XEpolw ExovTa, 

a 5° eAdunv xdpun, Aayuov 8’ amAnorov auvéa. 

Ge d¢ Nypios Ouydrnp, Oétis apyupomela, 

onmin edrAdKapos, Sewn) eds avdjecoa, 

7 povn ixOds odca TO AevKoV Kal pedav olde. 

kal Tirvdv évdov, Aiwyns epixvdéa yoyypov 


1 Schweighiuser marks a lacuna here and below. 
2 kara TpvB\ia Wachsmuth: xara déuara Meineke: kal 


1 


d&uvra AC. 


3 rpdoas pu, dace O¢ Sealiger: tpdcas iva elace AC. 
4 6¢ added by Musurus. 


2 Od. ix. 288. > Od. ix. 293. ¢ Cf. above, 117 a. 
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it. Thereupon, all the others laid hands on the 
green herbs,* but I did not follow them; rather, I 
ate of all solid viands—bulbs and asparagus and 
meaty oysters,’ avoiding raw smoked fish, that dish 
for Phoenicians. And forth I dashed down @ sea- 
urchins with head-dress of streaming spines, which 
resounded as they rolled among the slaves’ feet ¢ 
in an open space, where the waves surged upon the 
beach,’ and many were the spines I pulled by the 
roots from their heads.’ Then came the Phaleric 
anchovy, darling of Triton, holding her soiled veil 
before her face” . . . and they were loved of the 
Cyclops and grew on the mountains. Then came 
one bringing pinnas, in ringing bowls,‘ which the 
white foaming waters nurture on a rock streaming 
with sea-weed. <A plaice with thick cartilage, and a 
red-cheeked 4 mullet came too; and upon it I was 
among the first to lay a hand with grasping nail.” 
But I was not quick enough to eat it, for Phoebus 
Apollo did me a hurt. But when I saw Stratocles, 
stern master of the rout,’ holding the head of the 
horse-taming mullet in his hands,” then did I quickly 
seize it with joy, and tore open its insatiable throat. 
And there came the daughter of Nereus, silver- 
footed Thetis, the fair-tressed squid, dread goddess 
with voice of mortal,” who of all fish alone knows 
the difference between black and white.2 I saw 
Tityus, too, glorious conger-cel of the marshy lake,? 


@ j.e, on the ground, in order to break them. 


@ Tl. xvi. 794. oI, Seawok(Gils allie ses 1Ntay5 
bOd. 1. 334. ¢ Od. iv. 72. See critical note. 
4 Od. ix. 125. k Od. xvii. 410? WOT Te ie OO. 
m Il. xxiv. 724. " Od. x. 136. 
~ ° Referring to the inky fluid a pee the cuttle-fish 
emits to blind pursuers. . xi. 576. 
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Keievov ev Aomddeoo’: 6 8 én’ evvea KetTo 
TpameCas. 
TH O€ per” ixvea, Patve | Ded AcundAcvos xOds 
éyxehus, 7 Atos edyer’ év dyKotvnor peyfvas, 
ex Kwrdv,* obev eyxeAcwv yevos aypoTepdwr, 
Tappeyelns, nv ov Ke Ov dvépes abAnrijpes, 
olor ap “Aorudvag TE kal ’"Avrivwp eyevovTo, 
pyoiws én’ dak ay am ovdeos oxAocevay: 
TpromriBapiot yap Tal ye Kal evveamnyees Hoav 
evpos, drap EAKOs ye yeveoOnv evvedpyvior. 
TOAAG 8 dvavTa KatTavTa KaTa oTéyos HAW o 
padyerpos, 
oeiwy orpopdpous mivaKas Kata Sefvov pov. 
T@ O° dpa TecoapdaKovta péAawat yUTpaL EmrovTO, 
avtap am EvBoias Aomades Técat eoTiydwvTo. 
*Ipis S° dyyeAos AVE modHvepos, WKéa Tevlis, 
mépkyn T avOccixpws Kal 6 SnuotiKds peAavoupos, 
os Kal Ovnros ewy emer’ tyOvow abavaroow. 
olin & ad Odvvov- Keparr Dorapnrddao 
voodu apevori Ket, Kexohwpevy ovveKa TevYewV 
aipopevwv: TO d€ Hwa Oeol Odoav avOpamoror. 
pin e, nv dpiddovar® mepioods TEKTOVES dv8pes, 
Tpnxer dAX’ ayaby) Kovpotpddos: od yap eywye 
qs oapkos Svvaprat yAuKepostepov ddAo idéoBar. 
omradéos 5° ciofAbe meAdpios immota KeoTpeds 
ovk olos: dua TH ye duddexa capyol Emovto. 


1 é«k Kwrév Kaibel: év xroirdv’ A. 
2 plvn 0’ aw piréovor Meineke: plynv pidéover A (cf. 136 b). 


2 Od. a SO sel ioos » Od. xi. 267: 
cli 852. @ Tl. xii. 447, @ Il. xii. 448, 
f Od. xi. 311. 1-Od. xi, 312. Re Th. xxi 116. 
+ Tl. v. 46. 4 Il. ii. 534. 
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lying in the casseroles ; and its length covered nine 
tables. In its tracks followed the white-armed 
goddess-fish,* the eel, who boasted that she had lain 
in Zeus’s embrace,’ from the Copaic Lake whence 
comes the race of wild eels.° Of mighty size was 
she, and two men who contend for prizes,4 such as 
Astyanax and Antenor were, could not have lifted 
her easily from the ground into a cart. For they 
measured nine cubits and three spans/ in width, 
and they were nine fathoms long.’ Oft did the cook 
go back and forth throughout the room,” balancing 
on right shoulder the platters covered with dainties,? 
and forty black kettles followed him close,i while 
from Euboea there marched in close array as many 
casseroles.* Came, too, the windswift messenger 
Tris, the fleet squid,’ and the flower-dotted perch 
and plebeian black-tail, which, mortal though he was, 
was companion of fishes immortal.” But alone and 
apart, wroth at the loss of his armour, stood the 
head of the tunny, son of Lurkhole”; and the gods 
had made it a bane to men.° The file-fish, which 
carpenters ? love extravagantly, was there—the rough 
but kindly nourisher of the young; I shall never 
behold anything sweeter than its flesh.2 There en- 
tered, too, that doughty knight,” baked mullét, yet 
not alone ; for a dozen sargs followed in close com- 


& Tl. ii. 516. Cf. below, 169 e f. 

JI. ii. 786. mT. -xviw 154. 

n Od. xi. 543 and 557. ‘The angry tunny-head in the 
parody is a fusion of Ajax defrauded of his armour (which 
in the case of the fish is his scale-covered body) and the 
sulking Achilles, whose surname “‘ son of Peleus ”’ sounded 
in Greek somewhat like ‘‘ son of Lurkhole.” 

o Od. x. 555. PILeVA Oho. 

Oda ix. Bie oT SBta 
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ATHENAEUS 


/, > +3 Me ae) lal v4 e 
Kvavoxpws 8 auias emt Tots péyas, Os TE 
badadoons 
ma0ns Bevbea, olde, Locewddawvos dod pws, 
Kapidés e saat Znvos ’OAvptriov elolv aouon,* 
at 57 ‘yypat Kupat? €oav, xpyorat de mdcao8ae. 
xpvoodpus, os KdAdoTos ev dAdAos toTaTau 
ixOus, 

/ \ oy / / 
KapaBos, aotakos atte AtrAaleTo Owprocecbar 
ev pakdpwy Seimvois. Tots Saitvupoves yep’ 

epevres 
> / if 33 éQ \ > / JAA 5 
ev otdpaclw 7° ecav Kal amnyayov aAAvédus 
aAXov. 
Tov & dp’ EAoyp Kpelov Soupixdvtos 7 NVEovevev, 
ob mAjpys. Tp ewv Kparep@s TaAdun émropexOnv 
yevoaot iweipwv* (70 dé duBpootn prow €do€ev, 
olny" daivuvtar pdKkapes Oot aiev edvres. 
pvpavav 8° éméOnke dépwv, mpokdAvupa® tpa- 
mets, 
Say 0, iy opeconev ayaddowevn Trept Seupyv, 
ae. nyu eBauve Apaxovreddn peyaltuw. 
Soe & av apebney devyevh abavarawy, 
BovyAwooov 0, ds Evarev ev dAun popuvpovon, 
kixhas oe éLeins nBijTopas dyer ners 
Kal méTpas KaTa Bookopévas, tddas 8 ddaTwvous. 
ev S dvapg capyot TE Kal UmmoupoL yAdees TE, 
Hoppupos avra 8° ev, yadén,’ omdpos: ovs 6 
pudyepos 
1 dod) Ludwich: dodol AC. 
2 al 6) vipa kupal Paessens, cf. Od. ii. 16: adnyapixudar A. 
3 7 added by Meineke. * olny Nauck: eivac fy AC. 
5 mpoxdduuwa Kaibel: 76 cdd\umma AC, 


® Boiyhwoodv 0 Meineke: Bovyhwcowy bs A. 
7 éqv, yarén Sealiger: Fv weyddn AC. 
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pany.* After them came a mighty blue-skinned 
mackerel, which knows the depths of every sea, 
Poseidon’s henchman.’ And prawns there were, 
theme of Olympian Zeus’s song, which were crooked 
with age, but good to eat. The gilt-head was there, 
the fairest fish amid all others,¢ the crayfish, too, and 
the lobster eager to arm for the fray ¢ at the feasts 
of the Blessed. Upon them the feasters laid hands 
and put them to their mouths, pulling them this 
way and that Their leader was the lordly elops, 
glorious in battle,’ for which, sated though I was, 
I stretched forth a lusty hand, eager” to taste of it ; 
and it seemed to me as ambrosia, on which feast 
the blessed gods that live for ever.* Then the cook 
brought and added to our store a lamprey which 
covered the table,’ and the girdle which she wore 
with pride about her neck,” what time she wed the 
high-souled son of Dracon. Sandals,! again he placed 
beside us, everliving offspring of immortal goddesses, 
and a sole, which dwelt in the roaring brine”; then 
lusty carp in order, high-flying,” which feed among 
rocks, and watery piglings. 0 And mingled with all 
were sargs and horse-tails and sheats, and opposite 
a roarer, a shark, and a gilt-head. These the cook 


@ Ti. iii. 143. » Od. iv. 385-6. 

© Od. ii. 16. Cf. Athen. 64 c. @ Tl. xxii. 318. 
CTU S80 ON he * Od. xi. 385. 

9 Il. ii. 6453; the édow or ee has not been identified. 
h Od. x. 555. t Od. i Od. xvii. 333. 
BOTY SiViewl Bio vA fish es the flounder. 


moll. vi 39G. 
n The epithet, of course, is appropriate to «ixAac only in its 
normal sense, ‘‘ thrushes.’ 
° The Hyades portend rain. 
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oilovras mapeOnke pepov, Kviowoe dé dpa. 
TOV éreyev Saivvobar: epot b€ ye OnAvrepda 
elvar Bpwyar’ edokev- ere ceppawov" ex dAdAa. 
Ketto 0€ Tis Batavn, Hs ovdels HaTeTO Seva, 
ev Ka0ap® oO Trep Aomddwv Svepatvero X@pos. . . ¢ 
éfijs Kocougos, HAP’ epol, ds yedoaobar ETOULOS 
qunvs odd ap. aOueros env, mobeov be Kal dMor. 
Kwodqy 8° ws &dov, ws eTpepov* - év dé olvaru 
Keir’ ayxood yAvKepov Xpvods as, mhetov’ epdxov.” 
yevoduevos 6° ExAatov, 67” atipvov ovK ert Tatra 
dpopat, aAAd pe TUp@ det Kal waln o7pnpi. ees 
Nydds® 8’ ody brre€uewwe, Bialero yap p° ee - 
ddpva piv Cwpuds te péAas axpoxwAd 8 épOa. 
mats S€ Tis ek LaAapivos dyev TpuoKkaidera vyooas, 
Riuvns &€€ tephs, pdra mlovas’ ds 6 pdyerpos 
Onxe dépwrv, tw’ "APnvaiwy KatéxewrTo da- 
Aayyes o.. 
Xawpedowrv 8 evdnoev dua mpdcow Kal dmicow 
dpvilas yv@var Kal evatoura ovrileoOar. 
noOue 8 worte A€wv Adun S é ) ay 
Hobe WOT , twadaun 8’ exe TO oKédos 
dpuvob,® 
ddpa ot olkad® ldévre maAw ror8dpmuov ely. 
xovdpos 8 Hdumpdawros, dv “Hdasoros Kdpev 
efor, 
"Arruc@ év KEepapw méTTwV TploKaideKa pfvas. 


avrtap eel Sdéptrovo peAtfpovos e& epov evro, 


1 ref’ Hpuawvov Meineke: émel 5’ (él 8’ C) &puawor A, 
2, Meineke marks a lacuna. 
3 
4 


HO". + Hunv Ludwich : #\e udvos y. érouuos od wiv AC, 

8 ws dor, ws ér pepov Scaliger: 6’ elaidoy mas Erpewey AC. 

5 y\uKepdy . . . €p0Kov Gulick : yAukd amrelova xpvods av 
drrepixwy. 8 yndds Paessens: yvn\ns AC. 


eae dxéeooe Lumb: padéerar AC. 
8 duvod Wachsmuth: avrod AC. 
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brought in and placed ¢ steaming beside us, and filled 
all the house with their savour. On them he urged 
us to feast ; but to me, at least, they seemed to be 
food for womenfolk, and soon I was borne on to 
other kinds. Now there lay a dish, which none at 
the dinner had touched, where in an open space? 
rose to view the place of the saucepans. . . . Next 
came a blackbird for me, who sat ready to eat it ; nor, 
to be sure, was it untouched, for others yearned for 
it too. And a ham I saw, and no sooner saw than I 
trembled ¢ ; and near it lay the sweetened mustard, 
yellow as gold, but forbidding one to take too much. 
And when I had tasted I wept? that on the morrow 
I should not see it again, but must content myself 
with cheese and the faithful barley-cake. 

“* But my belly could not hold out, for it was over- 
come with pains ;¢ the black broth overpowered 
it, and the boiled pigs’ feet as well. But a slave 
brought from Salamis thirteen fat ducks’ from the 
sacred lake, which the cook’ took and placed where 
the Athenian phalanxes were posted.” And Chaer- 
ephon, directing his mind forward and back,’ re- 
cognized the birds, and perceived that they were 
auspicious for eating.’ So he ate like a lion,’ but 
in his fist he kept a lamb’s leg, that he might have 
wherewith to sup at evening when he went home.! 
And there was a gruel of pleasant aspect which 
Hephaestus had laboured to boil,” cooking it in an 
Attic bowl for thirteen months.” Then when they 
had banished desire for the delicious supper,’ and 


@ Od. xvii. 333. or tlx. 199% 
¢ [l. xiv. 294, cf. Theocr. ii. 82. 4 Od. xii. 309. 
Ti xvi LOZ ll NeDote a! Le Ve (1004 dle il. 5d8. 
er Tlvicoss. 3° Od. ii. 159. &" Od. ix, 292; 1. 104. 
U Od. ix.934. ™ J1,ii.101.° * Ij, v.387. 9° Od. xxiv. 489. 
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Xetpas vupapevovow 4 am ‘OQxeavoto podwy 
copatos mais Ad« pepo pvpov ipwov 700, 
aAXros 8° ad otehavous emt deEia raow edwxev, 
a cv 4 if / / 
ot podov dppeTrr€KovTo Sudvdixa Koopnbevres. 
KpynTnp oe Bpopiou EKcepavvuTo, | miveto 5° otvos 
NéoBwos, ob 8) mAcioTov avnp dbmép avdpa 
TETOKEL. 
Sevrepat avre Tpdarelau epaomrdcLovro yémovcat: 
ev 8° avtatow émqv dow Kal riova pira, 
povat te otadvdAal te, Beo8 Bpoplovo riOqvar, 
/ id > ¢ 4 ? / / 
mpoodatos nv 8 daudpakvv emixAnow Kadéovor. 
~ > > \ > \ eh ¢ ~ A > 
tov 8 éeyw odvdevos Habov ards, peotos 5 
avekeiuny. 
ws S€ ov EavOov, yAvKepdv, wéyav, eyKuKAov, 
adpov" 
Anjpntpos mats’ dmrov émevoeAPovtTa mAakobrTa, 
m@s av emeirta mAakobdvtos éeyw Oeiov ame- 
/ 
xolunv; ... 
29> ” , \ a / \ / > > 
odd et pou d€Ko, pev xeipes, d€Ka Se oropar’ elev, 
yaornp 5° dppnktos, XtAKeov d€ ow HTop evetn. 
TOpVaLL 5° elofAPov, Kodpat dvo Oovparoro.ot, 
as LtpatokAfs jAavve trodwKeas dpvidas as. 


"AdcEts 8° ev Luvtpéxovow emoKkamtwv Ta 


-Arrika detrva pnow : 


eywrye dvo AaBetvy payelpous Povdropae 

ovs av copwrdatous Svvenp’ ev TH ToAeL. 
peAXovra Seumvilew yap dvdpa Werradrdv 

odk ~Arriknp&s ovd’ darn prBopevers 

Ay pe Traparelvar Tov avopa Set Kal” ev? 
ExaoTov avT@® rapaTilévra . . . pweyarelws S€é... 
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had laved their hands in the streams of Ocean, a 
lovely boy entered and brought to them sweet 
unguent of orris-root ; another, again, gave chaplets 
to all from left to right, which were intertwined 
with the rose and variously adorned.? And a bowl 
of the Bromian god was mixed, and Lesbian wine 
was drunk, man vying with man to drink the most 
of it. Anon the “ second tables” were loaded to 
the full, and upon them were pears and luscious 
apples,° pomegranates and grapes, nurses of the 
Bromian god, and that freshly gathered grape which 
they call “ vine-bower.” @ But of them I ate nothing 
at all, for I lay back, too full. Yet, when I saw 
the brown, sweet, mighty, round, well-grown child 
of Demeter enter, a baked flat-cake, how could 
I abstain from that divine flat-cake?¢... But nay; 
not if I had ten hands and ten mouths,’ belly that 
could not burst, and a heart of bronze within me. 
Then there entered two trick girls, filles de joie, 
driven like swift birds by Stratocles.9’”’ 

Alexis, by way of ridiculing Attic dinners, says, in 
Running-Mates”: “I want to hire two cooks, the 
cleverest that I can find in all the town. For I 
intend to feast a man from Thessaly, not in any 
Attic fashion ; and I must not stretch the gentleman 
on the rack of famine by stingily setting before 
him each little dish separately, but (I will serve it 


OR eesxer ie b Od. 1x. 157. 

© Od. ix. 2173; ua, when modified by rlova, properly 
means ‘‘ fat sheep,” cf. Athen. 27 f. COU PNR 

ills Ska QElEY fF Il. ii. 490. 9 Tl. ii. 764. 


% Kock ii. 375: the text and meaning are uncertain. 


1 Gdpdv Jacobs: dvdpes AC. 
2Xiua pe mapareivar . . . kad’? év Herwerden: iug 
mapedbeiv & det AC, 5 Herwerden: avrots AC. 
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edtpamelou 5° elaly dvtws ot Merradoi, Kaba Kat 
v /, > ~ 4 
Epipds dnow ev [eAtaorH ovtws: 


Ta5° od Kopwos ob5€ Aais, & Lwpe, 

29> ? / ~ / / 
ov0” edtparélwv Wetrardv E€vwv tpodat, 
dv odK dpotpos nde yelp eyivero. 


ae) be TOUS els Xuwvidnv dvadepopevous IIrwxovds 
mrounoas Tous "AOnvaious dnoiv, orav Tots. Avoo- 
KoUvpots ev mpuTavelw apioTov mpoTWO@vrat, emt TOV 
tpamrel@v tiOevat “‘tupov Kal dvotHy dpumemets 7 
eAdas kal mpdoa,” drdouvnow trovovupevous THs ap- 
xaias dywys. LUdAwv dé tots év mpvtavei@ ovrov- 
pevots palav mapéxew Kedever, aptov de Tats 
€optais mpoomapatiWevas, uysovpevos Tov “Ounpov. 
Kal yap ékeivos Tovs apioTets ovvaywv mpos TOV 
“Ayapepvova * pupero oe dAgura, ” dno. Xpvo- 
ummos 7 ev Terdpre mept Tod KaAdod Kal THs 
ndovis pnow: “ ev’ AOjvats 5é toropodow od mavu 
dpyatwy dvety ywopevwv Seirvev ev Avkeiw Te Kal 
"Axadyucia, TOO pev els tiv "Axadjpevav eloev- 
éyKavtos oxsotrotod Aomrdada Tos ETépay Twa xXpelav 
Tov Képayov KaTa&at mavta' Tods tepotrotods ws" 
ovK doTelas Tapeodicews ywouevns, SéovTos 
amexeo0at tovTwr THV*® paxpdlev: Tov 8 ev TO 
Avxkeiw Kpéas Tapiynpov eis Tapuxos SiacKkevdoavra 
paoruywOhvat ws mrapacogtlopevov mrovnpa@s.” 
138 HAarwr 8° ev B’ Toduretas oUTws éoTd Tovs avTod 
veotroXitas, ypdduwv: “ dvev dybov, edn, Ws €otKas, 
1 Meineke: rdvras AC. 


2 After ws AC have paxpddev, deleted by Dindorf, 
5 rév added by Schweighiiuser, 


er 
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all together) in the grand style.” Thessalians, on the 
other hand, do set really luxurious tables, as Eriphus 
declares in The Peltast* in these words: ‘‘ Such 
dainties, O Syrian, not Corinth nor Lais ever served, 
nor are they even the fare set on bounteous tables 
of Thessalian hosts, of which this hand of mine has 
often had its share.’ Whoever wrote Beggars, 
generally attributed to Chionides,? says that when 
the Athenians set before the Dioscuri a collation ¢ in 
the town-hall, they place upon the tables ‘ cheese 
and a barley-puff, ripe olives, and leeks,” in memory 
of their ancient discipline. Solon prescribes that a 
barley-cake be served to all who dine at the town- 
hall, but that a wheat loaf may be added on feast 
days, thus following Homer. For the latter, when 
he gathers the nobles before Agamemnon, says that 
“ barley-meal was mixed.” 4% And so Chrysippus, in 
the fourth book of the treatise On Pleasure and the 
Good says: “It is recorded that at Athens two 
banquets of not very ancient date were celebrated 
in the Lyceum and in the Academy. Once, at the 
Academy feast, a fancy cook brought in a casserole 
intended for another use, whereupon the sacrificants 
broke the dish in pieces because an act of smuggling 
had been committed not tolerated by the city, it 
being obligatory to abstain from such far-fetched 
importations. At the Lyceum, again, the cook who 
had brought in some salt meat which he had made 
over in imitation of salt-fish was flogged for piaying 
the impostor with his over-refinement.” And Plato, 
in the second book of the Republic,’ thus portrays 
his new citizens at dinner when he writes: “It 
* Light-armed infantry-man. Kock ii. 430. 


5 Kock i. 5. ¢ See 82 e, note c, 237 e. 
4 Not in the Iliad. ¢ 372 c. 
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A \ + ¢ / > ~ > ee} 7 
mouets TOUS avdpas EoTLMMEVOUS. aAnOA, Av 8° eyo, 
Aéyets* émehabouny Ort Kal orpov efovow, dAas TE 
dnAovete Kal éAalas Kal TUpoY, kat BoABods Kat 
Adxavd ye, ofa 57) €v aypots épyjpara," epnoovrat. 
Kal Tpaynwara TOU Tapabicouev adrots Tay TE 
ovKkwv Kat épeBivOwv Kat Kuda, Kal pvpra Kal 
pyyous omroduodau mpos TO mop, peTpions bro- 
mivovTes. Kal ovTws Sudyovres tov Biov év eipyvn 
peTa Uyteias, Ws eiKds, ynpasol TeAcvT@VTES GAAOV 
Totottov Biov Tots éxydvors Trapadwaovaw.”’ 

‘Héfs 5€ Aexréov Kat wept TOY AakwriKOv ovp- 
mootwy. ‘Hpddotos pev obv ev TH evatn T&V toTo- 
pidv mept ths Mapdoviov mapacKeuns Aéywv Kal 
pvnpovevoas Aakwvik@v ovptrociwy dyat: “ Bép&Ens 
pedyov €k THS ‘EM ddos Mapdoviw THY Tapa- 
oKevnY KatéAurre THY avTOoo. Tavoaviay oby idovra 
thv To6 Mapdoviov mapackevnyv xpvo@ Kal apyvpw 
Kal mapameTdopact. touKtdois KaTeoKevaopnerny 
KeAcioat Tovs aptomowods Kat dromrolods KaTa 
tavTa Kalas Mapdoviw Setmvov tapacKkevacar. 
ToumadyTwy d€ TovTwY TA kehevobevra tov Ilav- 
caviay idovra KXivas xpuds Kal dpyupas €oTpw- 
pievas Kal tpamélas apyupds Kal TApacKevny 
jeyadomperh) det7vov, exmAayevra TA TpoKElpeva 
kedeBoar € emt yehwtt Tots éavtod SiaKdvois Tapa- 
oKevaoat Aaxevurov detmvov. Kal TApackeva- 
obévtos yehdoas 6 Tavoavias petetteuaro Tav 
“EMivev TovSs OTpaTHyovs Kal eAPdvTwv emdeibas 
éxaTepou Tov Selmvwv THY Tapackevny elev: 

“avdpes “EAAnves, ovviyayov studs Bovddpevos 

1 After éyjuara A adds re, not in C nor in Plato. 


2 Chap. 82; cf. Athen. 150 c. 
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would appear,’ he said, ‘that you represent your 
men as feasting without any relish.’ ‘ Quite true,’ 
I said; ‘I forgot that they will have a relish also, 
such as salt, of course, and olives, and cheese ; and 
they will cook bulbs and green vegetables, the sort 
of which they make boiled dishes in the country. 
And we will set before them dessert, I suppose, figs 
and chick-peas and beans, and they will toast myrtle- 
berries and beech-nuts before the fire, sipping their 
wine in moderation the while. Thus will they spend 
their lives, peacefully and healthily, and in all prob- 
ability will die in old age and transmit a similar 
mode of life to their offspring.’ ” 

Next we must speak also of Spartan symposia. 
Now Herodotus, in the ninth book of his Histories,¢ 
speaking of Mardonius’s tent and mentioning by the 
way the Spartan banquets, says: “When Xerxes 
fled from Greece he left behind the royal pavilion ® 
for Mardonius. Pausanias, therefore, when he saw 
the tent of Mardonius adorned with gold and silver 
and embroidered tapestries, commanded the bakers 
and fancy cooks to prepare a dinner exactly as they 
would for Mardonius. When they had done his 
bidding, Pausanias, seeing the gold and silver divans 
spread with coverings, and silver tables and a mag- 
nificent outlay for the dinner, in amazement at what 
was set before him, ordered in jest his own servants 
to prepare a Spartan dinner. And when it was 
ready, Pausanias laughed and sent for the Greek 
generals, On their arrival he pointed to the prepara- 
tions made for each of the dinners and said: ‘ Men 
of Greece, I have gathered you together because I 


> In imitation of which the Athenians built the Odeon, 
Paus. 1. 20. 3. 
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emdetEau Too Myjdev HyEwovos THY _adpoovyny, 6s 
TovadTny Stavrav éxwv 7AGev ws 7) 7pas ovtw Tadat- 
mwpov €xovTas. gaat d€ TwWes Kal avipa LvBa- 
perny emdnunoavra TH Undprn Kat ovveotiabevra 
ev Tots pudurious eimetv: “ eikéTws dvdperorarou 
amavrTwv eiot Aaxedarporroe: Edowro yap av" Tus €0 
dpov@v jupidKes dmobavety H ovTws «dTedods 
duaitns petadaBety.’ ” 

e Toda & é&v 7TH mapa Hevoddvre xavdbpw 
Tod mapa AdKkwou KaAoupévou deimvov_ Kotridos 
pevnpovevovta Kpartvov év IlAovrous Aéyewv: 


ms 3S A A t ” € , Cea bes 
dp adnbd@s tots E€vovow eotw, ws Aéyovo’, éxet 
mao Tots €APobow ev TH KoTridt Oowdobar Kards, 
ev 5€ Tals Adoyator dvoKar TpooTeTTaTTaXcvpEVAI 
KaTakpéwavrat Toto. mpeoBvTatow amodaKvew 

odaé ; 
Kat Edzodus ev Eihwot: 
f Kat yévyntat Totode odpepov KomTis. 


a 39 \ Q7/ ” e , / ‘A 
Acimvov 8° €or idiws Exov 7 KoTis, Kabdmep Kal 
TO Kadovpevov auKAov. emmy dé KoTrilwot, TpA@Tov 
pev 82) oxnvas TrovobvTat mapa Tov Dedv, év de Tav- 
a) ? wl > \ ) \ 7 PS) 7 
tars oTiBddas €€ Ans, emi dé TovTwY Sdmdas 
drrooTpwrvdovow, ep ais Tovs Katakdulévtas ed- 
wyxobow ov povov Tovs eK THS HucdamAs _dducvov- 
pevous, add, Kal Tovds emdnunoavras Ttav Edvwv. 
O’ovor 5’ ev tats Komiow atyas, dAdo 8 oddev 
1 dy added by Dindorf. 


® Frag. 86 Preller. > Agesilaus 8. 7. ° Kock i. 63. 
@ Kock i. 294, The verb is in a dependent clause, perhaps 
beginning with ‘‘ if.” 
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wish to show you the folly of the Median commander 
who, with all his luxury of living, came to attack 
us who are so poor.’ And some say that a Sybarite 
who had sojourned in Sparta and had been enter- 
tained among them at their public mess remarked : 
“It is no wonder that Spartans are the bravest men 
in the world; for anyone in his right mind would 
prefer to die ten thousand times rather than share 
in such poor living.’ ” 

Polemon,? commenting on the wicker carriage 
mentioned in Xenophon,’ cites Cratinus as mention- 
ing in The Plutuses ° the feast at Sparta which is 
called Kopis (“‘ Cleaver’). He says: “Is it then 
true, as they say, that yonder in Sparta all strangers 
who arrive are richly feasted at the Cleaver, and that 
in the public lounges sausages hang nailed to the 
walls for the old men to bite off with their teeth ? ” 
And Eupolis in The Helots¢: “. . . and the Cleaver 
be celebrated in honour of these men to-day.” 

The Cleaver is a dinner of a special sort, as is 
also that which is called the azklon. Whenever 
they celebrate the Cleaver they first cause to be 
constructed booths beside the temple of the god,’ 
and in them they place rough couches of wood ; upon 
these they spread rugs, on which they hospitably 
entertain all who have placed themselves in a re- 
clining posture there—not merely persons who 
arrive from our’ country, but also any foreigners 
who have come to town. At the Cleaver they 
sacrifice goats, but no other victim of any kind ; and 


¢ Possibly Apollo of Amyclae. 

* The pronoun shows that Polemon, who came from the 
Troad, is no longer the authority; but the quotation is 
resumed immediately. 
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tepetov’ Kal TOV Kpe@v dddacr potpas Waou Kal TOV 
Kadovpevov duaikiAdov, os eoTww aptioxos eyKploe 
TapamAjovs, yoyyurAdrepos d€ TH idéav. dvddacr 
Tav ovvedyTiny Exdore Tupov XAwpov Kal yaorpos 
Kal dvaKkns Tomov Kal Tpaynuata obKa Te Enpa Kal 
Kudos kal paorrous XAwpous. Komilet d€ Kat 
tov dAAwv Lrapriarav Oo Bovddpevos. ev O0€ TH 
moAe KoTridas dyovat Kal Tots TOnvidiors KaAoupe- 
vous brep TOV Taide: Kopilovor yap at tirBal Ta 
dppeva, traudto, KaTad TOV Kalpov TODTOV «ls dy pov, 
Kat! _Tpos TH Kopudadtav Kadovpevny * ‘Aptewwy, 7 7s 
TO tepov Tapa, TV kahouperny Tiacoov €oTw ev 
tots mpos THv KAjrav pépeot, Tas Komridas tmapa- 
mAnoiws tats AeAeypévats emuteAoGor. Avovo. dé 
Kal Tovs yadabyvovs dpbayopicxovs Kal mapa- 
TiWéacw ev tH Doivn tods imvitas apTovs. 

“Ort dukAov tro TOV GAAwv Awpiéwv Kadctrat TO 


detmvov.? *"Emixapyos yobv ev *"EAnidu dnoiv: 


> / / / 
exddece yap TU TIS 
pee ORY Sm 3 \ Nia Sere N ” , 
em aikAov aékwv,® Td dé ExwY wWHYEO TPEXWV. 
Ta, avTa eipnKe Kal ev IlepudAdw. “ ev dé 7H Aake- 
Saiwove Tots elovobow els TO pudirrov, peta detmvov 
TO Kaovpevov diuxdov elopepovow dptous év dp- 
puxlde Kal Kpéas EKAOTW, Ka TO vEewovre Tas poipas 
aKodovbdr 6 dudKovos KnpUTTEL TO dLKAOV TpoOTLMeEls 
Tob Téupavtos Tv dvopwaciav.” 


* cal omitted by C, deleted by Kaibel, who reads kat 
Tatras after MEpedt. 

2 8re dexdov bard TOv Awpréwy Kadetrar 7d Seimvov C: 7d dé 
dixdov brd uev Tv d\\wv Awpiéwy Kadelrac Oetrvoy A. 

3 déxkwy Wilamowitz: éxav A. 


@ Since the speaker has just referred to Rome in rfs 
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of the meat they give portions to all, also the 
cake called physikillos,* which is a small cake like the 
enkris (““ honey-cake ”), but rounder in shape. They 
give to all who come together there a green cheese, 
a slice of paunch and sausage, and dessert consisting 
of dried figs, dried beans, and green beans. Any 
one among the Spartiates, besides, who wishes to do 
so may take part in the Cleaver. They celebrate 
the Cleaver in town; they also celebrate the 
Nurse Festival, called Tithenidia, for the children. 
In this the nurses take the male children at the 
time of the Cleaver into the country, and there, 
before the image of Artemis Korythalia, as she is 
called, whose temple is beside the fountain of Tiassus, 
in the region toward Cleta, they celebrate the 
Cleaver in the same way as for those first men- 
tioned. They also sacrifice sucking-pigs, and at the 
festival banquet they serve the oven-bread mentioned 
before? 

By the other Dorians the chief meal is called 
aikion. Epicharmus, at any rate, says in his Hope ° : 
“For someone unwillingly invited you to dinner 
(atklon), but you made off to it on the run quite 
willingly.” He has the same also in Periallus. ‘‘ But 
in Sparta the so-called azklon comes after the dinner ; 
they serve it to those who are admitted to the mess, 
being bread loaves in baskets and a piece of meat 
for each. The attendant who accompanies the dis- 
tributer of the meat announces the aiklon, adding 
the name of the donor.” 


juedarfs, it is probable that gvalk:Ad\os is Latin, not 
Laconian, quasi fissiculus, a small roll cleft in the middle; 
cf. potd\\xKror, folliculus, 14 f. 

+ See 109 c, 1l5e. ¢ Kaibel 97, 111, Diels 223. 
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Tadra bev 6: Tlokguwy: mpds dv avtiréywv 
Aidupios 6 ypappatiKos—KarEt dé ToOTOY Anpa}- 
tptos 6 Tpovlyvios BiBAvoAdBav oud TO ARGOS cv 
EKoeOWKE OVYYpaypaTwY: eoTl yap tproxthva pos 
Tots Tevraxoators—pnat TAOE* ToAvparys,” "pnot, 
** éy tots Aaxevuots t toropet ore Ty pev trav “Ya- 
KwOiwv Ovoiav ot Adkwves emt tpeis yuépas avv- 
Teodor Kal dua TO 7réVvOos TO yuvdpLevov" Tept TOV 
‘YaruvBov ovTE orepavobvrar € emt Tots delmvous ovre 
diprov elad€povow ovrTe® dra meppara Kal TO 
TOUTOLS dcddovba diddact Kal Tov els TOV Beov 
Tatava ovK adovow ovd dddAo tt ToLwdTov <ic- 
/ > \ he >? a + / ~ 
dyovow oddev Kaldmep ev Tats dAAats Ovatats TOLOb- 
aw, GAA per’ edrakias Todds Sevmvijcavtes am- 
épxyovrar. TH de eon TOV TPLOV Tpeep@v yiverat 
Oa mrouxikn Kal maviyupis a€idAoyos Kat peyarn* 
maides TE yep Kiapilovow ev xirdow ave w- 
opevots Kab Tpos awAov ddovres mdoas apa. TO 
TARKTPY Tas xopoas emUTpEeXOVTES ev pu0u@d pev 
cate peer o€€os d€ Tévov Tov Oeov adovow* 
aAdXou ep’ iarmreoy KEKOOLNLEVWY TO OéaTpov 
Seay: Xopoé TE veavioKwy mapamdn Bets 
eloépxovTat Kal TOV employ Twa. TounpaTanv 
adovow, Spxnorat Te év Tovrous dvojrepvywevor TV 
Kinow dpxaueny v0 TOV avAcv Kat THY ony 
movodvTat. Tov de trapHevwy at pev emt kavdbpev’ 
pepovTat moduTeAas KATEOKEVAGHLEVOY, at 8 ep’ 
dpuitAas apudtwr eCevypevwv moutevovow, ataca 


1 Gulick: yevduevoy AC. 
2 otre added by Schweighauser. 
3 AC have kauapwray Eviivwy apudrwy, ‘* covered wooden 
chariots,” a gloss deleted by Dobree. 
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Thus Polemon ; but he is contradicted by Didymus 
the grammarian (whom Demetrius of Troezen calls 
the “ book-forgetter”’ because of the number of 
treatises—three thousand five hundred—which he 
has published). Didymus says: “ Polycrates relates 
in his History of Sparta® that the Spartans observe 
the ritual of the Hyacinthia for a period of three 
days, and because of the mourning which takes place 
for the death of Hyacinthus they neither wear 
crowns at the meals nor introduce wheat bread, nor 
do they dispense any cakes, with their accompani- 
ments, and they abstain from singing the paean to 
the god,? and do not introduce anything else of the 
sort that they do at other festivals. On the con- 
trary, they eat with great restraint, and then depart. 
But in the middle of the three-day period there is 
held a spectacle with many features, and a remark- 
able concourse gathers which is largely attended. 
Boys with tunics girded high play the lyre or sing 
to flute accompaniment while they run the entire 
gamut of the strings with the plectrum ; they sing 
the praises of the god in anapaestic rhythm and in 
a high pitch. Others march through the theatre 
mounted on gaily adorned horses; full choirs of 
young men enter and sing some of their national 
songs, and dancers mingling among them go through 
the figures in the ancient style, accompanied by the 
flute and the voice of the singers. As for the givls, 
some are carried in wicker carts which are sumptu- 
ously ornamented, others parade in chariots yoked 
to two horses, which they race, and the entire city is 


@ F.H.G. iv. 480. ; > Apollo. 
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S ev Kwhoe Kal xapG THs Bewpias 7 moles Kab- 
éornkey. tepetd TE maim An OA Ovovor THY Tpepav 
Tavryy Kal Sevmvilovow ot moira mavTas TOUS 
yvwpiwous Kat tovs SovrAous Tovs idtous: ovdels 8’ 
daroNetmret THY Avotav, aAAa Kevotoba ovpBaiver 
THY TOAW TpOS THY Bde’ 

140 Tas de KoTribos pvynpovever Kat “Apiotodavys 7 i) 
MiAvANos ev Tats Ilodcow, ’EmiduKos Te ev 
Kwparioxw Aéywv ottws: 


moTTav Kod’, ol, owpat 
ev "AuvKdAatov' map’ "AméAdw, 
72 , \3 ” 
el? Bapakes mroAAal® Kaprou 
\ 4 , CIN 
Kal dwuds* tor pdda advs, 

Suappndnv A€ywv pdlas ev tats Konic. mapa- 
Tiecbai—robro yap at Bdpaxes SyAobow, avy 
? 7 / nn \ rh 
tod’tas, ws dnow Avkddpwr, 7 TA Tpodvpapara 
Tov pala@v, ws *Epatoobévys—Kkai dprovs Se 
Kat Cwudv twa Kabydvopevov mepittds. Tis dé 
2 ¢ \ ~ ? / le > ~ 
€oTw 1 KomTis cadds extiferat ModAms ev rH 
Aakedatpoviwy moditela ypddwv ovtws: ‘ tovobct 
b d€ Kal Tas KaAdovpevas KoTridas: éotiv 8 1 KomIs 
delmvov, paca, apTos, Kpéas, Adyavov aor, 
Cwpds, obkov, Tpaynpa, Géppos.’ aAAa ur 
ovd° dpbayopicokor A€yovrat, es pynow Hogue, 
ot yohabjvot xXotpot, aA’ opIpayoptoxor, emrel 
mpos TOV opOpov TlTpaoKOVTAL, os Ilepoatos 
toropet ev Th ANaxovuch moAuTeia Kal Avooxoupidns 
ev B’ moXureias Kal "A piorox)ijs ev TO TpoTépw 


1 ol, owmar év ’Apuwdaitouy Ahrens (after Bergk), év ’Aju- 


kAaioy Gulick: owoww’ alév duvkedatov A. 
5 tap *Aré\\w Ahrens, ef Kaibel: mrapayyé\\wor A. 
3 oda Kaibel: ro\\a of A. * dwuds Dindorf: dwoeuos A. 
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given over to the bustle and joy of the festival. On 
that day they sacrifice very many victims, and the 
citizens entertain at dinner all their acquaintances 
and their own servants as well. Not one misses 
the festival ; on the contrary, it so happens that the 
city is emptied to see the spectacle. 

“The Cleaver festival is mentioned also by 
Aristophanes or Philyllius in The Island Tonns,* and 
by Epilycus in Coraliscus,»> who says: ‘To the 
Cleaver methinks Ill go, to Apollo’s kirk at 
Amyclae, where are tall barley-cakes, fu’ many, and 
wheaten loaves, and a broth that is bonny.’ Thus 
he expressly says that barley-cakes are served at 
the Cleavers. For that is what ‘tall barley-cakes’ 
(barakes) means—not ‘dumplings’ (tolypae), as 
Lycophron asserts, nor the bits of barley-cakes in 
the first kneading, as Eratosthenes says °; further, 
there were wheat-loaves and a broth of some kind, 
extraordinarily well seasoned. What the Cleaver 
really is is plainly set forth by Molpis in his Lacedae- 
monian State. He writes as follows:4 ‘ They also 
celebrate the so-called Cleavers. This is a dinner 
consisting of barley-cake, wheat loaf, meat, uncooked 
greens, broth, fig, nut, and lupine.’ What is more, 
the sucking-pigs sacrificed are not called orthdgorisct, 
as Polemon maintains, but orthragorisci, because they 
are offered for sale at dawn (orthros), as Persaeus in 
his Spartan State ® and Dioscurides in the second book 
of the State’ assert, to whom may be added also 


2 Kock i. 786. > Kock i. 803. 
¢ Frag. 26 Streck. OV RSE. Gs Av. 405s 
¢ Ibid. ii. 623. The last part of the word is here con- 
nected with dyopdgerat, “is marketed.” 
f Ibid, ii. 192. 
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c Kal ovTos Tijs ANaKesvev mouretas. ére dnow o 
TloAduwrv Kat ro Setmvov dbo Tov ANaxedatpoviev 
dukAov mpocayopevecOar, mapamAncdiws amdvTwv 
Awpiéwv ottws atdto Kadotyvtwy. *AAKwav ev 


A 4 / 
yap ovtTw dyot- 
? \ a a ~ 2 A a Ls 
Kym Ta pwra Spvdfrar Kyi Tats cvvatKkAcats, 


4 \ / ~ \ / com 
ovUTwW Ta auVvdcimvia KaAdY. Kal madw: ‘ duKAov 
*AAKpawy dppdgaro.’ dukrov 8° ob A€yovow ot 
Adxwves THY pera TO Seimvov potpay, add’ jovde 
Ta Svddpueva Tots Pidirars eta TO Seimvov: aptos 
/ > + / > > 2 / \ / 
yap e€oTt Kal Kpéas. GAN’ emaikAa pev Héyerar 
TatTa, OvTa olov emixopnyjwaTa Tov ovvTETay- 
d pévov tots diditats dixkdov: mapa yap TobTo 
olua THY pwriy memovpoOa. Kal eoTW 7 Tapa- 
oxeu7 TOV Aeyouevwv erraikAwy odx ami, kabdrrep 
e 
0 Todeuev dreiAndev, dAAd. Surt}* Nv pev yap 
Tots travou Tapéxovot mave Tis evKOAGS €oTL Kal 
evTeAns. dAdita yap éoTw eAaiw Sedevpéva, a 
pyoe NuxoxAis 6 Adkwv Kamtew avrovs pera, 
To deimvov ev dvdrXos Sadvys, Tra,po Kal Kap- 
paridas pev mpooayopeverbar TO pidra., avTa 
ede ra ypatorad Kappata. dtr dé os Hv Tots 
mada Kat pvdda Sadvns tpaynuatilecbar Kaddias 
na ~ > cal /, / A 
7 AvoxdAfjs ev tots KixAwst dnow ottws: 


pudMas 9 Seimvwv Katddvois We Kabazep oxn- 
patwv. 


a NY ? \ a > 5 A Sf , 

nv els TA TWV AVOPWV pe LTLa KopiCovat, OKEVO- 
a ” , ¢ , 

TIOLELTAL EK TLVYWV Cawy WPlLoLLeVvwV, TAPAXOPY ~ 


1 raicl Basle edition: ado. A. 
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Aristocles, who says the same in the first of his two 
books on the State of the Spartans.* Further, Polemon 
says that the chief meal is called atklonby the Spartans, 
all Dorians alike calling it the same. For Aleman, at 
any rate, has it thus:® ‘ Whether he is at the mill 
or at the company mess (synaikliai), he tears his 
hair,’ calling by this name the meals shared together. 
And again:° “ Alemaon hath made ready the meal 
(atklon).’ Spartans do not say ‘ aiklon’ for the portion 
following dinner; and what is more, the word 
as they use it does not signify the doles given to 
messmates after the dinner; for it means bread and 
meat. These, on the contrary, are called epazkla, 
being, as it were, additional viands served to mess- 
mates after the regular azkion, or meal. It is from 
this, I faney, that the word epazklon is formed. 
Moreover, what is prepared for the so-called epaikla 
is not uniform, as Polemon assumes, but is of two 
sorts: that, namely, which they give to the boys is 
very simple and frugal, being merely barley-meal 
soaked in oil, which the Spartan Nicocles says 4 they 
greedily gulp down (kapto) after dinner on laurel 
leaves, whence, he says, the leaves are called kam- 
matides, but the meal-cakes themselves are. called 
kammata.e And that it was a practice among the 
men of long ago even to munch laurel leaves as 
a dessert is shown by Callias (or Diocles), who 
says, in The Cyclopians’: “Here comes the dish of 
leaves, which means an end to our dinners and our 
dances as well.’ But that which they bring in for 
the men’s mess is prepared from certain definite 


® F.H.G. iv. 464. Ce Ge thar) Os 
¢ Ibid. 71. @ F.H.LG. iv. 464. 
¢ Of. Eng. ‘ snack,” of a small luncheon hastily eaten, 
* Kock i. 694. 
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yobvros abra Tois Piditais évds THY edTopovvTwy, 
éof? ote 5€ Kal TActdvwr. 

‘O 8€ MédAms Kat pattinv dyoi mpooayopeve- 
cba Ta erdikAa. mept de TOV ematkAwy Ilepoatos ev 
TH Aaxevury mrohureta ovtwat ypade: ‘Kal edOds 
Tovs pLev €e¥mdpous Cnpusot els emduKkAa: rabra dé 
€oTw peta Setmvov Tpaynwara: Tots 8 amdpots 
emurdtret ahaprov H oTPdda 7 pidra dadvns 
pepe, ors Exar TO Bue Kanrew pera 
deizvov' yiverat yap adAdita edaiw eppapeva. 
To 8 dAov worep moNrevpd. Tt Totto 81) ovp- 
ioratat puKpov. Kal yap ovrwva. det mpa@Tov 
Kataketobau n SedTepov H ent tod oKystrodtov 
Kabjoba, mavTa Tovatta movotow «is émdiKdAa.’ 
Ta Opova totopet Kat AvooKxoupidns. mepi dé TOV 
Kappatiowv Kal Tv Kaypatwy NuxoKAfs ottws 
ypade: ‘ duaxovoas de mdvtwy 06 epopos ToL 
amédvoev 7) KaTedikacev. 6 5€ vuKHoas eCyulwoev 
ehadp&s row Kdwpacw 7 Kappatiow. é€otl dé 
Ta pev Kaupata pavoTrd, al dé Kapparides als 
KaTTovot TA Waord..’ 

ITept dé tod Tav duditiwv® Sdeimvov Arxatapyos 
Tdde toropet ev TH emvypadopevw TpuroditiKd: 
“ro detmvov mp@rtov pev EKadoTW xXwpls mapa- 
THE wevov Kal Tmpos ETEpov Koweviay oddepiay 
€xov' «ira pacay pev oonv dv exaoTos 7 Bovdo- 
pevos, Kal met mdadw drav 7 Ovpos éexdoTw 


1 piditiwy edd.: geditiwy A, perhaps by a popular 
etymology connected with peldouats ‘* be parsimonious. 


oH Geille O 2a. > The Ephor. 
° For cakes strung on poles, as in Greece to-day, cf. 
Plato, Rep. 372 B. @ F.H.G. iv. 464. 


° Ibid. ii. 242; the title apparently refers to a theory 
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animals, which are given as a present to messmates 
by one, sometimes even several, among the rich 
members. 

“ Molpis says that these after-dishes are also called 
mattye. Concerning them Persaeus, in The Spartan 
State,t writes as follows: ‘And immediately he 
assesses the well-to-do in a sum sufficient to pay for 
the epatkla; these are desserts following the chief 
meal. But from the poor he? requires a contribution 
of a reed or rush® or laurel leaves, so that they may 
be able to gulp down their epazkla after dinner. 
These consist of barley-cakes mixed with oil. The 
whole proceeding, trifling to be sure, has become 
an act of governmental administration. Whoever is 
appointed to take the first or the second place on 
the couch, or to sit upon the bed, must in all cases 
do the same at the epazkla.’ A similar account is 
given by Dioscurides. Concerning the laurel leaves 
and the food served on them Nicocles?% writes thus : 
“The Ephor heard the cases of all and either 
acquitted or condemned them. The victor levies 
a light fine consisting of meal cakes (kammata) or 
laurel leaves (kammatides) to serve them on. These 
kammata are cakes, while the kammatides aye the 
leaves with which they gulp them down.’ 

“Concerning the dinner eaten by the members of 
the mess, Dicaearchus records the following in the 
work entitled Tvri-Statesman’: ‘The dinner is at 
first served separately to each member, and there is 
no sharing of any kind with one’s neighbour. After- 
wards there is a barley-cake as large as each desires, 
and for drinking, again, a cup is set beside him to 


of the state which sought to combine the best features of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
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Kdbov* mapaxelevds eorw, dxpov d€ Tavrov 
ael Tore maoW coTw, vevov Kpéas épbov, eviore 
8° odd’ orurevoov* mAnv dov Te ptKpoV éXov 
orab ov ws TérapTov pddora, Kal Tapa tobro 
ErTEpov ovdev may 6 ye amo TovTwWY Capos t ikavos 
ov Tapa may TO Setmvov dmavras adrovds Tapa- 
TE[LTEW, Kav dpa éAda Tis 7 TUpds 7H obKov, ddd 
Kav Tt AdBwow emiddoupov, ixOdv 7 Aaywv 7 
parray 7 TL TowobTov. €iT ogéws 7187, dedeuTv7n- 
Koow voTEpa TepupEepeTat Tatra Ta émdukra 
Kadovpeva. ovpdeper 5 ExaoTos els TO idiTLov 
aAditwv pev Ws Tpla wddtoTa Huwediuva “ArrTiKd, 
olvov S€é yoets evdexad Twas 7H SwWdeKa, Tapa dé 
Tatra Tupot oTabudv Twa Kal ovKwr, ett d€ Eis 
opwviav Trepl déKa twas Ailywatovs dBodods.’ 
Ldatpos 8 év Tpit Aakevuciis moduretas ypaper 
“ Pepovor d€ Kal jemdurda, avrots of pudirac Kal 
TOV pev aypevouevwy th adtav eviote ot moddol, 
ov pay aAN’ ol ye mAovavor Kal dprov Kal ov av 
wpa ex TOv ayp@v oov els adTyy THY vvOvOLaY, 
vopilovTes Kat To mAciova TOY tkav@v Tapa- 
oxevalew mepitrov etvat, pa peMovra ye _TMpoo- 
péepeoba.’ MédAms dé Gras preva Oe To Seimvov 
etnbev det Tl Tapa TLwWoS xopilecdar, eviore de 
Kal Tapa mevoveny, map avtots Kat olKov jptu- 
pevy*® pattin,® 6 Kadrodow érmdikAdov. trav Sé 


1 «é8wv Casaubon: xaé’ oy A, 
2 8’ 00d’ driyuevody Schweighauser: de te wovoy A. 
3 +6 Casaubon: ra A. 
4 npruuévn Casaubon: jprupéva A, jprupévny C, 
5 uarrin Casaubon: parrinv AC. 


* The Attic medimnus equals about 14 bushels. 
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use whenever he is thirsty. The same meat dish is 
given to all on every occasion, a piece of boiled 
pork ; sometimes, however, not even so much as 
that is served, beyond a small bit of meat weighing 
not over a quarter of a pound. Besides this there is 
nothing whatsoever, except, of course the broth 
made from this meat, enough to go round among 
the entire company throughout the whole dinner ; 
there may possibly be an olive or a cheese or a fig, 
or they may even get something especially added, 
a fish or a hare or a ring-dove or something similar. 
Afterwards, when they have finished their dinner in 
haste, there are passed round these so-called epaikla. 
Each member contributes to the mess about three 
half-medimni of barley, Attic measure,* and perhaps 
eleven or twelve pitchers ® of wine ; besides this, a 
certain weight of cheese and figs, and further, to 
procure the meat, about ten Aeginetan obols.’ And 
Sphaerus, in the third book of his Spartan State,° 
writes: ‘The members of the mess also contribute 
epaikla to them. Sometimes the common people 
bring whatever is caught in the chase; but the 
rich contribute wheat bread and anything from 
the fields which the season permits, in quantities 
sufficient for the one meeting alone, because’ they 
believe that to provide more than is enough is un- 
called for, if the food is not going to be eaten.’ 
And Molpis? says: ‘Following the meal, it is 
customary always for something to be provided by 
some person, sometimes even by several persons, a 
dish (mattye) prepared in their own homes, and called 
epatklon. No one is in the habit of contributing 


> Each pitcher contained nearly six pints. 
° F.H.G. iii. 20. .  & Ibid. iv. 453. 
VOL. It L 145 
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Kopulopeveny ovdels obey dyopacas ctwBev pepe 
ovTE yap Adovhs ots’ dKpactas yaorpos oUvEKEV 
Kopilovow, adda THs abT@v apeThs amddeEw THs 
Kara oe Ojpav movovpevot. moAAot S€ Kat 
Touwea abrav _Tpepovres adlovers peradwoace 
TOV exyovwv. eott 8 7 pattva patra, xfves, 
Tpuyoves, KiyAa, Kdcovgot, Aaya, dpves, Epipor. 
ot d€ pudyerpou onpativovot Tovs det Tt Kop ovTas 
els Lecov, iva mavres <idGou! THY Tijs Orjpas 
diroroviay Kai THY els avrovs exTeveray. 

Anpnjrpios & 6 UKnhwos ev TO a’ Tob Tpwurod 
takOGMoU TI Tov Kapvelwy ono éopTay Tapa 
Aaxedatpoviors pimp clvat OTpaTLWTUKTS aywyns. 
ToTovs pev yap elvar 6” TO apiOua@, oxiddes de 
otto. KadobyTar oKnvais ExovTes TapamAjoidy TH: 
Kal évvéa Kal? Eexaorov avdpes Seurvodor, mavTa 
TE ATO TpooTaypaTos KnpVoCETAL,” EXEL TE EKAOTY 
oKuds ppatpias Tpets Kal yiverar 7) TOY Kapvetwr 
éopT emt Tépas Or; 

Thy d€ tis Sduairns Tijs TOLAUTNS ohnpdrnra 
voTepov KatadvoavTes ot Adxeves e€WKetAav els 
TpUPHy. @vAapxos yodv ev TH €«® Kal kK’ Tov 
toropuay Tdd« ypadet mepl avTav: “ Nakedatpdviot 
eis ev Ta vditia odK YpYovTO KaTa TO TaTpLOV 
eJos: ote 5€ Kaul | Tapayevowro, [utkpa ovupTreptev- 
exBetou vopou* Xdpur mapeokevaleTo Kal oKiddera® 
adtots oTpwuvat Te Tots peyeFeaw ovTws eEnoKy- 


1 6i6@o. Kaibel: idwor AC. 
® mpoordyparos A, mpoorayudrwv C, knptocerar AC: knpby- 
worros mpdooerat Kaibel. 
3 -’ Brueckner: i A. 
4 cummeprevex Deiat vou0v Casaubon : cupmrepevexdetow bu00 A. 
5 oxiddeca Kaibel: radu AC. 
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anything which he has bought by purchase in the 
market, for they contribute, not to satisfy their 
pleasure or the greed of the stomach, but to give 
evidence of their own prowess in the hunt. Many 
of them, too, who keep flocks, give a liberal share of 
the offspring. And so the mattya may consist of 
ring-doves, geese, turtle-doves, thrushes, blackbirds, 
hares, lambs, and kids. The cooks announce to the 
company the names of those who bring in anything 
for the occasion, in order that all may realize the 
labour spent upon the chase and the zeal manifested 
for themselves.’ 

“Demetrius of Scepsis, in Book i. of The Trojan 
Battle-order,* says that the festival of the Karneia at 
Sparta is a representation of their military discipline. 
There are, namely, places numbering nine, which 
they call ‘ sunshades * because they bear some like- 
ness to tents; and nine men eat in each, and a 
herald proclaims everything by order. Each ‘ shade,’ 
moreover, holds three brotherhoods, and the festival 
of the Karneia is held for nine days.” ® 

But the Spartans afterwards desisted from the 
austerity of such a mode of living and degenerated 
into luxury. Phylarchus, at any rate, in the twenty- 
fifth book of his Histories,¢ writes of them: “‘ The 
Spartans desisted from going to the common mess 
in the traditional fashion ; when they did go, the 
booths which were set up for those who resorted 
thither, in obedience to the law, were small, and 
the couch-coverings prepared for them were so 

2 Frag. 1 Gaede. 

> Here ends, apparently, the quotation from Didymus, 


begun at 139 d. 
¢ F.H.G. i. 346; by ‘“ Spartans’ are meant the Spartan 


kings, cf. Plutarch, Cleom. 13. 
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pevau mohutehas Kal TH TrouKtrla Suadpdpws wore 
Tov Sevov evious TOV mapadnpbérrev oxvety TOV 
dyOva. emt Ta mpookeddAraa epeidew. of Se 
TpOoTEpov emt Tob kAwrnpiov prob Svaxaprepobvres? 
Top: oAnu THY ovvovatay, OTE TOV dyKava ama€é 
epeioevay . . .” ets d€ TV Tpoerpywerny Tpupnv 
HAVov ToTnpiwy 7 exBéoeis TOAADV Kal Bowpdrey 
mavTooaT@s TeTounevenv mapabécets, € ete O€ pbpov 
eén\Aaypevwr, ws 3° adres olveny Kal Tpaynudtwv. 
Kal TOUTWY jp&av ob juucpov mpo KAcopévous Baot- 
Aevoartes ’ ‘Apeus Kal "Axporaros adAucny efovatay 
CnAdoavres: oUs Tocobrov avOis drrephpay. TWES 
Tov iSuwt dy To&v ev LardpTyn yevopevey Kar exetvov 
TOV xpdovov TH ToAuTeAcia TH Kal? adtovs, Wore 
Soxetv tov “Apea Kat tov *Axpdratov edredeta 
mavras vmepBeBAnkévar tos adeAcoTrdtovs TaV 
Tporepov. 

copevns dé Todd dueveyKas TO Te ouvidety 
Tpay Lara, Katou véos wy, Kat Kata Tv SiavTay 
daded€oraros yeyovev. On: yap THALKOUTWY TpAy- 
pdroov jyoupevos eed aow Tots raparapyBavopevoes 
mpos TY Ovotav emote. dudtt Th Tapa € exeivois TOV 
Tap avTov ovdev KaTadecoTepov ein TapacKevald- 
preva. TroAAdv dé mpecoPerdv Tapaywonevwv pos 
adtov oddémoTe evwpiotepov Tod KarevHiopevov 
ovvhyev Katpod, mevrakAivov te SveoTpwvvuTo 
ovderote mAclov: Gre dé pr) mapein mpeoPela, 
TpikAwov. Kal mpooTayma ovK éyiveto Ov edeaTpov 
Tis eloeTar Kal KataKkAOjoeTat mp@tos, add 6 


1 AC add the gloss Tis khlyys, deleted by Wilamowitz. 
2 The verb is wanting. 


« Cleomenes III (272-220) became king ca. 235 B.c. 
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generous in size and so richly adorned with em- 
broidery that some of the strangers who were invited 
hesitated to press their elbows against the cushions. 
In the old days, once they had rested their arms 
upon the couch, which was quite bare, they endured 
the rigour of it as long as the assembly lasted ; 
now, however, they have relaxed in the luxury just 
mentioned, indulging in the display of many cups, 
and in the service of food dressed in every variety, 
and what is more, rare unguents and wines and 
desserts likewise. And these practices, in imitation 
of the regal court of Persia, were begun by Areus 
and Acrotatus, who reigned a little while before 
Cleomenes*%; yet even they in their turn were so 
far outdone in their own magnificence by certain 
private citizens of their generation in Sparta, that 
Areus and Acrotatus seemed to surpass in frugality 
all the men of earlier times, no matter how simple 
these may have been. 

““ Cleomenes, however, who greatly excelled other 
men in his understanding of affairs, in spite of his 
youth, also grew to be most simple in his mode of 
life. For though he was by this time at the head 
of affairs of great importance, he made it plain. to all 
whom he invited to a sacrificial feast that the arrange- 
ments which they made in their own houses were in 
no wise inferior to his. Although many embassies 
were received in audience before him, he never 
assembled them for dinner earlier than the customary 
time, and never caused more than five couches to 
be spread with coverings; when no embassy was 
present, he had only three couches prepared. And 
no directions were given by a seneschal concerning 
who should sit or recline first ; on the contrary, the 
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(2 ¢ an aN ‘\ Nb > /, > 
mpecButTatos yyetro emt tas KAWwas, «6 fy TW 
/ \ AN \ 
avtos mpookadéoaito. KateAapBaveto de emt TO 
A ~ / \ if 
ToAD peta TOO adeAhod KaTaKElmEVvos 7) META TLVOS 
~ ~ ~ / \ 

TOV WAKWwTdv. emi Te TH Tplrrod. PuKTHp xXadA- 
lot \ tf > ~ is 
Kods eméKeiTo Kal Kdd0s Kal oxadiov apyupody dvo 

~ \ € > > / onl 
KoTvAas ywpobv Kat Kvabos, 7 8° emixvats xaAKh. 
vad ? / > / 
muctvy d€ od mpooedepeTo EL py TIS alTNoELEV’ 
€di8o0T0' dé KUabos eis mpd TOO Setmvov, a’T@ de 
TOAD TpWTw* Kal OTE TpoovedoeLeY EeKElvOS, OUTWS 
\ 
yTovv Kat ot Aowroi. Ta d€ TapariOeueva emi ev 
/ Ly ~ / \ \ \ A 4Q?3 
tpameliov Hv Tob TuxdvTos, Ta dé AOWTA Wore 7} 
e / } Pate > / 4 > + i 3 \ oe t 
drrepalpew pT eAdAcimrew,* GAN’ tKava adrrace yive- 
obat Kat 1) Tpocdetobar Tovs TapdvTas. ovTE yap 
4 LA lal if > al / / 
ovtTws weTo Setv womep ev Tots Piditiows déyecOau 
lat \ / ~ 
Cwpy® Kat Kpeadious adeAds ove mdAw ovtTws brep- 
, € > \ \ a ¢ / \ 
Telew ws eis TO unbev Satravay, brepBadrAovra TO 
~ / \ 
avppetpov THs Svaitns. TO bev yap aveAcvOepov 
é / le TO 675 Py) € Ap 7 ¢ S° > > ~ 
vopule, TO mepnpavov. 6 3° olvos my puKp@ 
BeAtiwv Ore Tmapeinady Tiwes. eémet dé Seumvyjoeav, 
? / a 
eolwwmTwy TavTES, O TE Tals ehevoTHKEL KEKPaLLevov 
A \ ~ ~ 
€xwv TO TOTOV Kal TH alrobvtT. mpooepepe. Tov 
\ / aA cal 
avrov dé tTpdmov Kal peta TO detmvov od TActov 
297 / ~ 
edidoTo d¥0 Kudbwv Kai TobTo mpoovevoarvT. Tpoc- 
/ > ld 
efépeto. axpdama dé oddev oddéroTe TapeTopEveTo, 
> \ na 
duetéAce 5° adTos mpocopmwA@v mpds ExaoTov Kal 
> 
mavras exKkadovpevos els TO TA ev aKkovew, Ta Se 
/ ’ 4 A 
Aéyew avtovs, wate TeOnpevpévous arortpéxew 
amavras. 


1 airjnoeev’ €dld0T0 Casaubon: airioe:* évedidoro A. 
2 air@ d¢ Kaibel: 7d dé A. 
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eldest led the way to the couches, unless Cleomenes 
himself called out the name of some person. Usually 
he was found to be reclining with his brother, or 
with one of the men of his own age. On the tripod 
lay a bronze cooler, a wine-jar, a silver bowl holding 
a pint, and a ladle; the pitcher was of bronze. 
But no drink was offered unless someone asked for 
it. One ladleful was given before the meal, to 
Cleomenes long before the others, and only when he 
nodded to them did the others ask for theirs. The 
courses served on the small table were quite ordinary, 
and for the rest, they were in such quantity as 
neither to exceed nor fall short of the need—enough 
for all without having any of the guests call for more. 
For Cleomenes thought that they ought not to re- 
ceive merely the frugal entertainment of broth and 
bits of meat, as they did at the common mess, nor, 
on the other hand, to go to such excess as to waste 
money to no good, by exceeding the moderation of 
their daily life. For the one he regarded as mean- 
ness, the other as pride. The wine was of a little 
better quality when guests were present. After 
the meals all remained silent, and the slave, standing 
by with the wine ready mixed, gave it to anyone 
who asked for it. Just as before the meal, so also 
after it, not more than two ladlesful were offered, 
and then only when one signified his desire by a 
nod. No entertainment ever accompanied the meal, 
but the king himself conversed with each in turn, 
inviting all either to listen or to speak, so that they 
were all captivated by him when they departed.” 


3 uA’ Dindorf: pi AC. 
4 uh? éddelrew Meineke: pire \elrew AC. 
5 evduite, TO 0’ Meineke: évopulfero AC. 
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Avaxwpmdadv Ss “Avrupdyys Ta Aakwvika deimva 
év TO errvypagopevw Spapate "Apxwv dycy ovtTws: 


ev Aaxkedaipove 
yéyovas” exeivenv TOV vo perv peBexreov 
eoTlv. Basil’ emt detmvov eis Ta prditia’: 
dmdave Tob Cwpod, popetv® tovs BvotaKkas 
pe) katappovee pnd? rep’ emebyrer Kand- 


év tois 8 éxelvwy Cbecow tof apyxaixés. 


ITept d€ Tov Kpqrucay ovoolitiov Awouddas 
toropav ev TH 5° eo Kpnriucay ypaper ovTws: 

ot d¢ Adrrvoe* ouvdyovet pev Ta KOWd GVvociTLA 
oUTws. EKaoTos TOV ywoprevwv KapT@v avadépet 
thy dexaTny els Thy éraiplay Kal Tas THS moAEwWS 
mpoaddous as diavewovow® of mpoeoTynKdTES THs 
moXAews <is Tods ExdoTwY olikous. THV dé SovdAwY 
exaotos Alywatov déper oratipa Kata Kedadijy. 
Sunpyvrat 8° ot modtrar mavtes Kal? éraupias, 
Kadodor d€ TavTas avdpeta. Tv dé emipeAecav exer 
Tob avoaitiov yurn Tpels H TéeTTAPAS TOV Snpotikay 
mpoceAnduta mpos Tas vmnpecias. exdoTw 
adTav ducodovbodor dvo Depamrovres Evroddpor: 
Kadobor 8 adtovs Kadopdpous. elol S€ mavraxod 
Kata THY Kprrnv otkot d¥o0 tats avocitiats, wv 
TOV ev KaAobow avdpetor, TOV &° dAAov év @ TOUS 
E€vous KoyntCovar KOLULNTTPLOV Tpooayopevouvor. 
KaTa dé TOV OVOOLTLKOV OlkoV Tp@ToV ev KEtvTAL 


1 gidirca Cobet: Pediria A. 
2 popety Schweighauser: piper AC, pd¢ee Ruhnken. 
3 uh karappover AC: penére pope. Herwerden, ph kavorduer, 
‘* bring no innovations,” Kock. The translation adopts the 
Tonic meaning of caradpive, ‘* be ambitious for.’’ 
4 Avrrioe Wilamowitz: Avryi0e A. 
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Antiphanes, satirizing Spartan dinners in the play 
entitled The Magistrate,* has the following: “ You 
have been in Lacedaemon! Then you must conform 
to their customs: go to the common mess for your 
dinner ; enjoy their broth, give up wearing your 
ambitious mustachios,? and seek no more for other 
refinements. In their customs be yourself old- 
fashioned.” 

Recording facts about the Cretan commons in the 
fourth book of his Cretan History,° Dosiadas writes as 
follows: “The Lyttians pool their goods for the 
common mess in this way: every man contributes 
a tithe of his crops to his club, as well as the income 
from the state which the magistrates of the city 
divide among the households of all the citizens.4 
But all slaves pay one Aeginetan stater per caput. 
The citizens are distributed in clubs which are called 
andreia (‘halls of men’). ‘The mess is in charge of 
a woman who has assistants, three or four men 
chosen from the common people. Each of them is 
attended by two servants who bring in the fire-wood ; 
these are called faggot-bearers. Everywhere through- 
out Crete there are two houses for the public messes ; 
one of these is called andreion, the other, in-which 
they entertain strangers, is called koimeterion (‘ resting- 
place’). In the house intended for the mess there 
are set out, first of all, two tables, called ‘ guest- 

@ Kock ii. 28. 

» The Ephors forbade the wearing of a moustache. See 


eritical note. 
¢ F.H.G. iv. 399. @ See crit. note. 


5 Kaibel, not believing that the revenues were divided 
among the citizens, proposed, after éracplay, xal ris adAns 
mpoobdov, & duavéuovow, ‘also a tithe of their other income, 
which the magistrates divide.” 
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8 , be \ r / e ‘al 
vo tpamelar Eevikal Kadovpevar, ais mpoKxai- 
NA L ~ yg ¢€ / tea > a Y ¢ ~ 
ilovor' THv E€vwv ot tapdvtes: EEfs 8 etow at TOV 
dAAwy. mapatiferar dé THY TapdvTwy toov pépos 
a th / 
ExaoTw' Tots dé vewTépors jutov SidoTat KpEews, 
~ x + > A 4 > / > 
Tav &° ddAAwv odfevos amtovta. e€ita | TOTHpiov ev 
éxdory tpamely mapatiBerat KeKkpapLevov ddapas° 
TobTO KOWh aves mivovolw ot KaTa TI avrny® 
tpanelav, Kat Seumvycacw dAdo mapatiferar. Tots 
S€ mavot Kowds* Kéxpatat KpaTyp: Tots Se mpe- 
/ r BAS / lal ~ ? / te 
oBurépous edy BovAwvra mAetov met e€ovola Sé- 
dotat. dao de THs Tpamecns TO BeArvora. Tov 
TApAkEelwevwv 7 TpoEoTHKVIA THS ovoourias youv7) 
fhavepOs adatpotoa trapatiOna. tots Kata moXcpwov 
~ , 
H KaTa ovveow SdedoEacpevors. amo dé Tob Sei- 
mvov mpa@tov pev eiwacr BovAeveoBar mept Ta&v 
Kow@v, €ira peta TadTa péuvynvTar TOV KaTa 76- 
\ 
Acepwov mpdgewv Kal Tovs yevopevous avdpas ayabods 
€mrawvovor, mpoTpemduevor Tovs vewTépous eis 
, 
avopayabiay.”’ 
/ ) > y ~ / €4F 2S 
Ilupyiwy 8 &v tpitw Kpnrucav Nopipwy “ év 
a MA 
Tois avaoutiows, ono, ot Kpires Kkabnpevor ovo- 
~ \ 
o.rotau": Kat ore dBapBaxevora Tots opdavots 
mapatiferat Kal ore ot vecdTarou adta@v epeoraou 
duakovobvres: Kal OTe pet evhypias omeloavtes 
aA a / ~ 
tois Qeots pepilovar THv mapaTiWenévwv aract: 
amoveémovor dé Kal Tots viots Kata Tov OaKov 
TOV TOO TaTpds bdildvovow e& uioetas TaV 
Tots avdpdor mapatieuevwv, Todvs 5’ opdavods iao- 
1 rpoxablfovo. AC: mpockadifovc. Meineke. 
2 airivy Meyer: xowhv AC. 
3 xowds AC: els udvos Dobree. 
4 


svocirove. Dobree: evovrodo. A. The next words, xal 
dru. . . Taparidera, are probably a late gloss ; cf. below. 
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tables,’ at which sit in honour any strangers who are 
in town; next come the tables for the others. An 
equal portion of the food on hand is served to each 
person ; but only a half-portion of meat is given to 
the younger men, and they get nothing of the other 
food. Then on each table is placed a cup filled with 
wine much diluted ; this is shared by all who are at 
the same table, and a second cup is served after they 
have finished the meal. For the boys a mixing-bowl 
is prepared which they share in common, but per- 
mission is given the older men to drink more if 
they desire. The woman in charge of the mess 
takes from the table in the sight of all the best of 
everything that is served, and sets it before the men 
who have distinguished themselves in war or in 
wisdom. After dinner they are in the habit first of 
deliberating on public affairs; from that subject 
they proceed to call up deeds of prowess in war 
and to praise the men of proved bravery, in order 
to encourage the younger men in the pursuit of 
virtue.” 

Pyrgion, in the third book of his Cretan Customs,* 
says that Cretans at the public mess eat together 
in a sitting posture.’ He further says that food 
without condiments is served to the orphans ; that the 
youngest of the Cretan men stand by to wait at the 
tables ; and that, after a silent libation to the gods, 
they proceed to the distribution of the food on hand 
to all present. They also apportion to the sons 
seated below their fathers’ chairs only one half as 
much as is served to the adult men, but the orphans 
receive an equal share with the latter, although in 


@ FH.G. iv. 486. > Instead of reclining. 
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> Cf. the incredulity of Dicaeopolis about this (Aristoph. 
Acharn. 85) quoted above, 131 a. 
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their case each of the customary foods is served 
without the admixture of any condiments. There 
were also chairs reserved for guests, and a third table 
at the right as one entered the halls, which they 
called ‘ the table of Zeus, god of strangers,’ or ‘ the 
strangers’ table.’” 

Herodotus,* comparing the symposia of the Greeks 
with those of the Persians, says: ‘‘ Of all the days 
in the year, the one which the Persians are accus- 
tomed to celebrate most is their birthday. On that 
_ day they deem it right to have a more abundant 
feast set before them than on all other days. Then 
the rich among them cause to be brought to the table 
an ox or ass or horse or camel roasted whole in the 
oven;° the poor set out small animals. Breadstuffs 
they use but little, but they have many added dishes, 
though they are not served all at once. And the 
Persians say that the Greeks are still hungry when 
they stop eating, because nothing worth mentioning 
is brought in for them after the chief meal; if more 
were put before them they would not stop eating. 
The Persians are greatly addicted to wine; and it 
is not permissible to vomit or to make water in 
presence of another. These, then, are the customs 
observed by them. They are in the habit of de- 
liberating on the most important matters when they 
are drunk, and whatsoever is their pleasure when 
they deliberate is brought before them for con- 
sideration the next day, when they are sober, by the 
master of the house where they happen to be when 
they deliberate. And if it still be their pleasure 
when they are sober, they act on it, otherwise they 
renounce it. Again, whatever they decide upon when 
they are sober they reconsider when they are drunk.” 
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1 ahi odx A, adn’ odx C. 
2 Bow dv Tis whéwy Tis A, bow dy Tis mrelwris C. 
3 @daocov waddov A. 
29.3. Cee ie ¢ Cf. Aristot. Nic. Hth. x. 4, 1175 a. 
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Concerning the luxury of the Persian kings 
Xenophon writes thus in Agesilaus*: “ For the 
benefit of the Persian king they go about the entire 
country in search of something he may like to drink, 
and countless persons devise dishes which he may like 
to eat. No one could say, either, what trouble they 
give themselves that he may sleep in comfort. But 
Agesilaus, being devoted to hard work, was glad to 
drink anything that was before him, and was glad 
to eat whatever came first to hand, and any place 
was satisfactory to him for securing grateful sleep.” 
In the work entitled Hieron,’ speaking of what food 
is prepared for the delectation of tyrants and of men 
in private station, he says: “‘ I know too, Simonides, 
that most persons infer that we eat and drink with 
greater zest than ordinary people from this fact, 
that they would themselves, as they believe, be more 
pleased to dine on the meal that is set before us than 
on what is served to themselves. For it is anything 
that transcends the usual that gives pleasure,° which is 
the reason why all men except tyrants look forward 
with joy to holiday feasts. For since the tables set 
before tyrants are always heavily laden, they have 
nothing special to offer on feast-days, so that here 
is the first particular in which they are ata dis- 
advantage compared with men in private station, 
namely in the delight of anticipation. Then secondly, 
he said, I am sure that you have learned that the 
more abundantly one is supplied with things which 
go beyond his needs, the more quickly he suffers 
from satiety as regards eating. Wherefore, again, 
the one who has too many things set before him is 
at a disadvantage, compared with those who live 
moderately, in the duration of his pleasure.’ ‘ Yes, 
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but, good heavens,’ Simonides replied, ‘ so long as 
their appetites are keen, surely those who enjoy a 
richer array of food must have more pleasure than 
those before whom poorer dishes are set.’ ”’ 
Theophrastus, in his treatise On Monarchy * dedi- 
cated to Cassander (if the work is authentic; for 
many declare that it is by Sosibius, for whom the 
poet Callimachus wrote a congratulatory poem in 
elegiac verse), says that the Persian kings, to 
gratify their love of luxury, offer a large sum of money 
as a reward for all who invent a new pleasure. And 
Theopompus, in the thirty-fifth book of his Histories,’ 
says that whenever the Paphlagonian prince Thys 
dined, he had a hundred of everything prepared for 
the table, beginning with oxen; and even when he 
was carried away a captive to the Persian king’s 
court and kept under guard, he again had the same 
number served to him, and lived on a splendid scale. 
Wherefore, when Artaxerxes heard of it, he said 
that it was plain to him that Thys was living as 
though he had made up his mind to die soon. 
The same Theopompus, in the fourteenth book of- 
his History of Philip,’ says that “ whenever the 
Great King visits any of his subjects, twenty: and 
sometimes thirty talents are expended on his dinner ; 
others even spend much more. for the dinner, like 
the tribute, has from ancient times been imposed 
upon all cities in proportion to their population.” 
Heracleides of Cumae, author of the Persian 
History, writes, in the second book of the work 
entitled Equipment: ‘‘ All who attend upon the 
Persian kings when they dine first bathe themselves 


4 Frag. 125 Wimmer. | » PHLG, i, 311. 
© Thid. 298. 4 Thid. ii. 96. 
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1 Neuxds C, cadas A. 2 @ added by Meineke. 


mounrar move? As move? movetrat C: mrovprar, rovetrat Kaibel. 


4 7s Wilamowitz : rod A. 
@ Drinking-bout following the dinner. 
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and then serve in white clothes, and spend nearly 
half the day on preparations for the dinner. Of 
those who are invited to eat with the king, some 
dine outdoors, in full sight of anyone who wishes to 
look on ; others dine indoors in the king’s company. 
Yet even these do not eat in his presence, for there 
are two rooms opposite each other, in one of which 
the king has his meal, in the other the invited guests. 
The king can see them through the curtain at the 
door, but they cannot see him. Sometimes, however, 
on the occasion of a public holiday, all dine in a single 
room with the king, in the great hall. And whenever 
the king commands a symposium ® (which he does 
often), he has about a dozen companions at the 
drinking. When they have finished dinner, that is, 
the king by himself, the guests in the other room, 
these fellow-drinkers are summoned by one of the 
eunuchs ; and entering they drink with him, though 
even they do not have the same wine; moreover, 
they sit on the floor, while he reclines on a couch 
supported by feet of gold; and they depart after 
having drunk to excess. In most cases the king 
breakfasts and dines alone, but sometimes his wife 
and some of his sons dine with him. And through- 
out the dinner his concubines sing and play the lyre ; 
one of them is the soloist, the others sing in chorus. 
And so, Heracleides continues, the ‘ king’s dinner,’ 
as it is called, will appear prodigal to one who merely 
hears about it, but when one examines it carefully 
it will be found to have been got up with economy 


> The significance of this for the history of the drama 
should be noted. In Aristot. Poet. iv., where tragedy is said 
to be derived dwd tay éfapxdvrwy Tov diOvpauBov, rev 
éfapxovTwy certainly does not mean, as Bywater renders it, 
** authors.” 
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“Hpddotos b€ dynow ev tH C’ ws of brrodexdpevor 
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and even with parsimony ; and the same is true of 
the dinners among other Persians in high station. 
For one thousand animals are slaughtered daily for 
the king ; these comprise horses, camels, oxen, asses, 
deer, and most of the smaller animals ; many birds 
also are consumed, including Arabian ostriches— 
and the creature is large—geese, and cocks. And 
of all these only moderate portions are served to 
each of the king’s guests, and each of them may 
carry home whatever he leaves untouched at the 
meal. But the greater part of these meats and 
other foods are taken out into the courtyard for the 
body-guard and light-armed troopers maintained 
by the king ; there they divide all the half-eaten @ 
remnants of meat and bread and share them in equal 
portions. Just as hired soldiers in Greece receive 
their wages in money, so these men receive food 
from the king in requital for services. Similarly 
among other Persians of high rank, all the food is 
served on the table at one and the same time ; but 
when their guests have done eating, whatever is 
left from the table, consisting chiefly of meat and 
bread, is given by the officer in charge of the table 
to each of the slaves; this they take and so-obtain 
their daily food. Hence the most highly honoured of 
the king’s guests go to court only for breakfast ; for 
they beg to be excused in order that they may not 
be required to go twice, but may be able to entertain 
their own guests.”’ 

Herodotus, in the seventh book, says ® that those 


4 Seecr.n. &% Chap. 118 (Book 7’ as numbered to-day). 


= hyucdeh Kaibel, cf. Xen. Anab. i. 9. 25: kal idla, ‘*in- 
dividually,” Lumb: #v idety A. | 
2 karaecrouévav Meineke: rapadevrouévwy AC. 
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1 dv Baoitéa AC: thy orpariyy Herodotus. 


2 éylvovro A and most mss. of Herodotus: éyévovro C and 
cod. R of Herodotus. 

3 Sevrvicace C, decrvjoact A. 

* déxiuos added from Herodotus. 

5 The sense of the missing words may be inferred from 
Herod. vii. 119 mdvra NaBdvres otrw drea’verkov, delrovres 
ovdév ada epduevor, ‘*they marched away only after they 
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Greeks who received the king and entertained 
Xerxes at dinner were reduced to such dire distress 
that they lost house and home. On one occasion, 
when the Thasians, to save the towns belonging to 
them on the mainland, received and entertained the 
army of Xerxes, four hundred talents in silver were 
expended in their behalf by Antipater, a prominent 
citizen ; for cups and mixing-bowls of silver and gold 
were furnished at table, and after the dinner (these 
were carried off as spoil by the Persians). If Xerxes 
had eaten there twice, taking breakfast as well as 
dinner, the cities would have been utterly ruined.” 
And in the ninth book, also, of his Histories “ he says : 
“The Great King gives a royal banquet which is 
held once a year on his birthday. The name given 
to the dinner, in Persian, is tukta, which in Greek 
means ‘complete.’ On that day alone the king 
smears his head with ointment and gives presents 
to the Persians.” Alexander the Great, every time 
he dined with his friends, according to Ephippus of 
Olynthus, in the book ® which describes the demise 
of Alexander and Hephaestion, spent one hundred 
minas,° there being perhaps sixty or seventy friends 
at dinner. But the Persian king, as Ctesias? and 
Dinon ¢ (in his Persian History) say, used to dine in 
company with 15,000 men, and four hundred talents * 
were expended on the dinner. This amounts, in 


@ Chap.-110 (Book /’). > p. 125 Miiller. 
¢ 12 talents. @ Frag. 50 Miiller. 
OF ible Ke eats ey 
* Over $600,000 or $40 (£8) a cover. 


had taken all these vessels, leaving nothing, but looting 
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1 ,, Mevdatov Athen. 364d: ravras A. 

2 wixpod taddvrov, ylverat re kata Noyov A at 364d: puxpod 


Tahavrov yiyverat TO kara Adyov A, a mistake due to the 
attempt to finish the quotation at this point. 
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the coinage of Italy, to 2,400,000 denarii, which, 
divided among 15,000 men, make 160 denarii, Italic 
currency, for each man. Consequently it comes to 
the same sum as that spent by Alexander, which 
was one hundred minas, as Ephippus related. But 
Menander, in The Carouse,* reckons the expense of 
the largest banquet at a talent only when he says : 
“So then, our prosperity accords not with the way 
in which we offer sacrifice. For though to the gods 
I bring an offering of a tiny sheep bought for ten 
drachmas, and glad I am to get it so cheap; but 
for flute-girls and perfume, harp-girls, Mendean and 
Thasian wine, eels, cheese, and honey, the cost is 
almost a talent; and whereas by analogy it is...” 
He evidently mentions a talent as though it were 
an extravagant expenditure. Again, in The Peevish 
Man,’ he has the following : “So burglars sacrifice : 
they bring chests and wine-jars, not for the gods’ 
sake, but for their own. The frankincense is 
required by religion, and so is the meal-cake; the 
god gets this, offered entire on the fire. But they, 
after giving the end of the spine and the gall- 
bladder to the gods— because unfit to eat—gulp 
down the rest themselves.” 

Philoxenus of Cythera, in the poem entitled The 
Banquet (granting that it is he and not the Leucadian 
Philoxenus, who was mentioned by the comic poet 
Plato in Phaon’), describes the arrangements of a 


@ Kock iii. 91, Allinson 402. Cf. Athen. 364 d, where the 
quotation is extended. 
> Kock iii. 38, Allinson 346. © Kock i. 646. 


3 xlaoras Grotius: kolras A. 
4 ~ added by Brunck. 
5 gcréa Ta dBpwra Clement of Alexandria, Strom. p. 277. 
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dinner in these terms; “ And slaves twain brought 
unto us a table with well-oiled face, another for others, 
while other henchmen bore a third, until they filled 
the chamber. The tables glistened in the rays of the 
high-swinging lamps, freighted with trenchers and 
condiments delectable in cruets, full . . . and luxu- 
riant in divers artful inventions to pleasure life, 
tempting lures of the spirit. Some slaves set beside 
us snowy-topped barley-cakes in baskets, while others 
(brought in loaves of wheat). After them first came 
not an ordinary tureen, my love, but a riveted vessel 
of huge size; . . . a glistening dish of eels to break our 
fast, full of conger-faced morsels that would delight 
a god. After this another pot of the same size 
came in, and a soused ray of perfect roundness. 
There were small kettles, one containing some meat 
of a shark, another a sting-ray. Another rich dish 
there was, made of squid and sepia-polyps with soft 
tentacles. After this came a faster-fish hot from its 
contact with fire, the whole as large as the table, 
exhaling spirals of steam. After it came breaded 
cuttle-fish, my friend, and crooked prawns done 
brown. Following these we had flower-leaved cakes 
and fresh confections spiced, puff-cakes of wheat 


¢ P.L.G.® iii. 601; assigned to Pailoxenus of Leucas by 
Diehl, Anthol. Lyrica, iii. 314. 


2 drow 5’ éwel A: dAdo. . . Tots 6’ ere Bergk. 

3 Gromaryés Te méyeorov Kaibel: dddomdare?’s A, adomarels 
Hermolaus Barbarus: adozare?s B. * Corrupt. 

5 voyyporpocwmrorhuwy Kaibel: yoyyporromynrenov A. 

® Bergk: Baorioveny A. 

7 revdiddwv Bergk: reviidda A. 

8 yaoris Schweighauser: pynoryns A: uvaorhp Kaibel. 

9 ndupdpuyyes Musurus: dnpapuyes A. 
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with frosting, large as the pot. This is called the 
“navel of the feast’ by you and me, I ween. Last 
there came—the gods are my witnesses—a monstrous 
slice of tunny, baked hot, from over the sea where 
it was carved with knives from the meatiest part of 
the belly. Were it ours ever to assist at the task, 
great would be our joy. Yet even where we were 
wanting, the feast was complete. Where it is pos- 
sible to tell the full tale, my powers still hold, and 
yet no one could recount truly to you all the dishes 
that came before us. I nearly missed a hot entrail, 
after which came in the intestine of a home-bred 
pig, a chine, and a rump with hot dumplings. And 
the slave set before us the head, boiled whole, and 
split in two, of a milk-fed kid all steaming ; then 
boiled meat-ends, and with them skin-white ribs, 
snouts, heads, feet, and a tenderloin spiced with 
silphium. And other meats there were, of kid and 
lamb, boiled and roast, and sweetest morsel of 
underdone entrails from kids and lambs mixed, such 
as the gods love, and you, my love, would gladly 
eat. Afterwards there was jugged hare, and young 
cockerels, and many hot portions of partridges and 
ring-doves were now lavishly laid beside us. Loaves 


kaxkdBov yAuxvoées Hartung: kakaxaxxaBou yAuKvou d&os A. 
torara Bergk: ecrada A: evoradd Herm. Barbarus. 
réuaxos Oivvov Schmidt: riPewos Ovyuod A. 
Oepuod 86: yAupdvors Bergk: Gepudy bev yAugis A. 
am’ avrtas ras twoyacrpidias Kaibel: ém at’ras rds v7o- 
yacrploas A. 

6 érautvey Bergk: érauu A. 

7 Bergk: ov@ev A. 

8 goa... Kdyory’ Kaibel: dre maddtar divar’ émixparéws 
éywy A. ® Unintelligible. 

10 yahaxrotpopov Kaibel: adexrorpépou A. 
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of bread there were, light and nicely folded; and 
companioning these there came in also yellow honey 
and curds, and as for the cheese—every one would 
avow that it was tender, and I too thought so. And 
when, by this time, we comrades had reached our 
fill of food and drink, the thralls removed the viands, 
and boys poured water over our hands.”’ 

Socrates of Rhodes, in the third book of the Civil 
War,* describes the banquet given by Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, who married the Roman 
general, Antony, in Cilicia. His words are : ““ Meeting 
Antony in Cilicia, Cleopatra arranged in his honour 
a royal symposium, in which the service was entirely 
of gold and jewelled vessels made with exquisite 
art ; even the walls, says Socrates, were hung with 
tapestries made of purple and gold threads. And 
having spread twelve triclinia, Cleopatra invited 
Antony and his chosen friends. He was over- 
whelmed with the richness of the display ; but she 
quietly smiled and said that all these things were a 
present for him ; she also invited him to come and 
dine with her again on the morrow, with his friends 
and his officers. On this occasion she provided an 
even more sumptuous symposium by far, so that she 
caused the vessels which had been used on the 
first occasion to appear paltry; and once more 
she presented him with these also. As for the 
officers, each was allowed to take away the couch on 
which he had reclined; even the sideboards, as 
well as the spreads for the couches, were divided 
among them. And when they departed, she fur- 
nished litters for the guests of high rank, with 
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bearers, while for the greater number she provided 
horses gaily caparisoned with silver-plated harness, 
and for all she sent along Aethopian slaves to carry 
the torches. On the fourth day she distributed fees, 
amounting to a talent, for the purchase of roses, and 
the floors of the dining-rooms were strewn with them 
to the depth of a cubit,* in net-like festoons spread 
over all.” 

He also records that Antony himself, on a later 
visit to Athens, erected a scaffold in plain sight above 
the theatre, and roofed with green boughs, like the 
“ caves’? built for Bacchic revels; on this he hung 
tambourines, fawnskins, and other Dionysiac trinkets 
of all sorts, where he reclined in company with his 
friends and drank from early morning, being enter- 
tained by artists summoned from Italy, while Greeks 
from all parts assembled to see the spectacle. “ And 
sometimes,’ Socrates continues, “he even shifted 
the place of his revels to the top of the Acropolis, 
while the entire city of Athens was illuminated with 
torches hung from the roofs. And he gave orders 
that henceforth he should be proclaimed as Dionysus 
throughout all the cities.” So, too, the Emperor 
Gaius, who had the cognomen Caligula® from the 
circumstance that he was born in camp, was named 
“the new Dionysus,” and not only-that, but he also 
assumed the entire garb of Dionysus, and made royal 
progresses and sat in judgement thus arrayed. 

Viewing all this, which surpasses what we have, 
we may well admire Greek poverty, having also 
before cur eyes the dinners of the Thebans, an 


+ Probably the terrace where the choregic monument of 
Thrasyllus stood, now a Christian shrine. 
¢ Lat. caliga, a military boot. 
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account of which is given by Cleitarchus in the first 
book of his History of Alexander. He says that 
“after the demolition of their city by Alexander, 
their entire wealth was found to be under 440 talents ; 
he further says that they were mean-spirited and 
stingy where food was concerned, preparing for their 
meals mincemeat in leaves, and boiled vegetables, 
anchovies, and other small fish, sausages, beef-ribs, 
and pease-porridge. With these, Attaginus, the son 
of Phrynon, entertained Mardonius together with 
fifty other Persians, and Herodotus says in the ninth 
book® that Attaginus was well supplied with riches. 
I believe that they could not have won the batile, 
and that the Greeks need not have met them in 
battle-array at Plataeae, seeing that they already had 
been done to death by such food.” 

In describing an Arcadian dinner, the Milesian 
Hecataeus, in the third book of his Genealogies,’ says 
that it consisted of barley-cakes and swine’s flesh. 
And Harmodius of Lepreum, in his work on the 
Customs of Phigaleia,¢ says: “The one who is 
appointed victualler among the Phigaleians used to 
supply daily three pitchers of wine, a bushel and a 
half of barley-meal, five pounds of cheese, and all 
the other things appropriate for seasoning the meat. 
The city, on its part, furnished each of the two 
choruses with three sheep, a cook,’ a rack for water- 
jars, tables, benches to sit on, and all similar equip- 
ment, while the choregus * supplied the utensils for 
the cook. Now the meal consisted of cheese and a 


@ Page 76 Miiller. > Chap. 16. ¢ F.H.G. i. 28. 

4 [bid. iv. 411. ¢ Who was also butcher. 

* A citizen designated to pay for the training and equip- 
ment of a chorus. 
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1 xepawéa Athen. 479 c: Kepamelar A. 
2 evderrvias Dobree: evdermviars A: evdecrvecas Athen. 479 d. 


2 Two etymologies are here confused. jaforvduo: is from 
véuw, “ dispense,”’ not vdmos, “ custom.” 

® Equivalent to “ prosit ’’ or “ bon appétit.” 

¢ Kustathius, 728. 18, adds an explanation of “ night 
terrors,” ‘‘ the cause of which was attributed to Hecate.” 
Eustathius evidently believed that these morsels were in- 
tended to placate the goddess whose dread powers availed 
most at night. The adage canis vivens e magdalis, “a dog 
living on crumbs,” was suggested by the ordinary practice, 
which Athenaeus expressly says was not followed here, of 
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lightly kneaded barley-cake served, in deference to 
custom (xomos), on bronze trenchers called in some 
authors mazonomoi (‘ barley-cake servers’), having 
received their name from this use.t Along with the 
cake and the cheese were an entrail and salt to eat 
with it. Having consecrated this food, each man 
was permitted to drink a little from an earthenware 
basin, and the one offering it would say ‘ Good dinner 
to you!’ Thereupon all shared alike a broth and 
a hash, and to each diner was given besides two slices 
of meat. At all their meals, but especially in those 
called mazones (‘ barley-feeds’), which name the 
guild of Dionysus retains even to this day, they held 
to the custom that for the more hearty eaters among 
the young men a larger quantity of broth should be 
poured out, and more barley-cakes and wheat bread 
should be placed before them. For such a young 
man was held to be manly and a thoroughbred, since 
hearty eating was admired and praised among them. 
After dinner they offered libations without washing 
their hands first, but wiping them off with pieces of 
bread ; each man then carried away the crumbs. 
This practice they observed against the dangers 
which occur in the streets at night. After the 
libation they sing a paean. But when they sacrifice 
to the spirits of the departed, there is a great 
slaughter of cattle, and all are feasted in company 
wiping the fingers on bits of bread and tossing these bits to 
the dogs. Nor is Schweighauser right in explaining that 
the morsels carried away were intended to divert the ferocity 
of dogs met on the way home, except in so far as dogs, 
which were sacred to Hecate, might incarnate her mysterious 
nocturnal power. Capps conjectures PopBav for PdBwr, “ to 
have food at night while on patrol-duty.”’ But ¢opB7 is a 
poetic word, rpop7, as in modern Greek, being the generic 


word in later writers. 
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GOH ASG ees. >» Ibid. ii. 80. 
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with their slaves; at these festival banquets the 
boys dine with their fathers, sitting without cloaks 
on the stones.” And Theopompus, in the forty- 
sixth book of his History of Philip,* says that “the 
Areadians entertain at their celebrations masters 
and slaves, setting one table before them all ; they 
freely serve food for all to share, and mix the same 
bowl for all.” 

“In Naucratis,” as Hermeias says in the second 
book On the Gryneian Apollo,® “the people dine in 
the town hall (prytanezon) ¢ on the natal day of Hestia 
Prytanitis and at the festival of Dionysus, and again 
at the great gathering in honour of the Comaean 
Apollo, all appearing in white robes which even to 
this day they call their ‘ prytanic’ clothes. After 
reclining they rise again, and kneeling, join in pouring 
a libation, while the herald, acting as priest, recites 
the traditional prayers. After this they recline, 
and all receive a pint of wine excepting the priests 
of Pythian Apollo and of Dionysus ; for to each of 
these latter the wine is given in double quantity, 
as well as the portions of everything else. There- 
upon each diner is served with a loaf of pure wheat 
bread moulded flat, upon which lies another loaf 
which they call oven-bread7%; also a piece of swine’s 
flesh, a small bowl of barley gruel or of some 
vegetable in its season, two eggs, a bit of fresh 
cheese, some dried figs, a flat-cake, and a wreath. 
Any manager of the festival who provides more than 
these viands is fined by the censors, and what is 
more, neither are those who dine in the town hall 
permitted to bring in anything to eat, but they eat 
these foods alone, giving a share of what remains to 


¢ Of. 185 e, note a. OE NOR) ve 
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1 Lacuna marked by Casaubon. 
* Avxéas Brunck, cf, Athen. 560 e, 616 d: Auvyxeds AC. 
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the slaves. But on all other days of the year any 
diner who wishes may go up to the town-hall and 
eat, after preparing at home for his own use a green 
or leguminous vegetable, some salt-fish or fresh fish 
and a very small piece of pork; sharing these .. . 
(he receives) a half-pint of wine. No woman may 
enter the town-hall except the flute-girl. Nor is it 
allowed to bring a chamber-pot into the town-hall 
either. If a Naucratite gives a wedding-banquet, 
it is forbidden, following the prescription of the 
marriage law, to serve eggs and honey-cakes.” As 
for the origin of these practices, Ulpian is the right 
man to inform us ! 

Lyceas, in his Egyptian History, esteems the 
banquets of the Egyptians more highly than the 
Persian, and says: “ The Egyptians undertook a 
campaign against Ochus, king of Persia, but were 
defeated. Their king was taken prisoner, but Ochus 
treated him kindly and even summoned him to 
dinner. But though the arrangements for the dinner 
were sumptuous, the Egyptian laughed at them, 
feeling that the Persian lived very frugally. ‘If you 
would know, O King,’ said he, * how a rich king should 
eat, permit the cooks who were once mine to prepare 
for you an Egyptian dinner.’ The order was given, 
and when the dinner had been prepared, Ochus was 
delighted with it, but said, ‘May the gods, O 
Egyptian, bring you, evil man that you are, to an 
evil end, for you turned your back on such splendid 
dinners as these and conceived a desire for cheaper 
food.’”?* What Egyptian dinners were like Prot- 
agorides shows in the first book of his Games at 


« The same story is told of the Spartan Pausanias, 138 ¢, 
from Herodotus, ix. 82. 
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1 éri Kaibel: év AC. 
2 After xwpas A has «at, deleted by Kaibel. 
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Daphne,* when he says: “ A third kind of dinner is 
the Egyptian, where no tables are placed beside the 
guests, but platters are carried round among them.” 

Among the Celts, says Phylarchus in the sixth 
book,’ many loaves of bread are broken up and 
served lavishly on the tables, as well as pieces of 
meat taken from the cauldrons ; no one tastes these 
without looking first to see whether the king has 
touched what is set before him. Again, in Book iii.,° 
the same Phylarchus says that Ariamnes, who was 
a very rich Celt, publicly promised to entertain all 
Celts for a year, and he fulfilled this promise by the 
following method. At various points in their country 
he set stations along the most convenient highways, 
where he erected booths of vine-props and poles of 
reed and osiers, each booth holding four hundred 
men and even more, according to the space demanded 
in each station for the reception of the crowds which 
were expected to stream in from towns and villages. 
Here he set up large cauldrons, containing all kinds 
of meat, which he had caused to be forged the year 
before he intended to give the entertainment, send- 
ing for metal-workers from other cities. Many 
victims were slaughtered daily—bulls, hogs; sheep, 
and other cattle—casks of wine were made ready, 
and a large quantity of barley-meal ready mixed. 
Phylarchus continues: “ Not merely the Celts who 
came from the villages and towns profited by this, 
but even passing strangers were not allowed to depart 
by the slaves who served, until they had had a share 
of the food which had been prepared.” 

a PH.G. iv. 484. > Ibid. i. 336. & Ibid. 334. 


3 +éy added by Meineke. 
4 daéd\avoy Dindorft: amjdavoy AC, 
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1 ¢ Schweighauser: é& AC. 
2 6’ al Xenophon: 6é A. 
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Thracian dinners are mentioned by Xenophon in 
the seventh book of the Anabasis,¢ describing the 
symposium at the house of Seuthes in these words : 
“ After all had entered to partake of the dinner 
(where they sat in a circle), three-legged tables were 
immediately brought in for all. These, to the number 
of about twenty, were covered with meat piled high, 
and large loaves of leavened bread were attached by 
skewers to the meat. Special care was taken always 
to set the courses opposite the strangers, for that 
was the custom. Seuthes was the first to do this. 
He would take the loaves lying in front of him, 
break them into small pieces, and toss them to whom 
he liked; the meat likewise, leaving only enough 
to taste for himself. The others also before whom 
the tables were set followed his example. But an 
Arcadian named Arystas, a great eater, dispensed 
with the ceremony of the toss, and seizing in his 
hands a three-pound loaf and some meat, he placed 
them on his lap and proceeded to eat. They passed 
round drinking-horns containing wine, and all took 
them. But when the cup-bearer came to Arystas 
with the drinking-horn, he, seeing that Xenophon 
was no longer eating, said, ‘ Give it to him; for he 
’ is not busy any longer, whereas I haven’t got time 
yet.’ Thereupon laughter arose. As the drinking 
proceeded a Thracian entered with a white horse, 
and grasping a full horn he said, ‘ Here’s to you, 
Seuthes ; accept this horse as a present, for upon | 
it, when you pursue, you will catch whomsoever you 
desire, and when you retreat, you will never be 
afraid of the enemy. Another, in like manner, 
brought in and presented him with a slave as he 


@ Chap. 3. 21. 
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1 ramida (‘* carpet ’’) Xenophon. 
2 ouveéémte Xenophon. 3 uaydde Xenophon. 


@ See crit. note. > About £50, silver. 
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drank his health, and still another gave him garments 
for his wife. Timasion, in proposing a toast to him, 
gave him a silver saucer and a scimitar * worth ten 
minae.?. Then an Athenian named Gnesippus arose 
and said that there was an excellent custom of long 
standing, that the rich should honour the king with 
presents, but to those who were not rich the king 
should give presents. But Xenophon got up with 
a resolute air, and as he took the drinking-horn he 
said: ‘I give myself and my comrades here to 
you, Seuthes, to be your trusted friends, and not 
one of us comes unwillingly. And to-day they 
appear before you with no other request, but desire 
that they may labour and risk danger in your behalf.’ 
Then Seuthes arose and drank with Xenophon, and 
with him also emptied the horn upon the ground. 
After this there entered persons who played tunes 
on the horns used for signalling, and who sounded 
off measures, and as it were flageolet notes, on 
trumpets made of raw ox-hides.” 

Poseidonius (he of the Porch °), in the Histories 
which he compiled, collected many usages and 
customs of many peoples germane to the philosophic 
tenets which he held; and he writes @ : “ The Celts 
place hay on the ground when they serve their 
meals, which they take on wooden tables raised 
only slightly from the ground. Their food consists 
of a few loaves of bread, but of large quantities of 
meat prepared in water or roasted over coals or on 
spits. This they eat in a cleanly fashion, to be sure, 
but with a lion-like appetite, grasping whole joints 
with both hands and biting them off the bone ; 
if, however, any piece proves hard to tear away, 


¢ 7,e. the Stoic philosopher. a F.HH.G. iii. 260. 
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eK TOV OTlow TapeoTaow, of dé dSopvddpor KaTa 
> 
THY avTiKpD KaOrwevor KUKAw Kabdmep of SeomdTaL 
ouvevwxovvrar. TO O€ morov ot Svaxovodvres ev 
ayyelous Trepupépovow €ouKoat pev dyiBixous, 7 
/ 
© Kepapseous H apyvpots: Kal yap Tovs mivakas ep’ 
dv tas tpopas mpotibevtas tTovovTovs €xovow: 
¢€ \ ~ ¢ \ Bi / \ , ‘ 
ot d€ xaAKobs, of dé Kavea EVAWAa Kal TACKTA. TO 
N; A ~ 
dé mruv6pLevov eoru Tapa fev Tots tAovTodaw olvos 
e€ “IraXlas Kal Ths Macoahyt@v xopas Trapa- 
Koptldpevos, akpatos 8° obTos: eviote dé dAlyov 
Vdwp TrapaplyvuTa: mapa Se Tots vrodeeoTépots 
Ci0os mUpwov peta péAtTtos eoKevacpevov, Tapa 
d€ Tots moAXots Kal? atro: Kadetrar Sé Koppa. 
> ~ ~ ~ 
amoppopoto. dé é€x Tod avtob moTypiov Kata 
d puxpov, od mActov KudBov: muKvdotepov S€ TodTo 
lol , \ ¢ a EON A \ \ 
movoba. mepipeper S€ 6 mats emt Ta Seka Kal 
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they slice it off with a small knife, which lies at hand 
in its sheath in a special box. Those who dwell 
beside rivers or by the inner and outer sea @ also eat 
fish baked with salt, vinegar, and cummin. The last 
they also drop into their wine. They use no olive 
oil, on account of its rarity, and being unfamiliar, 
it seems to them unpleasant. When several dine 
together, they sit in a circle ; but the mightiest 
among them, distinguished above the others for 
skill in war, or family connexions, or wealth, sits 
in the middle, like a chorus-leader. Beside him is 
the host, and next on either side the others according 
to their respective ranks. Men-at-arms, carrying 
oblong shields, stand close behind them, while their 
bodyguards, seated in a circle directly opposite, 
share in the feast like their masters. The attendants 
serve the drink in vessels resembling our spouted 
cups, either of clay or silver. Similar also are the 
platters which they have for serving food; but 
others use bronze platters, others still, baskets 
of wood or plaited wicker. The liquor drunk in 
the houses of the rich is wine brought from Italy 
and the country round Marseilles, and is unmixed ; 
though sometimes a little water is added: But 
among the needier inhabitants a beer is drunk made 
from wheat, with honey added; the masses drink 
it plain. It is called corma. They sip a little, not 
more than a small cupful, from the same cup, but 
they do it rather frequently. The slave carries the 
drink round from left to right and from right to 


@ The Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 


1 @upaods A: Oupeaddpa C. 
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ATHENAEUS 


7a rata" ovTws Svaxovobvrat. Kat tovs Oeods 
mpooxvvodow emi TA SeEva oTpepopevor.”” 
"Ere 6 ocedavios Ounyoupevos Kal Tov Aovep- 
viov tod Burvitos matpos’ mAodrov tot bo 
‘Papatev Kkabatpe0evtos, pnot onpaywyobvra 
adTov Tovs dxAous ev appate épeot at dua TeV 
mediwy Kal Svaczretpew” Xpvoov Kat a&pyvpov tats 
akodovbovoas T&Hv KedAT&v pupiace ppdypa TE 
movety dwdeKaoTad.ov TeTpaywvor, ev @ mAnpobv 
e@ pev Anvods modvtedobs TOMLATOS y mrapackevd Lewy 
d€° toaobTo Bpwparav mAHVos wore ef” uepas 
mXelovas e€etvat tots BovAopevois eicepyopévors 
Tov Tapackevacbevtwy amodavew, advadeimTws 
Staxovoupevous. dadoptoavros 8 adtod mpofeopiav 
moté THS Oolwns advotepjoavtd tia Tav Bap- 
Bdapwv rountny* adixécbar Kat ovvavTioavTa peTa 
wons vuvetv adrobd THY drepoxyyv, EavTov d° amo- 
Opynveiv dtu borépynKe, Tov dé Tephbévta OvAdKtov 
aitjoat xpvolov Kai pipar atT® mapatpéxovte. 
dveAopevov 8° éxeivov wadw dpvev AEyovra Sidr Td. 
ixyn Tis vis ep Hs dpparndaret xXpvoov Kal 
evepyeotas dvOpwrrous €pet. 

Tatra pev ov ev TH Tpitn Kal elkooTH toTopycev. 
év oe Th Tméurtn tept Udpbwv Supyoupievds pnow: 

6 be Kahovprevos ptAos Tpamecns pev od Kowwvel, 

153 Xapat 5 dmroxabnwevos ep ounAjs KAwns KaTa- 

Kkeysevy TO Baotre? TO TapaBAnbev tr’ adrod 


1 Burulrov rarip Aovépios Strabo p. 191. 

2 Siacmelpwv Strabo: omelpew AC. 

3 6é Kaibel: re AC. 

4 For rév BapBdpwy mounTiv Kaibel conjectured tév Bd pdwy 
kadoupévwy roinTrav, ‘* the poets, who are called bards.” 


eh 


* The Greeks, however, drank toasts only from left to 
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left ;¢ this is the way in which they are served. 
They make obeisance to the gods, also, turning 
towards the right.” 

Poseidonius again, describing the wealth of 
Lovernius,® father of Bituis, who was deposed by 
the Romans, says that to win the favour of the mob 
he rode in a chariot through the fields scattering 
gold and silver among the myriads of Celts who 
followed him; he also made an enclosure twelve 
stades © square, in which he set up vats filled with 
expensive wine, and prepared a quantity of food so 
great that for several days all who wished might 
enter and enjoy what was set before them, being 
served continuously. After he had finally set a 
limit to the feast, one of the native poets @ arrived 
too late ; and meeting the chief, he sang his praises 
in a hymn extolling his greatness and lamenting his 
own lot in having come late. And the chief, delighted 
with this, called for a bag of gold and tossed it to the 
bard as he ran beside him. He picked it up and 
again sang in his honour, saying that the wheel- 
tracks made by the chariot on the ground on which 
he drove bore golden benefits for men. 

All this Poseidonius recorded in the twenty-third 
book. But in the fifth book,’ in his account ‘of the 
Parthians, he says: “The subject who enjoys the 
title of ‘ king’s friend’ has no share at his board, 
but sits on the ground while the king reclines above 
him on a high couch ; he eats dog-fashion what the 
right, and since «ai or re is wanting with émi ra defi, it is 
almost certain that cal od ra dod, ‘and not from right to 
left,’’ should be read in the text. The use of «ai before rods 
Jeovs, instead of a contrasting conjunction, confirms this. 


> Or Loverius ; see crit. note. ¢ About 14 miles. 
4 See crit. note. 2 BU. Goi. 254. 
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KuvioTL ouTetrae Kal mroAAdKis Sua THY TUXObcaV 
aitiav anoomacbels tod yapatimetots Seimvov 
paBdous Kal tudow aotpayadwrois paotvyotrat 
Kal yevomevos aldodupTos Tov TyLMWpYHadpevov ws 
evepyérnv emt to dadhos mpnvjs mpoomecayv 
mpookuvel.” ev S€ TH is’ mept LeAevKov Sinyov- 
peevos ToD Baowéws, ws ets Mndiav avedAOwv Kab 
ToAewav ’ApoaKer nywadwricbn b76 Tob BapBdpov 
Kal ws ToAdy xpovov mapa TO "Apodker SvéTpuperv 
ayouevos BaowWtKds, ypader Kat tadta: “ rapa 
b TlapOous ev tots Setmvois 6 BaotAeds TH Te KAivnY 
ef ws povos KaTéKeiTo peTewpotépay TOV GAAwY 
Kal KEXWpLopeVvnY elye Kal THY Tpamelay pLovw 
Kabamep pont 7Anpn BapBapucady Bowapdray 
TapaKeypevny.! é loropav dé Kal mept ‘HpakrAéw- 
vos Tod Bepouatov, ds bo Tob Tpumot Kadovpévouv 
“Avrvoxov tod Baowéws mpoaxéets puuKpod Sety 
Tis Baovdrcias ebeBare TOV evepyeTny, ypaper ev 
TH XB? r&v toropu@y Tahoe“ emroveird Te TOV 
oTpatwwrOv tas KatakXicers emt tod edadovs 
ev vrailpw ava xtAlovs Seumvilwy. To dé detmvov 
ay dpros peyas Kal Kpéas, TO d€ ToTOV KEKpa- 
¢ pevos olvos otos drjmore voare puxp@. Sundvovv 
de gyre: jaxarpopopor Kal ouwr7n HV evTaKTos. 
ev 6 € TH Bay ev TH ‘Pwpaior, now, Tne orav 
evwxavTat ev TH TOO “HpakdAgovs tepd, deumvi- 
Covtos Tob Kata Katpov OpiapBevovTos, Kal 7 
TapacKkevn THS edwyxias “HpakAewrixy eorr. S0- 


1 rapaxemévny Villebrun: mapaxeuévwy A. 
2 \d’ Bake: yd’, ‘* forty-fourth,” Miiller: 6’ A. 
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king tosses to him, and often, on some slight pretext, 
he is dragged away from his lowly meal and flogged 
with staves or knotted straps until, covered with 
blood, he prostrates himself prone on the floor and 
does obeisance to his tormentor as to a benefactor.” 
In the sixteenth book,* again, he tells the story of 
King Seleucus ; how that he went up into Media 
and made war on Arsaces, but was taken prisoner 
by the barbarian and lived a long time at the court 
of Arsaces, being treated in royal fashion. Posei- 
donius writes: “ Among the Parthians, the king 
at their banquets occupied a couch on which he 
reclined alone ; it was separated from the other 
couches and somewhat higher than they ; his table 
was set before him apart, as to a departed spirit, 
and was laden with native dishes.”’ Writing also 
about Heracleon of Beroea, the same who after being 
promoted by King Antiochus, surnamed Grypus, 
almost ejected his benefactor from his kingdom, 
he says, in the thirty-fourth book of his Histories ® : 
“When he feasted his soldiers he caused them, 
in groups of a thousand, to recline on the ground 
in the open air. The dinner consisted of a huge 
loaf and meat, the drink being any kind of wine 
mixed with cold water. ‘They were served by men 
wearing daggers, and in strict. silence.” In the 
second book ® he says: “In the Roman capital, 
whenever they hold a feast in the precinct of Hercules, 
it is given by the general who for the time being 
is celebrating a triumph, and the preparation for 
the banquet is worthy of Hercules“ himself. For 


@ F..G. in. 258. > Tbid. 265. ¢ Ibid. 252. 
é With a punning reference to the town of Heracleia, of 
which Poseidonius was a native. — 
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owoxoeirau pev | yap olvouehe, Ta O€ Bpdpara 
dptot peydAo. Kat KamvoTa Kpéa ép0a* Kat Tov 
mpoopatws Kabiepev0ertwr®? dara SayiAq. mapa 

d S€ Tuppnvois Sis THs tépas tpamelar troAvtedets 
mapackevatovtar avOwat Te oTpwyval Kal éK- 
TwWpaTa apyupa mavTodama, Kal SovAwy AHVos 
evmpeT@v mapeotnKev eaOyaco. troAuTEAeoL KEKO- 
ounpevwv.” Tipwasos 8 ev 7H party TOV toropidv 
Kal tas Oeparaivas dyoi map’ avrois péxpe od 
av avéOdor yupvas dvaxovetobar. 

Meyao8évns 8° ev rH Sevtépa tadv “lvduKdv 
tots “lvdois dnow ev 7H Seimvm maparifecbau 
exdoTw Tpamelav, TtavTnv 8 elvat opotav Tats 

e eyyvOnKkats, Kal émitieo0a en’ adtH TpuBrLov xpv- 
aobv, «is 6 euBdAdAew adrods mp@tov pev THY 
dpulav épOiv ws dv tis epnjaeve Xovdpov, eTrelTa 
oa ToAAa KEXetpoupyn|Leva, tats “lvdixats oKeva- 
clas. TPeppavot dé, Ws toTopet Hocedavuos € ev TH 
TplakoorTh, dpuarov mpoopépovrTat Kpéa edn dov 
onTnweva Kat ézumivovor ydaAra Kal TOV olvoy 
akpatov. Kaymavdyv dé twes mapa Ta ovptdo.a 

f povouaxotor. Nuxddaos 8’ 6 Aapackynvos, eis TOV 
amo Tob mepiTatou pirocddav, ev TH SeKaTyN TpPOS 
Tats ExaTov TOV toTopidv “Pwuatovs toropet Tapa. 
TO Setmvov ovpBarrew povopaytas, ypadev ovTws" 

"Tas TOV povopndxay Oéas od povov ev mavnytpeot 
Kal Oedtpos emrovobvTo ‘Peopaion, Tapa Tuppyvar* 
TapadaBdvres To Jos, GAAa Kay tats eoTidceow. 
exdAovy yotv tives moAdAdKis emi deimvov tods 


1 kpéa €~0a Wilamowitz: €@64 xpéa AC. 
2 kadcepevdévrwy Wilam.: KaBrepwOev rey “consecrated” A. 
3 Tuppnvav Musurus: rupdvywy A, 
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honeyed wine flowed copiously throughout the 
entire meal, and the food consisted of large loaves 
and boiled smoked meat, as well as roast meat from 
the freshly sacrificed victims, in extravagant plenty. 
And among the Etruscans sumptuous tables are 
prepared twice a day, and richly coloured rugs are 
spread, and there are silver cups of every kind, and 
a host of handsome slaves stands by, dressed in rich 
garments.” Timaeus, moreover, in the first book of 
his Histories,* adds that the slave girls among them 
serve naked until they grow to be adults. 
Megasthenes, in the second book of his History of 
India,® says that among the Indians a table is set 
before each one at dinner. It resembles a side- 
board, and on it is placed a golden bowl into which 
they first pour their rice, boiled as one would boil 
groats, and they then add many sauces of meat 
which have been treated with Indian condiments.¢ 
But the Germans, as Poseidonius narrates in the 
thirtieth book,? eat for luncheon meat which has been 
roasted in separate pieces, and they wash it down — 
with milk or wine that is unmixed. Some inhabitants 
of Campania fight duels during their symposia. 
And Nicolas of Damascus, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
in the 110th book of his Histories,¢ records that 
the Romans have gladiatorial fights during a 
banquet. He writes as follows: “The Romans staged 
spectacles of fighting gladiators not merely at their 
festivals and in their theatres, borrowing the custom 
from the Etruscans, but also at their banquets. 
At any rate, it often happened that some would 
invite their friends to dinner, not merely for other 


@ FLG.G. i. 196. > Tbid. ii. 423. 
¢ Making a “ pilaf.” 4 F.H.G. iii. 264,  * Ibid. 417. 
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dirous ert Te dAdAous Kal omws av dvo } Tpia Cevyn 
Lovey Lovouadxwy, OTE Kal Kopeabevres Setmvov Kal 
pens etoexdAouv Tovs Hovopdxovs. Kal 6 bev dpa 
eopatreTo, adrol 8 éxpotovy emt tovtw 700 [LevoU. 


154 789 d€ TUS Kav Tats SvabqKars véypagev yovaticas 


b 


EVTIPETIEOTATAS Hovopaxhoat as EKEKTITO, ETEpos 
/ € 
be mraidas avnBous epwjLevous eavtod. ddAd yap 
ovK" TveoxeTo 6 Ofpmos THY Tapavoplay TavTnv, GAN’ 
/ 
di upov THY diabhKnv émroinaev. *Epatoobévys 5° 
ev mpmTw Odvpmovix@v tods Tuppynvovs dyat mpos 
avAov muKTevel. 
2T] ve > > / \ ’ ~ ~ ¢ 
oceda@vios 8 ev TpiTn Kal eiKOOTH THY toTO- 
~ ce / / 7 / \ 5 A a 
pidv: “ KeArot, dnoiv, eviore mapa To detmvov 
povopaxodow. év yap Tots Odo ayeplevres® 
oKLapLAXodoL Kat pos dAAjAous dicpoxerpilovrat, 
more d€ Kal péexpt Tpavpatos mpolacw Kal ek 
Toutou epebiabevtes, eav fur) emiax ow ot Tapovres, 
Kal ews avalpecews EpXovrat. TO de mahavov, 
ow, OTL 770, areBevrov KwAnvwv TO iov 6 
2 penpiov 
KpaTvoTos Adu Baver: el b€ Tis ETEPOS aVTUTOLY - 
oaiTo, ouvioravro [LOVO[LAXT|TOVTES [Expl favarov. 
drow 5’ ev Oedtpw AaBdvtes apyvpiov 7 xpvoiov, 
of d€ olvov Kepapiwy apiOucyv Twa, Kal moTw- 
odpevor THY Sdow Kal Tols avayKalos didots d1a0- 
/ ~ an 
Swpnodpevot UmTior extabevres emt Ovpedv Ketvtar, 
\ 
Kal mapactds Tis Eider Tov Aaywov amoKdTTeEL.”’ 
* The proper order of these words, in the only sense 
possible here, is 4\X’ od yap, which the translation. renders. 
2 Here A has, in capitals, rév els A rédos rod Z dp rod H. 


But H (Book viii.) probably began at 153 f. 
3 dyep0évres Schweighiuser: éyepbévres AC. 


2 Frag. 22 Miiller. > F.H.G. iii. 259. 
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entertainment, but that they might witness two or 
three pairs of contestants in gladiatorial combat ; 
on these occasions, when sated with dining and 
drink, they called in the gladiators. No sooner did 
one have his throat cut than the masters applauded 
with delight at this feat. And there have even been 
instances when a man has provided in his will that 
his most beautiful wives, acquired by purchase, 
should engage in duels; still another has directed 
that young boys, his favourites, should do the same. 
But the provision was in fact disregarded, for the 
people would not tolerate this outrage, but declared 
the will void.’ Eratosthenes, in the first book of his 
Olympic Victors,* says that the Etruscans accompany 
their boxing-matches with the flute. 

In the twenty-third book of his Histories,? Posei- 
donius says : “ The Celts sometimes have gladiatorial 
contests during dinner. Having assembled under 
arms, they indulge in sham fights and _ practise 
feints with one another ; sometimes they proceed 
even to the point of wounding each other, and then, 
exasperated by this, if the company does not inter- 
vene, they go so far as to kill. In ancient times, 
he continues, we observe that when whole joints 
of meat were served the best man received the 
thigh. But if another claimed it, they stood up to 
fight it out in single combat to the death. Others, 
again, would collect silver or gold, or a number of 
jars of wine from the audience in the theatre, and 
having exacted a pledge that their award would be 
carried out, they would decree that the collection 
be distributed as presents to their dearest relatives ; 
they then stretched themselves on their backs over 
their shields, and some one standing near would cut 
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Eddopiov O° 6 Xadkidedrs vy toropikots v7o- 
pynpacw otTw ypager: “ Tapa dé Tots ‘Pewpators 
mporiBecbau TEVTE pds tots Orrojevewv BovAopevors 
TH kepahiy a dmoKomivau meA€KeL, & aore TOUS kAnpo- 
vopous Kopicacbar TO GOAov- Kat moNa.xces a7ro- 
ypapomevous mAetous duxarohoyetoBar Kal? 6 duKatdo- 
TATOS €OTW EKAOTOS abrav dmorupmavcbhvar. 
“Eppummos 5° év a’ mept vopolerav THY povopa- 
XovvTewy evpetas amopaiver Mavruvets Anpdvarros 
év0s Ta@V ToATaV ovpBovredoartos, Kal CyAwras 
TOUTWN yeveodou Kupyvatous. ”Edopos & €v EKTY 
lorena ToKouv, gyal, Ta moe pUKd, ot Mavrwets 
“Apxddes, TH TE orohny Ty mone Lenny Kat 
iy ‘OmAvow THY apyalay wes ebpovToy exeiveov eTt 
kat vov Mavrukyy dmoxahobou. mpos dé TovUTOLS 
Kal omAopaxias pabrjoers ev Mavrweia mpadrtov 
ebpeOnoay Anuéou TO TEXT }LOL xatade(éavros.”’ 
OTe de dpxatov Hv TO _mepl Tovs jLovopdxous Kal 
’"Apiorodavys eipnkev ev Dowiocats odTws: 


és Oldizov 5é mraidse,’ dumtdyw Kdpw, 

"Apns Kkaréokny’, és te? wovowdyou maAns 

> ~ ~ ¢ a 

aydva viv eordow. 
eouKev dé mremounobau TO Ovowa odK EK TOO Lax, 
aN’ €K pijaros Tod pdyeobar paAov ouyKetodan. 
onde yap 70 pax ovvrBéwevov TO Tédos els os* 
TpeTet, ws ev TO ovppaxos, TPWTOMAXOS, emipaxos, 
avTiLaxos, “ didduaxov yévos €« Ilepoéos*”’ Tapa 


1 6¢ matée Heringa: derrade A. 
2 karéoxny, és re Porson: xaréoxnwé re A. 


3 eis os Coraes : tows A. 4 Ilepoéos Boeckh: mepoéws A. 
* Frag. 23 Miiller. ° F.H.G. iii. 36. ° Ibid. i. 261. 
@ Kock i. 533. ® rdXn, lit. “ wrestling.” 
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their throats with a sword.’ Euphorion of Chalcis, 
in his Historical Notes,* writes as follows : “‘ Among 
the Romans twenty pounds are offered to any who 
will brave decapitation with an axe, on condition that 
their heirs receive the prize. And often, when too 
many are enrolled, they dispute which of them has 
the best right in each case to have his head cut off.” 
Hermippus, in Book i. of his work On Lamgivers,? 
declares that the Mantineans were inventors of 
gladiatorial combats, having been counselled thereto 
by Demonax, one of their citizens; and the Cyre- 
naeans became imitators of them. And Ephorus 
says, in the sixth book of his Histories © : “‘ The Man- 
tineans and Arcadians used to practise the arts of 
war diligently, and, as a consequence, to this very 
day people call the ancient military uniform and 
mode of arming ‘ Mantinean,’ since it is believed 
that the Mantineans are the inventors. In addition, 
regular courses of instruction in fighting under arms 
were first instituted at Mantinea, Demeas being the 
instructor in the art.’’ And that the custom of single 
combat was ancient is told by Aristophanes in the 
Phoenician Women 4 in these words: “ Warlike fury 
has swooped upon the sons of Oedipus, brothers 
twain, and at this moment they stand ready for the 
match in single combat.” ¢ It is plain that the 
noun monomdchos ( single fighter ’’) is compounded 
not from maché (“ battle’) but from the verb machomaz 
(“ fight’). For whenever a word compounded with 
maché ends in -os, as in s#mmachos (*ally’”’), protd- 
machos ( champion’), epimachos (“ open to attack ’’), 
antimachos (“ fighting against’) or philémachos (* fight- 
loving ”’)—Pindar? has “ the fight-loving race sprung 
? P.L.G.S frag. 164. 
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Ilwddpw, THviKxabra TMpoTapog vveT ae: onde be 
Tapotvverar, TO pdxeobau Phyo. TEpLexel, WS eV 
TO TUYLAXOS, vavpaxos, “atrov oe IIvAapdye 
mp@rov Tapa. UrTnowydpw, omAoudxyos, TELxo- 
pdxos, TUPYVOLLAXOS. 

0 d€ Kwpwdiomrotds Lloceidummos ev Lopvo- 
Book® dyow: 


e \ \ eA \ ear / 
6 pn TemAcuKws ovdev EdpaKev KAKOV* 
ets TOV povowaxovvTwy eapev abAwTepor. 
4 \ \ cm” \ CO '€ / > LA 
ote b€ Kal of Evdo€ou Kal of Hyemdves EmovoudxouV 
Kal ék mpokAnocews TobT émolovy év aAXous €ipy- 
, BICORR Ee TS A 2 Pt WE. A 
kayev. Aivados’ 8 6 ’A@nvatos ev TH evatn TaV 
Ly ~ € / > Vi > 
ioropidv dnow ws Kdoavdpos ex Bow tias ézav- 
\ \ / \ Lh \ \ / > 
wwv Kal Paribas Tov Baorréa Kat THY Bacidiooay év 
Alyatous? Kal per” abTa@v TV Kuvvay THY Edpu- 
Sexns pnrépa Kat rots ddAous TYULNoAS ois Tpoonkes 
Kat jovopaxtas ayava> eOnxev, eis Ov KatéBynoav 
Téaoapes TOV oTpaTioTay. 
Anpnjrpios ae) Lrerjifros ev TO ve’ TOO Tpar- 
b Ko6 dvaxdopov “ apa ’Avridyw, dot, TO Barret 
TH peyddw tmpooayopevdérte ev to Seinvw ™pos 
Lid ) a > /, G iz. / i > \ 
otrAa WpxobvTo od pdvov ot Bactréws piror, aAAa 
Kal adres 6 Baowrevs. errel dé Kal ets ‘Hyy ou- 
dvaxta tov “AXcEavdpéa amd Tpwddos tov tas 
1 Atvddos Casaubon: diwados A. 


2 Alyalaus AC: Alyats Diod. xix. 52. 5. 
3 dyéva Musurus: dyGvas A. 


* P.L.G.® frag. 48. The word here cited is an epithet of 
Ares. 

> Kock iii. 341. 

¢ Possibly in the lost parts of Book I. 

@ As in the Iliad. 
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from Perseus ’—in such instances it has the acute 
accent on the third syllable from the last ; but when 
the compound takes the accent on the syllable next 
before the last, it contains the verb machomai, as in 
pygmdachos (« fist-fighter’’), naumdchos (“ sea-fighter’’). 
“ Thyself first, thou Fighter at the gate” (pyla- 
mdchos), is found in Stesichorus.t There are also 
hoplomachos (« fighting under arms ’”’), tetchomdchos 
(“ fighting at the wall’’), and pyrgomdchos (“ fighting 
at the tower ”’). 

The comic poet Poseidippus says in The Pimp °: 
“He that has never been to sea has never seen 
trouble at all; we sailors are more to be pitied than 
gladiators.” We have explained in another passage ° 
also that prominent men and military leaders used 
to fight in single combat and that they did this in 
answer to a challenge.¢ And Diyllus of Athens, 
in the ninth book of his Histortes,¢ says that when 
Cassander returned from Boeotia and held the funeral 
of the king and queen at Aegaeae, as well as of 
Cynna, the mother of Eurydice, he not only honoured 
them with all the other fitting rites, but set up also 
a contest of single fighters which was entered by 
four of his soldiers. : 

Demetrius of Skepsis, in Book xv. of The Trojan 
Battle-order,f says: “At the court of Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great, it was the habit not merely 
of the king’s friends but also of the king himself to 
dance under arms at dinner. But when it became 
the turn of Hegesianax to dance—the historian from 

¢ F.H.G. ii. 361; the occasion was the state funeral of 
Arridaeus and Eurydice, murdered by order of Olympias, 
317 B.c. Cynna had been assassinated by Alcetas. All 
three were buried in the royal tombs at Aegae. 


¢ Frag. 7 Gaede. 
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ioroplas ypafavra, y THs Opxnjoews Tagus eyevero, 
dvaoras etme: ‘adrepov, & BactAred, Kak@s dpxov- 
\ 
peevov ene Dedoacbar BovAe 7 Kadds dmayyer- 
Aovrés pov idva TouyLara, DeAeus dxpodcacbar ; ” 
Kedevabeis obv Aéyeuw ovrws Hoe TOV Baovréea wor 
épavou Te a€iwOfvat Kal Tov didwy eis yevéoBar.” 
A ~ 3 ¢ / > ~ ~ ¢ ~ 7 Il mK 
otpis 8 6 Ldpwos ev TH TOV ioroprdv vl’ odAv- 
7 
omrépxovta pynow ef peOvobein Kaito. mpecBuTepov 
dvta opxetabar, oddevds Makeddvewyv dvta SevTEpov 
\ \ > / 
oUTE KaTa THY OTpaTnylay oUTE KaTa THY akiwaw,, 
Kal évdudpevov avdtov KpoKwTov Kal bmodovpevov 
tA a“ > 7 > A > 
Luxvavia Svatedrciy dpyovpuevov. “Ayabapxidns 6 
¢ A ? > / > ~ ¢ lal < cs 
6 Kvidios ev dyd6n *“Aotatik@yv iotopet ws ot 
éoti@vtes “AX€Eavdpov tov Dirimmov t&v didwy To 
peArov mapateOjcecbar THv Tpaynudtrwv Trept- 
/ i \ / > / / 
exptvoovv dte dé Oédovev avarioxew, mepreAdvTes 
\ J o a + > / ? ~ X 
TOV xpvaov aa Tots aAAots e€€BaddXov, iva THs Mev 
y € / A / ¢ > > rd 
modutercias ot pidou Gearat yivwvrat, ot 8° oikérat 
mA « 

KUptot. emAeAnopévor 8° Hoav obToL, ws Kal 
A ¢ cal id \ y, ¢ a >? tA 
Aodpis toropet, te Kat Didimmos 6 Tob ’AAcEav- 
dpov maTHp ToTHpLov xpvaodv OAK}Y dyov TEvTH- 
KovTa dpayyas KeKTHLEVOS TOTO eAduBave KoIpw- 
pevos del Kal mpos Kehadnv atrod KateTieto. 
LéAevkos 5€ Opaxadv Pyat twas év Tots ovptrociots 

> fe YA / > im 
ayxovnv Trailew Bpdxov aprioavtas Ex Tivos vous, 
iY a A 4) ¢€ Hi) 6 oN > i 
mpos ov Kata Kaberov tbroriWecba? Aiov edrept- 
a / > 
TpeTTov Tots emiBaivover. Sdiadrayydvew odv adtods 


1 After tous AC add arpoyyinov, del. by Kaibel. 
2 §rorlOec0a. Meineke: mpocriPecOac AC. 


@ F.HLG. ii. 476. > Ibid. iii. 196. 
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Alexandria in the Troad—he arose and said: ‘ In 
my case, O King, would you rather see me dance 
badly, or would you like to hear me recite well my 
own works?” Commanded, therefore, to recite, he 
so delighted the king that he was promoted to a 
pension and became one of the king’s favourites.” 
Duris of Samos, in the seventeenth book of his 
EMstories, says of Polysperchon that whenever he 
was elated -by wine he would dance, even though he 
was rather old and second to none among the 
Macedonians either in military achievement or in 
general esteem; he danced continually, clad in a 
saffron tunic and wearing on his feet Sicyonian 
slippers. Agatharchides of Cnidus, in the eighth 
book of his Asiatic History ® records that whenever the 
friends of Alexander, son of Philip, entertained him 
at dinner, they encased everything that was to be 
served as dessert ° in gold ; and when they desired 
to eat the dessert, they tore off the gold with the 
rest of the waste and threw it away, that their friends 
might be spectators of their extravagance, while 
their slaves enjoyed the profit. But these gentry 
had forgotten, what Duris also records,? that Philip, 
Alexander’s father, possessed a gold cup weighing 
fifty drachms, and that he always took it to bed with 
him and placed it at his head. Seleucus says that 
some Thracians make a sport of hanging at their 
drinking-bouts ; they attach a noose at a certain 
height, directly under which they place a stone 
which may be easily rolled by any who step upon it. 
¢ Such as nuts, figs, raisins, of which the shells and stones 
were thrown on the floor. 
@ F.H.G. ii. 470; cf. Athen. 231 b. Macedonia possessed 
little gold in Philip’s time. 
¢ F.H.G. iii. 500. 
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AY hi oo y bd > / ~ 

Kat Tov Aaxovta exovta Spemaviov emPawew TA 
\ ; > ip: 
AiWw Kat Tov TpaxynAov eis Tov Bpdyov evTiBevat: 

x / be AA > / Ni AiO . \ ¢ 

mapepxomevov de aAAov eyelpew tov Aifov Kat o 

~ / aN Ms A 

KpeudLevos vrroTpéxovTos’ TOO Aiov, €av py TAXV 

~ \ € 

placas amotéun TH Spetavw, TéOvynKe, Kal ob 

a ~ \ ” a > , / ”? 
adAot yeA@ou Trarduav Exovres Tov exeivov Oavarov. 

f rat’ elmety elyov, dvdpes pidou kal ovpmdtar TOV 
~ , / 

“EMjvwv odd mpOtor, Tept apyaiwv cuproaiwy 

ETLOTA[LEVOS. 

"AxpiB&s 8 6 aodds TAdtwv ev 7H mpaTtw 
Nouwv rept ovptrociwy dunyetrar A€ywv ovTws: 
¢ \ + ca sy Ls > > ww wv > > a” 

a ~ 

Kal oUT av em aypa@v ious ovT ev daoTeow 
i / / / 29? © / 
dowv Umaptiatats perce ovpmdaia ovd’ omdca 
TovTois €uveToueva madcas oovas -KwWel KaTa 
/ 99? ” ov vn > ~ 4 / 

156 dvvapuv. odd’ €oTw doTis av amavTav KwpdalovTt 
Te pweTa beOns odK av THY peyloTny diknv edOds 
2 / \ 299 W / / ” > PrN 
emufein Kat o¥d av Avoviova mpddacw €xovT adtov 
pvoato, womep ev audgais eldov map tyiv eyo, 
Kat ev Tdpavts d€ mapa Tots jetépots atroikois | 
macav tv modw eOcacdunv mept ta Avovtova | 

/, > / ‘2 ” > > \ 
peQvovoav. ev Aakedaiwove otK €or odvdev Tot- 
obTov.” 
A ¢ / 

Kai o KuvovAxos “arXnv as wdedov, én, TV 
Opdctey radrqy mraitas TraLoLay SuepOdpns: av- 
€Tewves? yap Teas womep vnoretay dyovras Kat 

b 7epysevovtas TO avaréhAov dotpov, od} act pt) 


e Dror pexovros Coraes: émitpéxovros AC. 


2 depOdpys avérewes Schweighduser: dvepOdpnoav erwes A. 


* Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 254, Lysist. 1110. 
> 637 a. A Spartan is addressing an Athenian. 
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They then draw lots, and the one who receives the 
lot mounts the stone, holding a pruning-knife, and 
places his neck in the noose; another comes by 
and pushes the stone ; and while it is rolling from 
under him, the man hanging there, if he does not 
quickly cut himself loose with the knife before it is 
too late, is dead, and the others laugh, holding the 
poor devil’s death a great joke.” This, friends and 
fellow-drinkers, “‘ easily first among the Greeks,” 4 
I have been able to tell from my knowledge of 
ancient symposia. 

The wise Plato, in the first book of the Laws,° 
accurately describes symposia in these words: 
“Neither in the country nor in the towns under 
Spartan jurisdiction would you see symposia, nor 
would you see the things which accompany them 
and which excite all manner of licentious pleasures 
to the full extent of their power. Nor is there one 
among us who, if he met a man indulging in drunken 
merriment, would not immediately lay the heaviest 
punishment upon him; and not even the festival 
of Dionysus would afford an excuse to protect him, 
as I have seen it do in your country among the carts,° 
and also in Tarentum, among our own colonists, 
where I have seen the whole town drunk during the 
festival of Dionysus. In Lacedaemon there is 
nothing of that sort.” 

Whereupon Cynulcus said: “I can only wish 
that you had played that Thracian game and come 
to your death; for you have been stretching our 
patience, and we are like persons who keep a fast 
and wait for that rising star which, as those say who 


¢ Referring to the ‘“‘ jokes from the cart” in the pro- 


cessions of Dionysus and Demeter. 
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pavevros ot Thy xXpynorny TAaUTHV purocodiav 


ebpovres vd pepo civar pndevos yeverIor. ““ eye 
8’ 6 tadas”’ Kata Tov eae ie Ai¢iAov: 


KeoTpeds av elnv evexa vynoTelas aKpas. 
éerreAdbecbe Sé Kal tuels TOV TOO TOWNTOD KaAdy, 
eA ” 
aoe 

> \ / / > 7 ral ‘7 / 
od pev yap TL xepevov ev wpn Setmvov éAgcBar. 
tf a 
Kat 6 Kados 8° "Apiotodavns ev KwxddAw én: 
aAX’ €oTly, a marep, Koploy peony Bpia, 
oe ye tods vewrTépous Seumveiy xpewv. 


éjLol TE TOAAD Hv dtyewvov KaTa TO Tlapyevioxov 
Tay KUVUK@Y ovpuToovov deuvety 7 evOdde mavra 
@omep Todvs Tupeacovtas Trepipepdueva opav.” 


yehacavrov d€ HuUdv Eby tis: “ad & Adore 
dv8pav; i) plovions npoy To [lappevioxevov 
excelvo dueAetv ovpmdoov-’ Kal 6s peTéwpov 


5 a” coy eae tl Ly 
atrTov TapavaoTyaas edn: ‘“ ouvup 5° dyuiv, avdpes, 
\ A ¢ \ > / a > ~ , 
Kata Tov Hovv “Avtidavn, os ev TH Lapexdidopuevyn 
A 
epn 
+ > Che AN ” 9) 2 IN \ Li 
dpvupe O° dytv, avdpes, adtov Tov Oedv, 
> oe \ / a ¢ ~ / 
e€ 03 TO pcOUew Taow Hiv yiwerar, 
> \ Ce: lot nv a \ , 
H prnv €Adcbor totrov av Civ tov Btov 
”’ \ 7 lon / ¢ ie 
H THY UedrevKov tod Bacrréws brepoyyv. 
c a lo > > ¢€ \ \ / 
podeity daknv eof Hdd pur) SedorKdTa, 
lal / 7 / 
padrak@s Kabevdew aPAvov dSedouKdTa. 


aAN 6 ye Tappevicxos odtws taypEato: “ Iap- 


* It is commonly thought that Athenaeus has confused 
Jewish with Christian rites here, and ypyoriv is regarded 
as an allusion to ypioriav7v. But such a confusion was 
impossible in the third century, and other sects, e.g. the Neo- 
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have founded this noble philosophy, must first appear 
before it is lawful to taste any food.* ‘ But I, wretch 
that I am,’ as the comic poet Diphilus says, ‘shall 
be an empty-bellied mullet through this extreme 
fasting.’ And you also have forgotten the fine words 
of the Poet, who has said¢: ‘Surely ’tis better to 
take our repast in season.’ And the noble Aristo- 
phanes, in Cocalus, said4%: “ But, Daddy, it is high 
noon already, the time when youngsters should have 
dinner.’ And so, in my opinion, it would be much 
better to dine in the fashion described by Par- 
meniscus, in The Cynics’ Symposium, than to see as 
in a fever all these dishes going round here.” * We 
laughed, and someone said: “ Well, my fine fellow, 
don’t begrudge us the account of that symposium 
by Parmeniscus.’’ So he raised himself up high 
beside us, and said: ‘‘‘I swear to you, gentlemen,’ 
to quote the pleasant Antiphanes. He has said, 
in Wrongly Wed’: ‘I swear to you, gentlemen, 
by that very god from whose bounty we all get 
drunk, that verily I should rather choose to live this 
life than have the superfluity of King Seleucus. It 
is sweet to sop up lentil soup without fear, it is 
miserable to sleep on a soft bed in fear.’ Well then, 
Parmeniscus began his recital thus.’ ‘ Parmeniscus 


Pythagoreans, may have observed a fast until the evening- 
star appeared. 

> Kock ii. 558; cf. 307 f. The reference is to the kind 
of mullet called the ‘‘ faster.” 

° Od. xvii. 176. 4 Kock i. 484. 

e Without being eaten; ‘‘ going round” has a double 
meaning, referring both to vertigo and to the circulation of 
the dishes at dinner. 

f Kock ii. 88; cf. T.G.F.? 900. 

9 That Parmeniscus used stilted language to the verge of 
nonsense is all that we know of him. 
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pLeviokos MoaAmde Xaipew. | meovdlav ev Tats 
Tpoapwvycert mpos o€ Trepl TOV emupav@v Ky} 
sew aywud py more els AnPdpav eprrecav 
jepapyoupnons. d10 Kal petadobvai cou BovAopar 
Too Tapa KeByre 7@ Kulixnvad Seimvov: Tmpomrecy 
8 dowmov THY Spar" émdvaye emt TI éoTiaow. 
Avovvoiwy yap OvTwr AG jot TapeAn pony pos 
avro.® KatéAaBov dé KuVviKOvS per GVAKELLEVOUS 
€€, eva dé KtvvovAKxov Kapvetov tov Meyapixdv. 
Tob deimvouv dé xpovilovtos Adyos eyéveTo Trotov 
Tov sodTwv movorov €oTw. Kal TOV pev eyKw- 
praldovreny TO do ths Aépvns, dw dé TO dro 
ris Tlevpyvns, 0 Kapvetos kata DidAdgevov cime 
TO KATA YELpOv.’ Kal TAS. tpamelns mapateeions 
edeimrvotpev  ““ Kal ay pev e€nvtAotuev gdakhv, 
7 8 émevceppe.” elra mah pakot mpoonvexOnaav 
d€eu BeBpeypevor, Kal 6 Autpédyns Spakdpevos 
epn: 


Zeb, py AdBow oe THVS’ Gs aitios daxdv 
Kal dAdos €€fs aveBonoe: 
fakes oe daiuwv Kat dak? tUxyn AdBot. 


(Euoi d€ Kata Tov Kwptxov Aidsrov, dnolv 8’ obTos 
ev IeAudou- 


1 dpav Kaibel: dpav A. 
2 atré (sc. Seirvov) Meyer: avdrév AC. 


% t\nOwpav, “‘ fulness,” a medical word; hence the in- 


junction in the next line. 


> ktvourKov, ‘‘ dog-leader,” the Cynics being ‘ dogs.” 
Athen. 1 d. 


¢ P.L.G. iii. 605, Athen. 147 ¢ (?). 
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to Molpis, greeting : Since I have been very frequent 
in my addresses to you on the subject of the dis- 
tinguished banquets to which I have been invited, 
I am in great apprehension lest you may at last be 
attacked with indigestion ¢ and lay the blame of your 
over-indulgence on me. Wherefore I wish to impart 
to you some of the dinner held at the house of Cebes 
of Cyzicus ; so first drink some hyssop and direct your 
regard toward this entertainment. It was during the 
festival of Dionysus at Athens that I was invited 
toit. There I found a half dozen Cynics reclining, and 
one “‘ master of the hounds,” Carneius of Megara. 
The dinner being slow in coming, a discussion arose 
concerning water—which was the sweetest? Some 
praised the water of Lerna, others, again, the water 
of Peirene; but Carneius, quoting Philoxenus,° 
said “‘ The water which is poured over the hands.” 4 
When the table was set beside us we began dinner, 
and “no sooner did we exhaust one lentil soup 
than in flowed another after.” ¢ Then lentils again, 
soaked in vinegar were brought to us, and Diitrephes 
clutched a handful and said: “ Zeus, let not him 
who is to blame for these beans escape thy 
vengeance!” And another thereupon cried out: 
“May a baneful destiny and a baneful fate’ seize 
thee.’9 (In my eyes,” to quote the comedian Diphilus, 
who says, in Daughters of Pelias*: ‘The little dinner 


@ After a good dinner! 

e 7.G.F.2 856 ; a proverb (omitting ¢axjv) of the Danaids, 
condemned to fill a leaky cask (¢cdd«v nv). 

* A parody of Euripides, Medea 332, where xaxv, 
““banes,”’ stands in place of dakar, ‘‘ beans.” 

9 7.G.F2 857, where again xaxés for pads. 

% Cynulcus here interrupts his own narrative. 

* Kock ii. 562. 
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TO Seumvdpuov avOnpov jv, yAagupov opddpa: 
ParAs KAT dvd pa tpuBAiov jueorov peya. 

B. TpurrLaTov ouK dvOnpov. A. emt tatty Pépwv 
ets TO [eco emeXOpevoe camépons péyas 

imd Tt Svawdns. B. odTos tepds avOias,* 

ds ToAAd yaipew? tats KixAas 76n Aé€yet.) 


yéAwtos ouv emuppayevTos Taphy 1 Gearporopyn 
MéAtooa Kal 7) kuvayuia Nixvwov: attra: 3° qoav 
TOV odK Gonuwy ETapidwr. doBrépacar odv 
adtat els TA TapaKkeiweva Kal Oavudoacar éyeAwy. 
\ € / a € ? \ € ~ Ea 
kat 4 Nixvov édy: ‘ovdeis tudv, avdpes yeveto- 
z. >] \ > lA av , ¢ la 
ovMexTadat, txyOvdv eobier; 7 Kaldmep 6 mpdyovos 
€ ~ / ¢ \ > A wf 
tuav Meréeaypos o Tadapeds ev Tats Xdprow 
emuypapop.evaus eon) TOV “Opmpov LWpov évTa TO 
yevos KaTa TA TAaTpLA (xOUwY a dmexojLevous TOUoaL 
tovs “Ayatods® Saxpirctas moAARs ovens KaTa TOV 
‘EMjomovtov ; 1) pLovov dvéyvurre ovyypapdray 
adtob TO mepexov AcKiOov Kal dakhs ovyKpiow; 
6p yap moAAnv wap’ buiv TAS dakhs THY oKEUTV" 
eis Nv admoBAérovca ovpBovredoa’ av dpiv 
A \ \ >? / > / ¢€ \ 
KaTa TOV LwKpatiKov “Avtiabévny e€ayew éavtovs 
Tob = Biov tovatra ovrovpevous.  mpds nv oO 
Kapvetos edn: ‘ Ev€éibeos 6 Iubayopires, @ 
Nixvov, ws dynot KAdapyos 6 TEpuTAaTHTLKOS év 
devtépw Biwv, edeyev évdedéo0ar TH owpate Kat 


1 lepds dvOlas Schweighauser : npos avOlay A, 


2 8s moda xalpew Schweighauser (yalpev added by 
Casaubon) : dv moda A. 


3 "Axavods Meineke: dpyatous AC. 


* The wrasse (Labrus anthias), as was noticed by sponge 
fishers, frightened away even larger fish, and was called 
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was splendid, and very delicate. Beside each man 
there stood a large bowl full of lentil soup.—s. In 
the very first place, that’s not so splendid.—a. Next 
after that there came dancing with a swoop into our 
midst a large sea-perch, rather evil smelling.—s. 
That must be the ‘ sacred wrasse,’ which makes the 
other wrasses forthwith give him a wide berth.’)¢ 
After a burst of laughter at this, there entered the 
stage-thumper® Melissa and the dog-fly Nicion; 
these were notorious courtesans. Glancing with 
wonder at the viands before them, they began to 
laugh. And Nicion said: “ Does no one of you, 
beard-gathering sirs,° eat fish? Or is it like what 
your ancestor Meleager of Gadara, in the work 
entitled The Graces, said of Homer: being a Syrian 
by birth, he has represented the Achaeans as abstain- 
ing from fish according to the practice of his own 
country, although there is great abundance of them 
in the region of the Hellespont ? Or have you read 
only that work of his which contains the comparison 
of pease-porridge with lentil-soup? For I see that 
the quantity of lentil-soup prepared at your dinner is 
great, and as I gaze upon it I should advise you, in 
the words of the Socratic Antisthenes, to ‘ deliver 
yourselves from life,’ if you must feed on such’ stuff.” 
In answer to her Carneius said: “ Euxitheus the 
Pythagorean, Nicion, as the Peripatetic Clearchus 
tells us in the second book of his Lives,4 was wont to 
say that the souls of all beings are imprisoned in the 


* sacred by them; rats xiyAats also means “‘ the thrushes,”’ 
asin 136e. Cf. Aristot. Z.A. ix. 25. 3. 

> Found only here, probably referring to her clumsy 
dancing. For ‘“‘ dog-fly ” see 126 a, note. 

© Of. crwuvdoovAregxTddar, “ gossip-gatherers,’”’ Aristoph. 
Ran. 841. DOT KES Nie BOR F 
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TO dedpo Biw ~ Tas damdvrav _poxas | TuyLeoptas 
Xapuv, Kal SuetmaoBae Tov Beov os El 7) pevodow 
emt TOUTOLS ews av éxav adtods Avon, metoor 
Kal peiloow é eumrecodvrat TOTE Avpraus. 810 TavTas 
eVAaBoupevous THY TOV Kuploov dvdraow poBetobas 
Tob Cay € éxovTas éxByvar wovov Te TOV eV Te YP 
Oavatov aotaciws mpooteBar,” TETELOPLEVOUS THY 
dmohvow Tis buys pera. THS TOV suptov ylyveoBau 
yropns. TOUTOLS TOLS Sdypacw Tes mevBopeBa.” 
Dp de pdvos ovde els eAeobar ev te THY TpLdv 
exew Karav. ov yap értotacbe, @ TaAaimepot, 
OTt at Bapetae abrae Tpopat ppdtrovor TO HYE- 
JLovikov Kal ovK e@or THY Podvynow ev adTH elvar.’— 

@cdmopmos otv ev € DilirmKdv dno “7d 
e yap | eobicw moa. Kal kpeopayetv® Tovs pev Aoye- 
opovds ef aupet Kal Tas puyas Tovetrat Bpadurepas, 
opyfis d€ Kal oKAnporatos Kal 7oAAfs oKavdTyTOS 
eprtim mov.” Kal 6 Davpudovos d€ Hevoddv pnow 
ws nod pev palav Kat Kapdapa payey TEWOVTL, 
780 dé vdwp dpuodevov €k moTapod dupavrTa 
qmetv. UwKparns be Kal mohaxus catehapBdvero 
Svarrepuraray éomrépas Babeias mpo THs olKlas Kal 
™pos Tos muvOavopevous “ri tyvikade’”; eAeyev 
opov ovvayew mpos TO detmvov.— 

“Hyuty d€ adtapkns pepls nv dv map tudv 

1 rpocterOa Casaubon: mpoloracba A. 
2 kpeopayely Kontos: xpeadaryety A. 


? Nicion answers. There were three ways of committing 
suicide: by the sword, the noose, and jumping from a high 
cliff. Their method, by stuffing themselves with lentils, was 
not canonical. Cf. Schol. Pind. Ol. i. 97. 

» 7d jyewovrxdv, “leading part,’’ an expression first used 
by Plato, became Stoic cant. 
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body and in this hither life as a punishment, and 
that the god has ordained that if they refuse to abide 
in these until he of his own will releases them, they 
will then be plunged in more and greater torments. 
Wherefore all persons, dreading the violence of the 
higher powers, are afraid to depart from this life of 
their own motion, and gladly welcome only the 
death which comes in old age, being persuaded that 
this release of their souls comes with the approval 
of the higher powers. To these principles we our- 
selves subscribe.”* ‘“‘ But nobody begrudges your 
choosing one of the three evils. Indeed, you don’t 
understand, poor fools, that these heavy foods form 
a barrier to the authoritative part of the soul,? 
and inhibit the reason from being itself.” — 

«Theopompus, therefore, in the fifth book of his 
Mistory of Philip, says: ‘Too much eating, as 
well as meat-eating, destroys the reasoning faculties 
and makes souls more sluggish, and fills them 
besides with irascibility, hardness, and awkward- 
ness.’ And the admirable Xenophon also says 4 
that it is pleasant to eat a barley-cake and some 
cress when one is hungry, and pleasant, too, to 
draw water from a stream and drink when one is 
thirsty. And Socrates was many a time found 
walking up and down in front of his house in the 
late afternoon, and to those who asked, ‘ What 
are you doing at this hour?’ he would reply, 
‘ Gathering a relish for my dinner.’— 

“But we shall be satisfied with any piece that 


¢ F.H.G. i. 286. In this paragraph Cynulcus interrupts 
the account of Parmeniscus. His Cynics reply to Nicion in 
the next. 
4 Cyrop. i. 2. 11. 
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2 Znvoverdy ye perhaps interpolated. 3 alel és Babbitt. 
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we may get from you, and not take it ill if we get 
too little, like the Heracles of Anticleides. For he 
says, in the second book of his Returns %: ‘ After 
the completion of his Labours, Heracles was invited 
with others to a sacrifice celebrated by Eurystheus ; 
and when .the sons of Eurystheus set the chief 
portions before each one of themselves, but placed 
an humbler portion before Heracles, he, deeming 
that he had been insulted, slew three of the sons, 
Perimedes, Eurybius, and Eurypylus.’ Well, then, 
we have no such temper ourselves, though we are 
emulators of Heracles in all things.’’’? 

Indeed, “ Lentil soup is known to the tragic 
stage ; they say that Agatharchus once painted a 
picture of Orestes guzzling it when he had recovered 
from his disease.’’ So speaks the comic poet Sophilus.¢ 
It is a Stoic belief, too, that the wise man will do 
all things rightly, even to the wise seasoning of 
lentil soup. Wherefore Timon of Phlius speaks of 
one® ‘who had never learned wisely to make a 
Zenonian lentil soup,” as if a lentil soup could not 
be made otherwise than according to the Zenonian 
prescription. For he said: “ Into the lentil soup 
put the twelfth part of a coriander seed.” And 
Crates ¢ of Thebes said: “ Exalt not the dish of stew 
above a plate of lentil soup and so set us to quarrel- 
ling.’ In like manner Chrysippus,! in his essay On 
the Good, introduces to us certain maxims in these 


@ P, 148 Miiller; the title, Nosto7, is the same as that of the 
epic which describes the return of the Achaeans from Troy, 

> Here the narrative of Parmeniscus, begun 156 d, ends. 

© Kock ii. 44:7. 

4 Frag. 21 and 22 Wachsmuth, 187 Diels. 

Ce eG. satia als 

* Birt, Antikes Buchwesen, p. 30, thinks the number of 
the book has been lost. See Kock iii. 477. ‘ 
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L ei daxqv Kaibel: ndhaxny A. 
2 éwew pw’ €dldacxe Jacobs: ePernpedidacke A. 
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words : ‘ Never eat an olive when you have a nettle. 
In the winter season, a bulb-and-lentil soup, oh me, 
oh my! For bulb-and-lentil soup is like ambrosia 
in the chilly cold.” And the witty Aristophanes, 
in Gerytades,* has said: ‘Are you teaching him 
to make barley gruel or lentil soup?’ And 
in Amphiaraus®: ‘You, who dare insult lentil 
soup, sweetest of delicacies!’ Epicharmus, in The 
Dionysi° : ‘ A kettle of lentil soup was simmering.’ 
Antiphanes in Just Alike 4 : * It proved to be a piece 
of good luck, that one of the natives was teaching 
me how to make lentil soup.’ I know also that the 
sister of Odysseus, most prudent and sagacious, was 
called Lentil, though others name her Callisto, as 
recorded by Mnaseas of Patrae in the third book of 
his European History ; my authority is Lysimachus, 
in the third book of his Returns.” ¢ 

At this Plutarch laughed very boisterously, and 
the Cynic, unable to bear the slighting of his erudition 
concerning lentils, cried, “ Yet, you men of fair 
Alexandria, Plutarch, have been brought up on 
lentil food, and your entire city is full of lentil dishes. 
Even the ‘ lentil ’-parodist,’ Sopater, mentions them 
in a play, Bacchis,’ in these words: ‘I could not, 


SKock 1,43 1p aes > Kock i. 398. ¢ Kaibel 96. 

@ Kock ii, 82. For the title cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. iv. 
1127 a 10. 

e¢ F.H.G. iii. 339, 152. For the title Nostoi see 157 f, 
note. Here ends the discourse of Cynulcus begun at 156 a, 
to be resumed in the next paragraph. 

# Pdxcos, jocosely for Id¢uos, ‘* Paphian.”” So in American 
slang, Bean-town for Boston. 

9 Kaibel 192. The sense is: “I, an Alexandrian, could 
not bring myself to eat lentil bread even when living in 
Rhodes, where it is a favourite dish.” 
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living within sight of the huge bronze Colossus, eat a 
loaf of lentil bread.’ ‘For what need have mortals (as 
your own Euripides says,* most learned grammarian) 
of aught save two things only, Demeter’s bounty 
and a water-gushing draught? These we have at 
hand, and nature gave them to nurture us. Yet 
we are not satisfied with abundance of these, and 
so in mere wantonness we hunt for devices to get 
other foods.’ And in another place this philosopher 
of the stage says: “ Sufficient unto me is the modest 
food of a sober table ; but all that is unseasonable 
and goes beyond due measure I hope I may not 
admit.’ And Socrates used to say that he differed 
from all other men in that they live to eat whereas 
he ate to live. Diogenes, too, answered those who 
chided him for rubbing himself down: ‘ Would that 
I were able, by rubbing my belly as well, to quell its 
hunger and want!’ Euripides in The Suppliants® says 
of Capaneus : ‘Here is Capaneus; his fortune was 
great, yet was he by no means proud in his felicity ; 
and he carried a spirit no more presumptuous than 
any poor man, chiding any who was swollen over- 
much with a rich table, and praising what sufficed ; 
for he said that excellence consisted not in stuffing 
the belly, but that things in moderation were enough.’ 

““ Capaneus was, in fact, not like the man whom the 
noble Chrysippus describes in the tract on Thangs not 
to be Chosen for their own Sake. He says: ‘Some men 


a T.G.F.* 646. > 861 ff., cf. Athen. 250 f. 


1 Aulus Gellius (vi. 16. 7): wAnoporis A. 
2 gevywv Eur. 
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1 twa A: Meineke rdv: Meyer del. 
* év Séuoow A: dvOpémocw Sext. Empir. and Stobaeus. 
3 cicaywyf TH . . . mwpayywarelay Casaubon: ris... 
mpaynarea A: eloaywyn TH wept dyabdv 464 d. 
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are so degraded, when it comes to money, that the 
story is told of a man who, when near his end, 
swallowed a large number of gold pieces and died ; 
still another caused some to be sewn in a shirt, and 
after putting it on he charged the members of his 
household to bury him just as he was, without 
burning his body or caring for it in any way.’ Such 
persons as these, in fact, all but shout as they die: 
“O Gold, fairest gift welcomed by mortals! For 
neither a mother, nor children in the house, nor 
loved father can bring such delights as thou and 
they that own thee in their halls. If the glance 
which shines from Kypris’ eyes is like thine, no 
wonder that countless loves attend her.’* Such was 
_the character of the greed which people of those 
days possessed; concerning it Anacharsis, when 
someone asked him what the Greeks used money for, 
replied, ‘To count!’ Diogenes ordains that in his 
ideal state the currency shall be dice. Well said 
are the following words of Euripides :® ‘Speak not 
of wealth ¢ ; for I reverence not the god whom even 
the basest man may easily win to his side.’ Chrys- 
ippus, in the introduction to his treatise on Good 
and Evil, says that once a very rich young man came 
to Athens from Ionia, dressed in a purple ,cloak 
with gold fringe. When someone asked him where he 


@ From the lost Danaé of Euripides, 7.G.F.? 456. Cf. 
Seneca’s rendering, Wpist. 115. 14: 
pecunia ingens generis humani bonum, 
cui non voluptas matris aut blandae potest 
par esse prolis, non sacer meritis parens. 
tam dulce siquid Veneris in vultu micat, 
merito illa amores caelitum atque hominum movet. 
> 7.G4.F.5 368. 
¢ Or, the god Plutus. 
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@ Kock ii. 326; cf. Plautus, Capt. ii. 2. 27. 
» Kock i. 163; the title is the name of a courtesa, 
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was from he replied, ‘From Richmond.’ Perhaps 
this is the same young man as that mentioned by 
Alexis in The Thebans® thus; ‘ Whence does this 
man trace his birth?’ 3s. From the Richmonds. 
All agree that these are most highly born, but not 
a soul sees a poor man of noble origin.’ ” 

When Cynulcus failed to get applause after these 
words, in a burst of temper he said, “ Mr. Toast- 
master, these gentlemen have no hunger, being 
troubled with word-diarrhoea, or they ridicule what 
has been said about lentil soup, having in mind what 
Pherecrates has said in Cortanno® : ‘a. Come, give 
me a place on the couch ; slave, bring forth a table, 
and a cup, and something to eat, to make the 
drinking sweeter. 3B. Here’s a cup for you, a table, 
and some lentils. a. No lentils for me, by Zeus ; 
I don’t like them. If one eats them, his breath 
smells bad.’ I say, then, since for this reason these 
wise men are wary of lentils, at least let some bread 
be given to me and with it anything that is not too 
expensive ; on the contrary, if so be that you have 
but the far-famed lentil soup, or the so-called 
‘“eonch.’*” They all laughed, especially at the 
mention of “‘ conch,” but he continued: ‘ Fellow- 
diners, you are illiterate; you never read books 
which alone can educate those who are eager for 
the good; I mean the books of Satsre by Timon, 
disciple of Pyrrhon. For he it is who also mentions 
‘conch’ in the second book of his Satires,¢ in these 


¢ Yat. conchis, in which lentils were cooked with the pods ; 
Juvenal iii. 293, xiv. 131, Martial vii. 77. Originally, a 
sea-shell or its contents; here a dish eaten by the poor. 
Cynulcus, probably to provoke Ulpian, uses it masculine, 
whereas Timon has it feminine. 3 

@ Frag. 44 Wachsmuth, 185 Diels. 
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1 4 Tetn Casaubon: 7 7m A. 

2 Schweighauser: kaxpiixcn A. 
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words : ‘I like not the barley-cake of Teos, nor the 
spiced gravy of the Lydians ; but in the vulgar and 
squalid conch my Greek poverty finds all its over- 
flowing luxury.’ For though the barley-cakes of 
Teos are excellent, like those of Eretria (to judge 
from Sopater, in The Suitors of Bacchis*; he says: 
‘We sped to Eretria, city of white barley-meal’), 
Timon prefers the conch to them and to the Lydian 
spiced gravy as well.” 

In reply to this our noble host Larensis himself 
spoke : “ Fellow Dogs,’ who . . . in the words of the 
Iocasta of the comic poet Strattis ; she says, in the 
play entitled Phoenician Women: ‘I wish to give 
you two some wise advice ; when you make lentil- 
soup don’t pour in perfume.’ And Sopater also, 
whom you have just quoted, recalls the proverb in 
Spirit-Raising ¢ thus : ‘ Odysseus of Ithaca is here; as 
the saying goes, the perfume is in the soup. Have 
courage, my soul!’ Clearchus, of the Peripatetic 
School, in his work on Proverbs,’ includes the phrase 
‘ perfume in the lentil-soup ’ as a proverb, which is 
mentioned also by my ancestor, Varro, surnamed 
the Menippean* And most of the Roman gram- 
marians, not having been conversant with many 
Greek poets and historians, do not know where 
Varro took the verse from. You, Cynulcus (since 


@ Kaibel 192. > 4.e. Cynics. See crit. note. 

¢ Kock i. 724; cf. Euripides, Phoen. 460. 

@ Kaibel 195. Cf. Eurip. Cyclops 101. 

¢ W.H.G. ii. 320; of any useless luxury. 

f P. 219 Buecheler ; on the Menippean satire see Intro- 
duction, vol. i. p. xiil. 


3 «dves of A (lacuna marked by Kaibel): cvvocoda, ** dog- 
drivers,”’ Schweighiuser. 
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’"Avriddves TE TH KWLK@, Os bTOKOPLOTLKWTEpPOV 
adrov avopacev ev Tau ottws: 


koyxlov Te puKpov aAAGYTOs TE TpooTETUNMEVOV.”’ 


¢ a ¢ / A Zz. ¢ / coe A /, 
Eéjs apmacas Tov Adyov 6 Mayvos “6 wev mavTa 
+ ” / > / \ ~ > 
e dpuoros, dn, Aaprvotos ogéws Kat KaA@s am- 
HVTNTE TH ydorpt t KUVL TEpl TOO Kdyyov. éeyw 
dé Kata Tovs tod Iladiov Xwadtpov Vaddras, 


map ois €Oos €otiv, vik’ av mpotépnud Te 
év tots mroAé€pwous AdBwor, Ovew Tots Beots 
Tovs alywadwrous, Tods* Taddras pupovpevos 
Kayo KaTakavoetw d&dpny Tots Saipoor 
Suadextuxods Tpeis TOV TapeyyeypapLevenv. 
Kal pv didocodgeiv prroroyety T aKnKkows 
f bps emupedds Kaptepetv & atpovpévous, 
Thy Tetpav duty Arybowa Tov Soypatwv, 
mpatov' kanvilwy: eit’ eav domTwuevwv 
iow Tw’ tu@v ovotdoavta To oKédos, 
Znvavik® mpabyaed” otros Kupiw 
er eEaywyh, THY dpdvynow ayvodrv. 


peTa Tappnoias yap ep® mpos adrovs: El 
avtdpKeav aomdaln, pirdaoge, Ti od Tods IIv6- 


1 wor kadéds corrupt: Wilam., conj. pvKdos, ** lascivious,”’ 
Lumb Nevyadéos, * miserable.’ 

2 ép 7G ‘Eopra A: éy re ’Opta (cf. 94 f) Kaibel. 

3 rods added by Porson. 
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you delight in this name,* never mentioning the 
one by which your mother called you at birth), in 
my opinion are ‘ mighty fine and tall,’ ® in the words 
of your friend Timon,’ but are not aware that 
“ conch ’ has found mention in Epicharmus long before 
in his Holiday and Islands,4 and also in the comic 
poet Antiphanes, who used a diminutive form for 
the word in Marriage ® : ‘ a little bit of conch (conchion 
for conchos) and a slice of sausage cut off besides.’ ”’ 

Thereupon Magnus took the floor and said : ‘‘ Our 
altogether excellent Larensis has answered this 
glutton ‘ dog’ concerning ‘ conch’ keenly and well. 
But I will follow The Celts of the Paphian Sopater ¢ : 
“Among them it is the custom, whenever they win 
any success in battle, to sacrifice their captives to 
the gods; so I, imitating the Celts, have vowed to 
the heavenly powers that I shall burn three of those 
counterfeit dialecticians on the altar. Look you! 
Having listened to you while you solemnly professed 
your philosophy and your philology and your stoical 
endurance, I am going to make a test of your doctrines 
first by smoking them; then, if I see one of you 
during the roasting pulling up his leg, he shall be 
sold to a Zenonian master for export, as one who 
knows not Wisdom.’ For I will say to them frankly : 
if you, my philosopher, really love independence, why 

© See ill 

> See critical note; cf. Il. xxi. 108, Od. xviii. 5. 

¢ Frag. 31 Wachsmuth, 187 Diels. 

4 Kaibel 108: the titles should perhaps read “ both in 


the Orya (‘‘ Sausage ”’) and the /slands’’; see crit. note. 
¢ Kock ii. 40. f Kaibel 193. 


@ 
4 rparov Kaibel: mpéorov A. 
5 rpabjoed’ Casaubon: mapabjced’ A. 
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ayopucods exetvous fndrots wept av dnow *Avti- 
161 davyns pev ev Mvrjpace TAOE* 


Tov MlvGayoproray" 8 érvyov ab Avot TWES 
ev TH xapadpa Tpwyovres hiya Kal KaKG 
totadta ovAdéyovtes ev TH KwpvKw.” 


> ~ / / > > : Lae 
Kav T@ Kvpiws Kwpikw 8° emvypadopevw pyot 


TMp@Tov [Lev @omep mulayopilwy eabier 
epibuxov pee Tis dé aAelorns TovBoAod 


pacns pedayyph pepida AapPavwv Hézrev. 
b”Are€ts 8’ &v Tapavtivots: 


> , 

ot mu0ayopilovres yap, Ws akovopmer, 

Wen, + ? , SRE + > 2 \ “ 
ott dxov eobiovow ovr’ GAN oddé Ev 
euibvyov, olvov 7 ovdxt mivovow povot. 
B. *Enuyapidns pévrou Ktvas Kateobier, 

~ iy / 
t&v IlvOayopeiwy eis. A. amoKretvas ye Tov": 
ovK Tt yap €or eubvyov. 


mpoehOwv ré dyoe- 


mvbayopiopol Kal Adyou 

AerTol SveopiAcupevar te ppovTides 

tpépovo’ exeivous, TA Sé Kal” yuepay TAde- 
c aptos Kabapds «is Exatépw, ToTHpLov 

vdatos: Tooabra Tatra. B. SeopwTypiov 

Aéeyers Slavtav: mavres ovTWS of Godot 

dudyovot Kal Tovadra KaKoTrabobci mov; 

A. tpuvd@ow obdtou' mpds Etépous. ap’ ota” dre 

Medavmmidns ératpds éoru Kal Pdwy 

Kal Dupsuaxos Kal Davos, ot dv Tpepas 

devote. TéurTns GAditwv KoTvAny pilav; 

DEQ 
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do you not emulate those Pythagoreans concerning 
whom Antiphanes, in Memorials, has these lines ? 
“Some wretched Pythagorists chanced to be eating 
salt-wort in the ravine, and, moreover, collecting poor 
bits of it in their bags.’ And in the real Bag,? as it 
is entitled, Antiphanes says: ‘ First of all, like a 
devotee of Pythagoras, he eats nothing that has 
life, but takes a sooty piece of barley-cake, costing 
at the most a ha’penny, and chews ® that.’ And 
Alexis in Men of Tarentum¢:‘ a. The devotees of 
Pythagoras, we hear, eat neither fish nor anything 
else that has life, and they are the only ones who 
drink no wine. xB. Yes, but Epicharides devours 
dogs, and he is a Pythagorean. a. Of course, after 
he has killed one, for then it no longer has life!’ 
And going on Alexis says: ‘a. Pythagorean subtle- 
ties, and fine-spun discourses, and disputations nicely 
polished nurture those fellows, but their daily food 
is this: one loaf of simple ¢ bread for each, a cup 
of water. That’s all! s. It’s prison fare that you 
tell of. Can it be that all these wise men live like 
that, and suffer such misery? a. These men live 
in luxury compared to others. Don’t you know that 
Melanippides is a disciple, and Phaon, Phyromachus, 
and Phanus, who dine every four days on one half- 


@ Kock ii. 76. > Kock ii. 67. 
¢ dére, “* peels,” is slang for “‘ chews.”” See 170 d, 246 f. 
@ Kock ii. 378. ¢ Lit. “ clean,” cf. 149 e. 


1 Tlv@ayopicrGy (‘* later imitators of Pythagoras ’’) Elmsley : 
Tlv@ayopixav A (‘earlier Pythagoreans’’). New Comedy 
has either Iv@ayopioral or IvOayépeco (the last in Aristotle). 

2 év r@ kwpvkw added from following by Koppiers. 

3 yé mov Kock: yevod A. 

* otro Cobet: érepo A. 
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Kat ev [vOayopilovon: 


a) 5° eoTiaats taxddes Kal otéeupvAa 

Kal TUupos €oTaL: TadTa yap Ovew vopos 

Tots Ilv8ayopeiors. B. vy Ac, tepetov plev odv 
omotov av KaAdoTov, @ BéATioT’, Ex7. 


Kal pet odAtya: 

ede. & tbropeivar pirxpooitiay, pvTov, 

plyos, ow, otvyveTyT’,' adovoiar. 

Tovrwy d° dpets, & piAdcodor, oddev aoxetre, 

andra Kal TO mdvTov XaAerrararov Aadeire mrepl 
ay ovK oloaTE Kat as Koopiws eobliovres movetre 
TH evOeow KaTa TOV OLOTOV “Avrupavy: odTos 
yap ev Aparetaywy® Heyes: 

Koopiws ToL@v Tr evdeow— 
pucpay prev €K TOO mpoade, peotny 8 evdobev 
Thv xetpa, Ka0amTep at yuvaikes—katépaye® 
maumoAAa Kal maxvTaTa,° 

efov KaTa TOV avToV TobTOV mronTHY ev BouBvrAcd 
Aéyovta dSpayuts wvycacbat 
TAS mpoopopovs bp Tpodas, 
oKopooua, Tupov, KpOppve., KanTTapw ... 
dmavta tabdr’ éotly dpayphs. 
"Aptotrogdv* 8 ev Ivbayopiory: 
mpos TOV Dedv, oldueba Tods maXrAaL TroTE 
tovs Ilu@ayopiotas ywopevous dvtws puTav 
exovtas 7%) popetv tpiBwvas 7déws; 
ovK €oTL TOUTWY OvdEV, WS euol doxel: 
1 oruyvornr AC: yuuvirnr’ (“nakedness”) Eustathius 
1560. 60. 
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pint of barley-meal?’ And in The Lady Devotee of 
Pythagoras * : ‘a. Their entertainment will be dried 
figs and olive-cakes ® and cheese ; for to offer these 
in sacrifice is the Pythagoreans’ custom. B. So help 
me Zeus, good sir, that is the finest “‘ meat ”’ there 
is.’ And after a little: ‘They had to put up with 
sparse diet, dirt, cold, silence, gloom,’ and going 
without a bath.’ 

“But you, my philosophers, practise nothing of 
this regimen ; on the contrary—and this is the most 
vexatious of all—you babble about things you know 
nothing of, and as eaters pretending decorum, you 
put in your mouthfuls in the way described so 
pleasantly by Antiphanes. For he says in The 
Restorer of Runaways? : ‘ Decorously putting in a 
mouthful—making his hand small to be sure in front, 
but full inside, as the women do—he ate it all 
up, fully and fattily.’ According to this same 
poet, speaking in The Bumble-bee,’ he might have 
purchased for a shilling ‘the foods which suit you, 
garlic, cheese, onions, capers—all that for a shilling.’ 
Aristophon in The Pythagorean Disciple’: ‘In the 
name of the gods, do we really think that those 
Pythagorean disciples, born in the old days, willingly 
went dirty or wore old clothes because they wanted 
to? It is no such thing, in my opinion. Rather, 

@ Kock ii. 370. & The refuse of olives from the oil-press. 


¢ See critical note. 

4 Kock ii. 46 ; the title refers to those who made a business 
of recovering fugitive slaves. Indemnities for their loss, 
paid by contract, constitute the earliest form of assurance. 

® Kock ii. 37. ? Kock ii. 279. 


2 xaréparye Dindorf: xarapdyere AC. 
3 raxvrara Kock; raxvrara A. 
4 Apcropavy Menagius: dpicropavys AC. 
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Grr e€ avadyKns, odk exovTes odd€ EV, 
THs evreAelas mpopacw edpovtTes KaAdnv 
dpous émnéav tots Tena XpNTyWLOVs. 
émrel mrapdbes avrotow ixObs  Kpéas, 
Kav pn Kateobiwot Kal Tods daxTvAovs, 
€békw Kpéuacbar Sexakis. 


162 00K dKatpov 5° éorly pvnpoveboau Kal Tod eis 
bps” moun bévros ETLYPELLPLATOS, Omrep mapeero 
6 AcAdos ‘Hyjoavdpos ev Extm tbrouvnudtwv: 


odpvavacrracibar, pweyKatamntuyevevot, 
cakKoyevetotpodot Kai Aomradaprayidar, 
eiuatavwmepiBarror, avndAvroxaBBreméAawor,” 
vuKTiAabparopayou, vuKTamaTapumAdKvot,°® 
/ \ / 
peipakiegamrarar Kal ovdAdaBorevorAadnrat, 
b dofopataidcogpor, CnrapeTnoddar. 


“Apxéotpards te 6 TedA@os ev Th Vaorpodoyia 
aiid povny vets parbeSiav ot aodol dondleo8 é, 
pdvov TobTo mubayopilovres TO own ay, bu 
aobeveray AdSywv TobTo movdbyTes, ETL TE THY 
Upodpiov tod KuviKod Téxvnv epwriKkyy Kal Tas 
IIpwrayopidov axpodcers epwrikas Llepoaiov re 
Tob Kadod diAocddov oavptrotikods dvadAdyous 

c ouvTebévtas ek Tov UriAmwvos Kal Zavevos 
atropvnjovevpatrwv, ev ols Cnret, dws av pa} 
KaTakouunO@ow ot oupTorat, Kal TOs Tats 
emtxvoeat xPnoTEov _myvixa TE eloaxréov Tods 
wpatous Kal Tas weaias els TO GUpTOGLOV Kal TdOTE 
1 Suds Musurus: fuds A. 
2 eluaravwreplBadXot, dyn. Casaubon, Scaliger : dvn\uro- 


kaBBrerédaoe Ludwich: ta rav wrepliBadd’ érdvnduroKatBre- 
méavor A. 
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they did it from necessity, possessing not so much 
as a penny, and having found a good excuse for their 
frugality, they fixed standards fit for the poor. For 
just set before them fish or meat; if they don’t eat 
them up, and their own fingers too, I am willing to 
be strung up a dozen times.’ It is not a bad time 
to recall the epigram, written in your honour, which 
Hegesander of Delphi has cited in the sixth book 
of his Commentaries*: ‘ Sons-of-eyebrow-raisers, 
noses-fixed-in-beards, beards-bag-fashion-trimmed, 
and casserole-pilferers too, cloaks-over-shoulders- 
slinging, barefoot-shambling-with-eyes-cast-down,? 
night-birds-secretly-feeding, night-sinners-in-deceit, 
puny-lad-deceivers, and __ silly-babblers-of-sought- 
syllables, wise-in-their-vain-conceits, degenerate- 
sons-of-seekers-after-good.’ 

“ Archestratus of Gela, in his Gastrology—this, by 
the way, is the only epic poem which you wise men 
like ; the only Pythagorean rule you observe is the 
rule of silence, which you practise only because of 
your incapacity for discourse ; furthermore, you like 
the Art of Love by the Cynic Sphodrias, you like the 
recitations on love * given by Protagorides, and the 
Convivial Dialogues of that noble sage Persaeus, 
compiled from the memoirs of Stilpo and Zeno. In 
these, that the banqueters may not fall asleep, 
questions are raised such as, How should the toasts 
be ordered? At what hour should the beautiful 
boys and girls be introduced into the symposium, 

a F.H.G. iy. 413, an epigram on all philosophers. 

> See critical note; the last part of the word is more 


probably connected with é\av’vw than with édavov. 
¢ The beginnings of the Novel. 


3 yuxramaraumddKoe Ludwich: vuxruraraim\dyo A. 
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avrovs mpoodeKTeov @pailopevous Kal TOTE TrApa- 
TepTTéov ws Urrepop@vras, Kal 7 Tept mpocoynpuarov 
kal rept dpTwyv Kal tept Tov ddA ooa TE 
TeplepyOrepov Tept PArnudroy elpnKev 6 Lwgpo- 
vicxov diAddaodos, Os mepl TadTa TH dudvovav del 
orpepo muorevbets, ws dnow “Eppurmos, tm’ 
"Aytuyovov TOV "Axpoxopwbov KwOwvildopevos €&- 
émeoev Kal adras TAS. Kopifov, kataotparnyn bets 
bo TOO Lucverviov "Apatov, 6 mpdTepov ev Tots 
dtadrdyors mpos Zivwva SiaptrAAdpevos ws oO 
codes TavTws av «in Kal otpatynyos ayalds, 
povov TotdTo dua THY epywv diaBePauwodpevos 6 
Kadds Tob Zivwvos oiketievs. xapievTws yap 
edn Biwv 6 Bopuobevirns feacduevos adtod 
yadkhv eikova, ef Hs émeyeypanto “ Ilepoatov 
Zyvwvos Kura,” memdavfoba ele tov émuypa- 
pavra: deity yap ovTws exew “ [lepoatov Zijvwvos 
olkeTla.” Hv yap dvTws olkéTys yeyovws Tob 
Zyvwvos, ws Nexias 6 Nexaeds toropet ev rH 
mept Tav didcoddwv totopia Kal Lwriwy o 
“AdcEardpeds ev Tats Avadoxats. dvo dé ovy- 
ypdpupace Tob Tlepoatou darnvTnKapLev THS oodis 
TAVTNS Tpayparetas, ToLovTov €xXovoL TO emt- 
ypappa, ovptrotiuK@v diaddywr. 


KrnatBios 8 6 Xadkideds 6 Mevedjpov yrwpynos, 


1 oixerteds Kaibel (olxirievs Schweighduser): 6 xitieds A. 


BAO reading, with Kaibel, 4 after elpnxey and deleting 
gpirdcopos, ‘all that he (Persaeus) has said about kisses 
with more particularity than the son of Sophroniscus ”’; 
Socrates is meant, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 33. 

> F.H.G. iii, 48. 

¢ Which proved, since he was a poor general, that he was 
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and when should they be allowed to practise their 
coquetry, and when should they be sent packing for 
showing contempt? And then, again, concerning new 
entrées and kinds of bread, and, among other topics, 
all that the philosopher son of Sophroniscus has said 
with some particularity on the subject of kisses.¢ 
For Persaeus ever turned his mind to these subjects ; 
but having been entrusted by Antigonus with the 
citadel of Corinth, as Hermippus says,’ he was 
ejected when in his cups even from Corinth itself, 
being out-generalled by Aratus of Sicyon—he who 
before that had hotly insisted, in his Dialogues 
addressed to Zeno, that the wise man would under 
all circumstances prove to be a good general as well, 
the noble ‘slave’ of Zeno having established this 
contention by his deeds alone! For Bion the 
Borysthenite, when he saw a bronze statue of him on 
which was inscribed ‘ Persaeus, slave of Zeno, of the 
town of Citium,’ remarked wittily that the engraver 
of the inscription had made a mistake ; for (he said) 
it should read thus: ‘ Persaeus of Zeno-Slavia.’ 4 
For he was, as a matter of fact, a slave of Zeno, as 
Nicias of Nicaea records in his Inquiry Concerning 
Philosophers, and Sotion of Alexandria in his Suc- 
cessions.e I have come across two volumes ‘of this 
wise treatise of Persaeus bearing this title, Convivial 
Dialogues. 

“Ctesibius of Chalcis, the friend of Menedemus, 


not a wise man. His syllogism was this: All wise men 
make good generals; I am a wise man; therefore I shall 
make a good general. ‘The conclusion might be correct, the 
minor premise was not. 

@ Punning on 6 Kireds, “‘ he of Citium,” and olkerveds, 
“from among his slaves.” 

¢ i.e. successive heads of the philosophic schools. 
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ws pnow Avriyovos 6 Kapvorvos év tots Blows, 
f épwrn bets bd Twos Ti TEepiyéyovev eK pirooogias 
att@, edn ‘ ‘ dovpBorws deumvety.”” O10 Kal 6 
Tipe mov mpos avTov épy: 
Seumvopavés, veBpod* dupar’ exwv, Kpadiqy & 
aKvAoTov. 
jv & evotoxos 6 KryoiBios Kat yapiets mept 70 
163 yeAotov: 80 Kal mavtes adtov emt Ta oupTrdc.a 
mapekdAouv: ovx Womrep av, KUVUKE, 6 pndémOTE 
tats Xdpiow, add’ ovd€ tats Movaas Ovoas. 
puyotca yotv o€ Kal Tods ool mapatrAnciovs 7 
“Apert? ‘Hodovg Tmapaxdbnrar, ws dyno. MvacdAkys 
6 LiKvwvios ev emvypdppacuv: 
aS? éya a TAd cov ’Apeta Tapa. THe KaOnwae 
‘Hoovg, aicxiorws KEetpapevn moKdpous, 
Oupov axer peydrAw BeBo mpever, elmrep dmacw 
b a& Kakddpwv Tépyus Kpetooov é€“od KéKpiTat. 
Bdtwv 8 6 Kwpikos ev ’Avdpoddvw dai: 
tov dirooddwv tos cwdpovas éevtavbot Kadd, 
Tovs dyaov avTots ov dddvras ovoe eV, 
TOvS TOV PpdvyLov Cnrobvras ev Tos TeEpiTaTots 
kat Tats SvatprBats womrep dmodeSpaxdra.. 
avOpwr addotwp, 51a Ti ovpBords exwv 
vyndets; Ti THALKODTOV adiKEts Tods Deovs; 
¢ Tt Tapydpiov, avOpwre, TYyUUwTEpoVv 
aavTob Téekas 7) méepuKe TH pve; 
dAvovrehis et TH mone mivev vdwp* 
TOV yap yewpyov Kal TOV €umopov Kakots, 
ey de Tas mpooddous peOiwv Kaas Tod. 
1 yeBpod Schweighiuser: vexpod AC.’ 


* Of philosophers ; p. 102 Wilamowitz. 
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was once asked by somebody, according to Antigonus 
of Carystus in his Lives,t what advantage he had 
gained from philosophy. He replied, ‘ Dinners 
without paying my share.’ Wherefore Timon 
somewhere addressed him in these words,? ‘ Dinner- 
crazed, with the eyes of a fawn, but with a heart 
unmoved !’ Now Ctesibius could hit the nail on the 
head and provoke laughter by his wit, consequently 
he was always being invited to dinners ; not like you, 
Cynic, who have never won the favour of the Muses, 
to say nothing of the Graces. At any rate, Virtue 
avoids you and those like you, and takes her seat by 
the side of Pleasure, as Mnasalces of Sicyon phrases 
it in epigrammatic verses: ‘I, unhappy Virtue, 
have taken my seat here beside Pleasure, my curly 
locks shorn in direst disgrace, my soul caught in the 
meshes of heavy grief, because insane Joy has been 
preferred to me.’ And the comic poet Baton says 
in The Murderer’: ‘I summon hither the philoso- 
phers who are sober, who never give themselves a 
single good thing, who look for the wise man in their 
walks? and talks, as for one who has run away. 
Man accursed, why, when you have the money to 
pay, do you stay sober ? Why do such injury to the 
gods ? Why, fellow, have you deemed money more 
precious than yourself or than it is by nature? You 
are a dead loss to the community if you drink water ; 
for you wrong the farmer and the merchant. But 
I, when I drink wine to the full, make their profits 

> Frag. 30 Wachsmuth, 188 Diels, parodying Jl. i. 225. 
“‘ Byes of a fawn”? refers to the restless look of the parasite 
hunting for a dinner. See crit. note. ° Kock iii. 326. 

4 Lit. “paths”? of such groves as the Lyceum, where 
philosophers gathered; hence “ Peripatetic,” used of 
Aristotle’s school. 
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” b Mere if \ / 

éret?” ewlev mepidyers THY AnjKvOov 
KatapavOdvwv tovravov, Wate TEepupepew 
¢ , / 1 Ree z 

WporAdgyrov dd€ets Tu, odxt ArjKvOov.— 


’Apxéotpatos dé, & KivovdAke, dv avti Tob ‘Opy- 
pov mpooxuve’s dua THY yaotépa— As od Aapv- 
pwrepov ovdev,” 6 Tinwv cov—mept tod Kuvos 
Tob BadatTiov iotopav ypddet Kal TabTa* 


GAN’ od roAAol toact Bpotav Tdd€ Oetov edeopa 
odd éobew ebédovow, daou KerpatTeAcBwdn? 
puyny Kextnvrat Ovntav eiaty 7 amdmAnKTot, 
ws dvOpwrropdyou TOO Onpiov OVvTOS* dmas de 
ixOds odpica pret Bporény, av Tov TeptKvpon’ 
WOTE TpéTrEL kabapas drrdg0U Tdde pewpohoyobou 
Tots Aaxydvots mpooayet Kal 7pos Auddwpov idvtas 
Tov oopov eyKpatéws pet exeivov mvbayopilew. 


jv 8° 6 Addwpos otros TO pev yévos ’Aarevd.0s, 
Iludayopuros 5€ dd€as elvar buadv TOV KUVUKaV TPd- 
mov €Cn, Kou@V Kal puT@v Kal avuTodynTa@v. dOev 
kat IlvOayopixov TO THs Kouns edo€av elval Twes 
> \ lol / / ov a” 
amo Tob Avodwpov tpoaxbev, ws dynow “Epcos. 
Tiwoatos 5° 6 Tavpopevirns ev TH evatn Tav toTo- 
pidv tept adtod ypader ottws: ‘Avodwpov tod To 
/ / \ > / >? / 
yévos “Aorevdiov tiv e&nddaypevyv cicayaydvtos 
KatacKeunv Kat Tots Ilv@ayopetous memAnovaKévas 
1 dds re Bergk: dd&eu Tis A. 


2 €0édovow boo. KerparredeBwdn Bentley: ¢0édove’ soo 
Kovpny Te AeBwWSn A. 


* The meaning is not clear. The water-clock bore some 
resemblance to an oil-jug. Apparently this sober man, who 
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good. Yet you carry about your jug from early 
morning, looking to see if there is oil in it ; whence 
one would think that you carry about a water-clock, 
not a jug!2’ 

“ As I was saying,? Cynulcus: Archestratus, whom 
you worship, for your belly’s sake, on a par with 
Homer—‘ and there is nothing more voracious than 
that,’ to quote your friend Timon ¢—writes as 
follows an account of the shark @: ‘ Nay, not many 
mortals know of this heavenly viand or consent to 
eat it—all those mortals, that is, who possess the 
puny soul of the booby-bird ¢ and are smitten with 
palsy because, as they say, the creature is a man- 
eater. But every fish loves human flesh if it can 
but get it. Wherefore it is the simple duty of all 
who talk such foolishness to betake themselves to 
vegetables, and going over to the philosopher 
Diodorus, to live abstemiously like Pythagoreans in 
his company.’ Now this Diodorus was an Aspendian 
by birth, and though he was reputed to be a Pyth- 
agorean, he lived in the manner of you Cynics, 
wearing his hair long, and going dirty and bare-footed. 
Hence some have even thought that this habit of 
wearing long hair was Pythagorean, having been 
promulgated by Diodorus, as Hermippus- says.’ 
And Timaeus of Tauromenium, in the ninth book of 
his Histories,y writes about him thus: ‘ Diodorus, 
the Aspendian by birth, introduced the eccentric 
mode of life, and pretended that he had consorted 


is also parsimonious, looks to the contents of his oil-jug as 
anxiously as a man of business would at a clock. 
> 162 b. ¢ Frag. 56 Wachsmuth, 186 Diels; cf. 279 f. 
4 Frag. 28 Ribbeck, 23 Brandt; cf. 310 c-e. 
¢ Lit. ‘‘ soul of a wingless-locust-booby.”’ 
t FH.G. iii. 42. _ © Ibid. i, 211. 
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viKos exéAevoe TOV amalpovta TO pybev amrayyetrau 


T® mept OnpomérAov pavias vUBpews TE TEpt- 
OTACULOV 
A ” , 4 

oToav exon Ul vdayepey meAaTa. 


Lwoucparns 6° ev Tpit pirooopurv Suadoxiis Babet 
TwOywve xpjoacBa tov Avddwpov t toropet Kal Tpl- 
cova. avadaBety Kopny Te hopyoa’ KaTd Twa Togpov 
TV emit devow TavTnV TpocayayovTa, TOV mpd 
avToo Iv8ayopucay Aapumpa te ecOATt dyupvevvupe- 
vov Kal Aoutpots Kal dActupace Koupa TE TH 
ovvAbet Xpopevony. el 0° dpets ovTws, @ prro- 
cofot, THY attdpKerav aomalecfe Kal Ta TeV 
deirvwy edteAR, Ti evtatda mapayiveobe pundé 
KAnbévtes ; 4 ws els dowrvov poayepurcd, oKevn 
KkaTadéyew pabnoopevor 5 ws TOV Avoyévous* 
Kedadtwva dmooroparobvres 5 KaTa ‘yap TOV 


LodoxAdovs Kydadiwva éore 
paotuyiat, Kévtpwres, addAoTpLodayot. 


ov > oA ¢ / \ \ a \ 
Ori 8 dpcts of dirddoodort mept Ta dSetmva det Tov 
~ / lal > lal a 
vobv exete, déov buds emupayeiv' aitfoa. 7 ém- 
, wn ~ / 
eabiew Te TOV KuvLKaY Bpwudtur (odde yap “ xapt- 
~ Pi-a€ ~ / ~ > e \v 
toyAwocelv”” uds Outs), SHAov €€ dv Kai "“AXeEus 
> ~ > / f S ~ / 
ev TH emuypapopievyy Aww Loropel. vmoTiberau O€ 
\ ~ / 
tov ‘“HpaxAéa mapa 7TH Aivw mraidevdmevov Kat 
1 After gopjoac AC add kcal: deleted by Schweighiuser. 
2 mrpocayaysvra AC: mpoayaysyta Schw.: eoayaydyra 
Meineke. 3 Avoyévous Reines : &6nvoyévous A. 
4 7. after émupayety deleted by Kaibel; cf. 169 a. 


« The “‘ Painted Porch’? in Athens, meeting-place of the 
Stoics. > On the title cf. 162 e, note. 
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as a disciple with the Pythagoreans ; to him Strato- 
nicus dispatched a messenger, bidding the man as he 
departed to report his commands “to that henchman 
of Pythagoras who keeps the Porch * crowded with 
people marvelling at his beast-robed madness and 
insolence.”’ Sosicrates, too, in the third book of 
The Succession of Philosophers,® records that Diodorus 
adopted the wearing of a long beard, put on a worn 
cloak, and grew long hair, introducing this practice 
as an innovation in order to gratify a kind of vanity, 
since the Pythagoreans before his time always 
dressed in white ¢ clothing and made use of baths, 
ointments, and the customary mode of hair-cut. 
Now if, my philosophers, you really love independ- 
ence and cheap things to eat, why do you come here 
where you have not even been invited? Is it as 
though you had come into a prodigal’s house to 
learn how to make a list of cooking utensils ? Or to 
recite the Cephalon of Diogenes? For, in the words 
of the Cedakon of Sophocles,¢ ye are ‘rogues from 
the whipping-post and the rack, devourers of other 
men’s goods.’ 

“ But that you philosophers always have your minds 
on dinners, when you ought to ask for something 
in the way of Cynic food to eat up or devour (for it 
were not lawful for me ‘to use pleasing terms ’),’ 
is plain from what Alexis tells in the play entitled 
Linus. He imagines Heracles as being educated in 
the house of Linus and as having been bidden to 


¢ Lit. “ bright’; cf. Polybius x. 5. 1, where \aumpa éobrjs 
is used of the toga candida, and [amblichus xxi. 100, where 
the Pythagoreans’ dress is called Nevx7. 
4 7.G.F2 202; one title suggests the other, in a kind 
of pun. Cf. 165:¢, 
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emt Th pdrvol? cpynKe. HP. TouTi Aap Bava. 
AIN. deiEov Ti €oTe 7p@Tov. HP. dipaprvota, | 
ws pnou Tovmly poypLa.. AIN. pirdaogos Tus el, 
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d Xiwou réxvnv éhaBes. HP. 6 Lipos 8 eori tis; 
AIN, pan’ edpuns irae emi Tpaywoiav 
coppnke pov Kal TOY ev drroKxpur@v Trond 
KpatioTés €oTw oYyorroids, Ws SoKEt 
Tos xpwpevois, THV 8° dyotrorav broKpitis 
KaKloTés €oTt Tols Dewpevois . . 22 
AIN. BovAiudss eof dvOpwros. HP. Ste BovAe 

déye: 


A , S A> + ” 
TIELVW YAP, €V TOUT tot. 


Tatra rob Méyvov éftjs Karadpapovros amo- 
Brébas 6 KuvovdAxos els rods mapdvtas TOV diro- 
copwv &dy: 


e “ eldes tHv Oaciay dAunv o 


a 
U 


arra Baber, 


1 kdktords éore rots Oewuévors added by Gulick, but more 
is lost. 
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select from a large number of books lying beside 
him and read. So he picked up a book on cookery 
and held it in both hands very carefully. Linus 4 
speaks: ‘Go up and take whatever book from 
there you wish ; then looking very carefully at the 
titles, quietly and at your leisure, you shall read. 
Orpheus is there, Hesiod, tragedies, Choerilus, 
Homer, Epicharmus, histories of all sorts. For thus 
shall you show the bent of your nature. HER. This 
is the one I shall take. tt. Tell me first what it is. 
HER. Cookery, as the title declares. Li. You are 
a philosopher,’ that’s very plain; for, paying no 
attention to all these other writings, you have picked 
the treatise of Simus. HER. Simus, who’s he? 11. 
A very talented fellow. At present he is keen 
for tragedy, and of all actors he is much the best 
cook, in the opinion of those who hire him, but of 
cooks he is the worst possible actor, as the audience 
think . . © tin. The fellow has a morbid hunger. 
HER. Say what you like of me. I am hungry, let 
me tell you!’” 

After Magnus had recited these quotations? in 
order, Cynulcus addressed the philosophers present : 
“As Cratinus said in The Archilocht (Satirists) ¢ : 
‘You have seen what sort of insults that Thasian 


@ Kock ii. 345. 

> 7.e. a man of discernment. 

¢ See critical note. The next remark of Linus is occa- 
sioned by watching Heracles read recipes as eagerly as he 
would eat the food. Heracles and Linus play here the réles 
of Oliver Twist and Squeers. 


2 From 160 d. he ; 
e Kock i. 18. Archilochus himself and his bitter invective 


are here referred to. His father led a colony to Thasos off 
the coast of Thrace. ‘‘ The blind to the deaf ’’ seems to be 
a proverb of an ignorant person instructing a stupid one. 
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a ? if. av ww / 
goTnkev eADwv: Kav idn profovpevov 
165 eis eoTiacw, TOO payelpov muOdpevos 
e an lol 
Tov coTL@vTa, THS Jpas xaowwpmevns 
nw > / ~ ee 
av emiAdBytat, mpOtos eiaeAjdAvoev. 


ovk oKvet S° avip obtos, Kabamep Kal 6 Kadds 
Mdyvos, Kal brrepoptous dmrodn putas movetoBau 
Tis yaoTpos xapw, ws 6 adbros “AXetis elpnkev 
ev LvvatrobvyjcKovaw* 


é€mt Oetmvov els Képw6ov éeNav Xaipepdv 
dichnTos: 7407 yap TETETAL Svamdvrvos- 
ovTw TL TAaAAdTpL’ eoOiew ori yAvKU. 


b kat @edzoprros 8 ev “Odvacet &dn: 


Kupiridou tdp’ éariv® od Kakds éxor, 
TadAdTpia Seumveiy Tov KaADs eddatuova.” 
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pickle barks at us—how neatly and speedily he got 
his revenge without delay. He is not like the blind 
talking uselessly to the deaf, let me tell you.’ For, 
oblivious of the court before whom he delivers the 
display of his clever iambics, and impelled by his 
native desire to satisfy his belly and his love of 
jesting, he gives us a recital of wild songs and ‘ lays 
discordantly piped and cymbals struck untimely.’ 4 
And after these nice exhibitions of poor taste he 
goes about from house to house looking to see where 
brilliant dinners are preparing, outdoing the poor 
devil Chaerephon of Athens, of whom Alexis says in 
The Refugee®: ‘Chaerephon is always inventing 
some trick ; in fact, at this very moment he is trying 
to get himself dinners for which he pays nothing. 
For where crockery is exposed for cooks to hire, 
there he goes, at earliest dawn, and takes his stand ; 
and if he sees it being let out for an entertainment, 
he learns from the cook who the entertainer is, and if 
he can but find the front door open wide, he is the 
first to enter.’ And this man, like our noble Magnus, 
does not hesitate to undertake foreign travel to 
gratify his appetite; so says the same Alexis in 
Dying Together’: ‘To get a dinner Chaerephon 
went uninvited to Corinth ; yes, by this time he is 
flying overseas ; so pleasant a thing it is to eat 
others’ food.’ And Theopompus said in Odysseus ¢ : 
‘ The saying of Euripides is not half bad—the really 
fortunate man dines on others’ food.’ ” 
a 7T.G.F.2 857; Kock iii. 616. 


> Kock ii. 391; cf. Athen. 229 b. 
¢ Kock ii. 374; Plautus wrote a play entitled Com- 


morientes. 4 Kock i. 743, T.G.F.? 64:7, 
1 «odd Bpovs Casaubon: kodapous A. 
2 0s Porson: evdéws A. 3 rdp’ éotly Meineke: rédpucrov A. 
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1 jdudoyetvy Kaibel: 7duddyou A. 


* 6é added by Meineke. 


3 cuvykpotoavres Kaibel: cvyxptwavres A. 
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When, then, all had laughed at this, Ulpian spoke : 
“That word for ‘ jesting’*—where did these sole- 
cistic voluptuaries get it?’’ Cynulcus answered 
him: ““ Why, ‘ you well-seasoned pig,’ the comic’ 
poet Phrynichus, in Ephialtes,? mentions jesting in 
these lines: ‘ Of all the jobs we now have to do, 
the hardest is to protect oneself from them. For 
they have a kind of sting in their fingers,’ the 
flower of man-haters’ prime. When they go about 
the market-place they always speak suavely to all ; 
but when they are seated on the benches,? there 
they all tear great scratches in those to whom they 
speak so suavely, and with one consent deride 
them.’ But the expression, ‘ use pleasing terms,’ is 
employed by Aeschylus in Prometheus Bound ¢: 
‘Thou shalt know that this is verily so, nor is it in 
me to use pleasing terms.’ ”’ 

Again Ulpian said: ‘‘ What, my friends, are the 
utensils used by cooks?” For they had mentioned 
these as worthy of notice in the account of the 
Arcadian dinners‘ ‘And where is that word 
‘prodigal’s house’’? I know indeed of some 
notorious prodigals. One is mentioned by Alexis in 
The Woman of Cnidus”: ‘That seamp Diodorus, in 


@ wduroyla, of Archilochus in 164 e. ; 

» Kock i. 370; the verb 7dvAoyetv properly means ‘‘ to 
speak suavely”’; but since “suave” could scarcely be 
applied to Archilochus, Cynulcus takes 7évAcyla and 
Hovd\oyerv in the sense of “* pleasantries,” ‘* witticisms.”’ 

¢ je. the finger of scorn, pointed by the youngsters at 
their elders. 


@ Tn a courtroom or at a lecture. CL PAD 9 O75 GEV 10), 
4149 a. 9 164. 
% Kock ii. 333; ‘“‘made a ball of” is equivalent to 


“played battledore and shuttlecock with.’ The figure 
changes in the last line. 
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1 daldiu’, dv Dobree: Pardiuw y’ A. 
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only two years, has made a football of his patrimony, 
so rashly has he chewed up all that he had.’ And in 
Phaedrus * he says : ‘ Slowly indeed, yes, by the sun, 
slowly, you say! That little Epicharides in five days 
has made a football of his patrimony, so rashly and 
speedily has he squeezed it up into a ball.’ And 
Ctesippus also, the son of Chabrias, went so far in 
his prodigality that, to indulge in his pleasures, he 
actually sold the stones of his father’s monument, 
on which Athens had spent a thousand drachmas. 
At any rate, Diphilus says in Worshippers of the 
Dead": “ If, Phaedimus, Ctesippus, son of Chabrias, 
had not happened to be a friend, I should have 
proposed a law not unuseful, in my opinion—that his 
_ father’s monument should be some day completed, 

one stone at a time each year, each large enough 
to fill a cart, and very cheap material too, say 
I.” Timocles in Satyrs of the People’ says: ‘No 
longer does even Ctesippus, son of Chabrias, shave 
three times a day, bright spark among the ladies, 
but not among true men.’ And Menander says this 
about him in Temperament*: ‘ And yet, wife, I too 
was once a young man, but in those days I did not 
bathe five times a day. NowIdo. I did not owna 
fine cloak either. Now I do. Nor did I have 
perfume. Now I have. And I will have my hair 
dyed, yes, Zeus be my witness, I will pluck myself 
smooth, and in a little while I will become Ctesippus 

* Kock ii. 387; the first line is ironical. Cf. 584. 

* More properly ‘Evavyicpost, Offerings to the Dead, Kock 
ii. 552. © Kock ii. 452. 

4 Or Anger. Kock iii. 105, Allinson 416. The first play 
of Menander which won him a victory (315 s.c.). See Capps, 
Amer. Jowrn. Phil. xxi. 60. 

2 Gv added by Kock. 
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2 drorummaviaxas A: mpos (Fritzsche) or zepi (Herwerden) 
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and not a man, and then, like him, I will eat up the 
very stones, every one of them ; at any rate I won't 
eat my land and nothing else.’ It may be, then, that 
on account of this great extravagance and licentious- 
ness Demosthenes omitted naming him in the 
speech On Exemptions Men who have devoured 
their inheritances ought to be punished in the way 
described in Menander’s Skipper®: ‘O dearest 
mother earth, how very reverend a possession, and 
beyond price, art thou in the eyes of sensible men! 
For it were only right, of course, that anyone who 
had inherited an ancestral estate and then devoured 
it should from that time on for ever sail the seas, 
and never so much as set foot on land, that he might 
thus come to see how good a thing he had inherited 
but failed to save.’ 

“A prodigal named Pythodelus is mentioned by 
Axionicus in The Etruscan’ thus: “Here comes 
Pythodelus, surnamed the Dancer, and close at his 
heels behind him comes reeling that clever girl, Bas- 
tinado-fig.’% And Anaxandrides holds up Polyeuctus 
to ridicule in Tereus.¢. He says: ‘a. You shall bear 
the name Rooster.—s. Why, in the name of the 
hearth goddess ? Is it because I have eaten up my 
father’s property, as the noble Polyeuctus did? 
a. No, of course not ; it’s because you, a male, have 
been pecked to pieces by females.’ Theopompus, 
in the tenth book of his History of Philip f (though 
some deny the authenticity of the last part, dealing 


* Orat. 20. ’ Kock iii. 102, Allinson 414. 

© Kock ii. 412. 

4 Tschas, ‘ dried fig,’ was a courtesan’s name. See crit. 
note. 

@ Kock ii. 156. f F.H.G. i. 293. 
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€v @ €oTl TA Tepl tav ’AOjvynot onpaywyav, . es 
EeBovady pyot Tov Sn payeryov aowTov yeveobat. 
e TH Acfeu be TavTn expnoato: ‘Kal ToaodTov 
aowTia Kal mAcovedig. Svevivoxe Tob Syjov Tob 
Tapavrivey daov 6 pev mepl Tas E€oTidcels elye 
povov akpat@s, 6 d¢ Tav "APnvaiwy Kat Tas 
Tpoaddsous katapuabopopav duatetéAeKe. Kaddri- 
oTparos 8e, pyow, 6 Kaduxpdrous _Onwaywryos 
Kal avTos mpos pev Tas mdovas Hv aKparis, 
tev d€ moduTiKaV Tpaypydrov 7) Hv emehns.’ qmept 
de TeV Tapavrivey torop@v ev th Sevtépa 
Kal! mevTnKooTh Tav ltotopidv ypdder ovTws ‘7 
mous % Tav Tapavtivwy oxedov Kal? éxacrov 
ujva Bovdutet Kat Snpooias*® eotidcers Trovetrau. 
fro S€ trav dwrdv mAAROos aiel wept svvovaias 
Kal motous éori. Agyovot 5€ Kal TWA ToLodToV 
Adyov ot Tapavrivor, tods wev addAovs avOpdmovs 
dua TO «dtAomovetobat Kal mepi Tas epyacias 
Sear piBewv TrapacKevdleabau Civ, adrods be S10 
Tas ovvovcias Kal Tas 7Sovas oD peéAdew, add’ 
70yn Bidvar.’ 
Ilept 3€ tHs dowrlias Kai tod Biov Dimov 
Kal TOv éTalpwv adrod év TH uO’ Tdv loTopLdv o 
167 @edmopumos Tade ypader ‘Didwrmos eel eyKparns 
ToMav eyeveTo Xpnuarov ovK avddwoev avTa 
TAXEWS, add’ e€€Bare Kal Eppupe, mdvroov dvOpebrreny 
KaKLGTOS cv OlKOVOLLOS ov pLovov atrds, dAAd. Kal 
ot mept adrtov: amdA@s yap ovdels adTHv yriotato 
Civ dp0ds o85€ owdpdvws oikely olkiav. Tob 
5° adros altios Hv admdAnotos Kal modvteds 


1 «al added by Kaibel. 2 Syuootas Benseler: Snuocla A. 
3 rod 5 A: rovrov Dobree. 
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with the popular leaders at Athens)—says that the 
popular leader Eubulus was a prodigal. The language 
he used is as follows: ‘To such an extent has he 
outdone the people of Tarentum in extravagance and 
greed, that whereas they were intemperate simply — 
in the matter of banquets, he has made a constant 
practice of spending even the revenues of Athens 
to hire mercenaries. But Callistratus, he continues, 
the son of Callicrates, likewise a popular leader, 
though he was intemperate in personal indulgence, 
was careful of the public interests.’ And recording 
the history of Tarentum in the fifty-second book of his 
HMistories* he writes as follows : ‘The city of Tarentum 
offers sacrifices of oxen and holds public banquets 
nearly every month. The mass of common people is 
always busy with parties and drinking-bouts. And 
the Tarentines have a saying of some such purport 
as this, that whereas the rest of the world, in their 
devotion to work and their preoccupation with 
various forms of industry, are always preparing to 
live, they themselves, with their parties and their 
pleasures, do not put off living, but live already.’ 

“ Concerning the extravagance and mode of life 
of Philip and his companions Theopompus writes 
the following in the forty-ninth book of the Histories ® : 
‘ After Philip had become possessor of a large fortune 
he did not spend it fast. No! he threw it outdoors 
and cast it away, being the worst manager in the 
world. This was true of his companions as well as 
himself. For to put it unqualifiedly, not one of 
them knew how to live uprightly or to manage an 
estate discreetly. He himself was to blame for this ; 
being insatiable and extravagant, he did everything 


oF A.G. 1. 322. 4 > Ibid. i. 320. 
VOL, EL s 957 
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~ \ , 
@v, mpoxelpws amavTa mov Kat KT@LEVOS 
Kat Sudovs. oTparworns yap av AoyileoBar Ta 
mpooidvTa Kal TavadioKdpeva de aoxodiavy odK 
b) vA A > << ¢ a > ~ > ~ 
b7Sdvaro. emevta 8 of éraipor adtob éx moAkGv 
io \ > lol 
Tommy Hoav ovveppuynKdtes: of pev yap €€ adrijs 
Ths xwpas, of S€ ek @erradrias, of Sé€ ex Tijs 
GAAns “EAAdSos, otK adprotivdny €€etAeypevot, 
GAN et tis Hv ev Tots “EAAnow 7 Tots BapBapous 
Adoravpos 7) BdeAvpos 7 Opacds Tov TpdToV, 
a Certegy > , 3 t 
ovTot axedov amavres ets Maxedoviay dbpovabevres 
éraipou O.Ximov mpoonyopevovro. el d€ Kal Ha) 
TowobTos Tis Wy eAnAVOeL, bd Tob Biou Kal THs 
duairns THs Maxedovikfs taxéws exelvors Spovos 
eyiveTo. TA pev yap ot TdéAEUoL Kal ai oTparetaL, 
\ 2 \ e , a se rN 5 
Ta Se? Kal at modvrédcvat Opacets adrods eivat 
mpoeTpérovTo Kat Chv pn Koopiws, add’ aowTws 
Kat tots Anotais mapamAnciws.’ 
Aotpis 8 ev 0’ Maxedovxady rept Laotxdmpov 
, a 9 , , ¢ ” = 
déywv tod é&v Kimpw Baoiléws st. dowrTos jv 
ypader kat tade° ‘’AXeEavdpos peta tiv Tupov 
/ 
modopkiay Ilvutayépavy amooré\Awy dAAas Te 
\ wy \ uy “a 3 Ne 
Swpeas edwKe Kat xwplov 6 ATHoaTO. mpdTEepov 
\ A , e€ 
d€ totto Ilacixumpos 6 Baoiredvwv amédoTto bu’ 
dowtiay mevTyKovta Taddvrwv Ivypariwn® rH 
a \ ~ 
Kirve?, dua To xwpiov Kat tHv abtot BactXelav: 
% \ / 
AaBav ra xphwara Kateyypacey ev >Aua- 
aie ToLodtos éyéveTo sas Aidiows 6 Kopiv@tos, 


ov added by Meineke. ra 6¢ added by Villebrun. 
3 Tlvywanlwye Kaibel: rupdrw AG: Cf. Diod, xix. 79. 4. 
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in a reckless manner, whether he was acquiring or 
giving. For as a soldier he had no time to count 
up revenues and expenditures. Add to this also 
that his companions were men who had rushed to 
his side from very many quarters ; some were from 
the land to which he himself belonged,* others were 
from Thessaly, still others were from all the rest of 
Greece, selected not for their supreme merit; on 
the contrary, nearly every man in the Greek or 
barbarian world of a lecherous, loathsome, or 
ruffianly character flocked to Macedonia and won 
the title of “companions of Philip.” And even 
supposing that one of them was not of this sort 
when he came, he soon became like all the rest, under 
the influence of the Macedonian life and habits. 
It was partly the wars and campaigns, partly also 
the extravagances of living that incited them to 
be ruffians, and live, not in a law-abiding spirit, but 
prodigally and like highwaymen.’ 

‘“* Duris, in the seventh book of his Macedonian 
History, speaking of Pasicyprus, king of Cyprus, 
and his prodigality, writes the following: ‘ After 
the siege of Tyre, Alexander, in dismissing Pnyt- 
agoras, gave him among other presents a fortress 
which he himself had asked for. This fortress the 
reigning king Pasicyprus had before this been 
compelled by his extravagance to sell for fifty talents 
to Pygmalion of Citium; along with the fortress 
went his kingdom too. Pasicyprus took the money 
and passed his old age in Amathus.’ Another spend- 
thrift of this sort, according to Demetrius of Skepsis,° 


@ Macedonia; “the land itself,”’ ‘‘ the very land,” a curious 
expression for “‘ his own land.” 
® F.H.G. ii. 472. ¢ Frag. 73 Gaede. 
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ws pyoe Anpatptos 6 Leerjybvos, ob punpoveder 
“Apxidoxos. to dtAndovias yap. Kal dKxpacias 
Kal ovTOS per ’"Apxlov mAdwv ets LeKeAlav or 
éuedrev rile Lupaxovoas TO éavtob ovocitw 
peAtrovTTns amédoTo Tov KAjpov 6 ov ev Lupaxovoais 
Aaxyov eweMev é€ew. ‘els tooodrov 8 dowrias 
e eAnAvbe Kat | Anuatpros 6 6 Anpntpiov Tod Dadnpéws 
dadyovos, ws dynow “Hyroavdpos, dore *Aptor- 
ayopay pev exew tHv KopwOiav epopevny, ov 
d€ moduTeAds. dvaxahecapeveny 5 adrov TOV 
“Apeotayur@v Kal KeAevovTwv Bédrvov chy, * GAAG, 
Kal vov, elev, erevBepions (@. Kal yap éralpav 
exw 77 KodNtomny Kal adduK® ovdéva Kal trivw 
Xiov olvov Kat TaAN’ apKovvTws mapackevalomar, 
T&v idiwvy ov mpooddwyv eis Tabra éxmovovody, 
od Kaldmep tudv enor Sexalduevos CH Kal 
f powyevwr. Kal TOV Ta Towadta mTparTovTwv 
Kat én ovoduatds twas KatéAdcEe. tadra 8 
akovoas *Avriyovos 6 Baowedls Oecpobérny adrov 
Katéotynoev. tots d¢ Ilavabynvaious tmmapyos dv 
ixplov €oTynae Trpos Tots ‘Eppats "Aproraydpa peTew - 
potepov tav ‘Eppdv, “EXevoive te pvornpiwv 
ovtwy €Onkev adtH Opdvov mapa TO avaxtopov, 
oipageobar pjoas Tovs kwhdoovras. 
168 “Oru be TOUS dowrous Kal TovS py) €K Twos 
meptovoias Cavras TO madXaov dvexadobvTo ot 


@ P.L.G.* frag. 145; Aethiops (‘‘ Swarthy ’’) is the Esau 
(“ Hairy ’’) of Greek history. Both got their names from 
bodily peculiarities. 

> F.H.G. iv. 415. 

. See pene Gonatas, Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 

ii. 
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was Aethiops of Corinth, who is mentioned by 
Archilochus.4 For, pleasure-loving and lacking self- 
control, he, when sailing with Archias to Sicily at the 
time when Archias was going to found Syracuse, sold 
to his messmate for a honey-cake the share which 
he had drawn by lot and was to have in Syracuse. 
* Demetrius, the grandson of Demetrius of Phalerum,’ 
as Hegesander® says, ‘went to such extremes of 
prodigality that he kept Aristagora of Corinth as 
his mistress and lived sumptuously. And when the 
Areopagites summoned him before them and bade 
him live a better life, he replied, “‘ But I am living 
as becomes a man of breeding as it is. For I have 
a mistress who is very fair, I have never wronged 
any man, I drink Chian wine, and in all other respects 
I contrive to satisfy myself, since my private revenues 
are sufficient for these purposes ; I do not, as some 
of you do, live as a venal judge or adulterer.” There- 
upon he designated by name some who made a 
practice of these things. And when King Antigonus® 
heard this, he made him a judge.? At the Pan- 
athenaea, as commander of horse, he reared beside 
the Hermae® a platform for Aristagora higher than 
the Hermae; and at Eleusis, at the time of the 
Mysteries, he placed a throne for her beside the 
temple, after threatening that any who should try 
to prevent him would be sorry for it.’ 

“ That all prodigals, and persons who did not live 
according to their means, were in ancient times 
summoned before the Areopagites and punished by 


4 Thesmothetes, one of the six junior archons in Athens. 
¢ Images of Hermes which stood in a row in the Athenian 
market-place, before which the Panathenaic procession 
passed. ; 
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“Apeoraytrat Kat exddalov, tordpyoav Davddnpos 
Kal repress aAAot TE mAclovus. Mevednpov yoov 

b °AondAnmddyy TOUS pirooddous véous ovTas 
Kal TeVO}LEvous peramepibdpLevoe Hpotnoav mas 
dAas Tas Huéepas Tots prroadgors ovoxoralores, 
KEKTTHEVOL dé pndev, edvextodow ovTw Tots 
odpace Kal ot éxédevoay peramepnpOjvat TWO, 

b tv pvrwbpar. eAOdvTos S éxeivov Kal elmovTos 
Ott vuKTos éKdoTns KaTLovTes eis TOV pvAdva 
Kal adAodvres ovo Spaxpyas auddrepor AapPBdvovor, 
Oovpdoavres ob “Apeomraytrau dvaxoolats Spaxpats 
eTiunoav avrous. kat Anpuoxpitov 8 “ABSnpirau 
Snpootg, Kpivovres @s katepbapKora TO TATPOa, 
ered) dvayvovs avrots TOV péyay Sudkoopov Kal 
Ta Tept Tov ev “Aidov cima eis TabTa avnAwKeévat, 
adeify. of dé pr odTws dowTo. Kara Tov "Audu: 

mivove’ éxdoTyns Huepas Ou Auepas, 

c Staceudpevon Tovs Kpotadouvs tro Tod axpdarov, 
kat kata tov Aidirov “ Kedadas exovres Tpets 
womep “Apteputovov,’ “mod€urot THs ovoias tr- 
dpyovres, ws Udtupos ev tots mepl yapakTipwv 
elpyKev, KaTaTpéxyovTes TOV aypdv, Svapmalovres 
THY olxiav, AadupomwaAodyres TO UmdpXovre., oKo- 
mobvres ov TL dedamaynrar dG. Tl SamavnOjcerat, 
ode Th Tepieorat GAA, Ti od mepi€oTar, ev TH 


d veoTyTL TO. TOU yipws édddva mpokatavaAioKovTes, 


1 circw A: efrev C. The sentence is defective. 


F-.H.G. i. 368. > Ibid. 394. 

An example e contrario, as often in Athen. 

Kock ii. 248; the words diacerduevor rods Kporddous td 
Tod adkpdrov, though adapted by the speaker to his own 
sentence, also belong to the poet, ¢f. Aristoph. Vub. 1276. 
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them, is recorded by Phanodemus @ and Philochorus ® 
and several others. For example,’ they sent for 
the philosophers, Menedemus and Asclepiades, when 
they were young and poor, and asked them how it 
was that though they spent all their days in leisurely 
association with the philosophers, and possessed no 
property, yet they were in such good bodily condi- 
tion ; and they told the judges to summon a certain 
miller. When he arrived he deposed that every 
night they came to his mill and ground, receiving, 
both together, two shillings ; and in admiration the 
Areopagites rewarded them with ten pounds. Again, 
the people of Abdera summoned Democritus to trial 
in court on the charge of having squandered his 
patrimony ; but when he had read them his great 
Order of the Universe and told them about the nether 
world, he explained that he had spent all on these 
researches, and was acquitted. Those, however, who 
are not prodigal in this sense, in the words of Amphis,? 
‘Drink every day throughout the day,’ with temples 
badly shaken by the unmixed wine ; or, as Diphilus ¢ 
says, ‘carrying three heads, like an image of 
Artemis.’ ‘They are enemies of their own pro- 
perty, as Satyrus says in his work On Characters,9 
‘trampling down their fields, pillaging their houses, 
looting their funds, looking not to what has been 
spent but to what is going to be spent, not to what 
will be left over but to what will not be left over ; 
in their youth squandering too soon the provision 


e Kock ii. 577; Eustath. 1504, 62 says that drunken 
men feel as if they had many heads. 

ft Referring to the three-faced (rpirpécwra) images of 
Artemis or Hecate, ‘“ Diana of the Cross-roads.” 

9 F.H.G. iii. 164. 
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‘ 


1 For rept dé ’Amcxlov rod kal should probably be read epi 
dé ’Amuxiouv &\Xov kal, ‘* concerning another Apicius.”’ 


¢ F.H.G. iii. 193. The Ephors were the five elders who 
constituted a Board of Control in all Spartan affairs. 
> Ibid. 265. The Apicius here mentioned is not the writer 
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for their old age, delighting in a mistress, not in 
mates, and in wine, not in the company at wine.’ 
And Agatharchides of Cnidus, in the twenty-eighth 
book of his European History,* says : ‘The Ephors in 
Sparta debarred Gnosippus, since he had proved 
to be a prodigal, from associating with the young 
men.’ Among the Romans it is recalled, as Posei- 
donius says in the forty-ninth book of his Histories, 
that a certain Apicius had outdone the whole world 
in prodigality. This Apicius is the man who caused 
the banishment of Rutilius, who had published his 
History of Rome in the Greek language. Concerning 
an Apicius who also was notorious for prodigality, 
we have spoken in the first book.¢ 

“ Diogenes of Babylon in his work on Noble Birth 4 
says that there was not a man in Athens who did 
not hate Phocus, the son of Phocion ; and whenever 
one met Phocus he would say to him, ‘O you 
disgrace to your family!’ For he spent all his 
ancestral estate in prodigality, and then began to 
toady to the ruler of Munichia,’ for which he was 
again castigated by all. And once, when donations, 
over and above taxes, were being subscribed, he 
came forward also in person before the assembly 
and said, ‘I myself donate’; and all the Athenians 
with one consent cried out, ‘ Yes, to profligacy.’ 
Phocus was also a drink-lover. At any rate, he 
on cookery (see Vol. i. Introduction) but lived much earlier. 
ee Rufus was exiled in 93 B.c. See 274 ¢, 

d. 

4 Apparently a study of eugenics historically considered. 

¢ Hither the commander of the Macedonian garrison on 
the Munichian hill which controlled Peiraeus (Wilamowitz) 
or “ the hero of neat-wine drinking,” 39 c (Kaibel). 

4 érididwyt may be used, as here, of voluntary contribu- 


tions to a good cause or of misplaced devotion to a bad. é 
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> \3 t > = A \ , 

el pnoe® xéoa y’ adT@ oxodAr yevijcetat 
pnd els aowriov tparréobar pnd? éav 
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MATEIPIKA 6€ 3KETH KatapiOpetrar *Avakummos 
ev Kibapwd@ otrws: 


Coppvow depots, oBedioxous dwoeka, 
Kpedypav, Oviav, TupoKvioTw TaLduKny, 


1 Tavabjvaca Nauck: mava@nvalos A. 
2 grep 6 added by Wilamowitz (8 Casaubon). 
3 ef unde A: ef why Kock. 
* unde &v Meineke: pndevi A. 


* Plutarch, Phoc. 20, tells this story more lucidly. Phocion, 
the father, was not the host. On the contrary, he not only 
gave no banquet, but he had also refused the invitations of 
others. Yielding at last to the solicitation of one of his 
son’s friends, he attended a dinner in his son’s honour. 
““When he saw the foot-basins, filled with spiced wine, 
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once won in a horse race at the Panathenaea; and 
when his father entertained his companions with a 
banquet, the company, on arriving at the dinner, 
found the preparations elaborate ; and as they came 
in there were brought to them vessels for washing 
the feet, filled with spiced wine. When his father 
saw them, he called to Phocus and said, ‘ Make 
your comrade stop spoiling your victory!’* I know 
of many other prodigal men besides, but I leave you 
to inquire into the history of them all excepting 
Callias the son of Hipponicus, whose story is known 
even to the slaves who attend schoolboys. But if 
you have anything to say on the other subjects 
which I have propounded for discussion before any- 
one else, ‘I hold the portals of my ears spread open 
wide.’® Wherefore speak. For I again ask about 
the expressions which Magnus used,’ ‘to eat up 
and devour.” 

And Aemilianus said: “You have the word 
‘prodigals’ house’ in Strattis, who says in Chrysippus?: 
“If a body isn’t going to have time even to relieve 
himself, or go to a prodigal’s house, or when someone 
meets him, to stop and say a single word !’”’ 

Cooking utensils are enumerated by Anaxippus in 
The Harp-singer® thus: “ Bring a soup ladle, a 
dozen skewers, a meat hook, mortar, small cheese 


offered to the guests as they entered, he called to his 
son and said, ‘Make your comrade stop spoiling your 
victory !’”’ 

> An unidentified iambic line. Here end the remarks of 
Ulpian begun at 165 d. The exposition by Aemilianus 
seems to extend to 174 a. ¢ 164. 

4 Kock i. 726; a young man complains of his father’s 
restrictions, 

* Kock iii. 300. 
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/ > w > if / 
xAvaivet’, aipeb’, eerar, madprAdlerar. 


Baravov 8° eipnkev "Avtiddvns ev Eddudixa: 


€metTa TovAvToUS TETUNWEVOS 
. , 6 ic / 
ev Bataviovow® édfds. 


"Ades ev "AokAnmokreidn: 


A > > a“ > ~ 
OUTWS ) oporrovety evpuas 
4. Wee / get Nia 9 ¢ \ 

TEpl THV Lucehiav avTos eualov wore TOUS 
deumvobvras els Ta Bardve’ €uBadrew T0@® 
evloTe TOUS odovTas 070 THS noovAs. 

1 Sopida Casaubon: dipida A. 

2 olces Villebrun: vetoes A. 


Tax Tov virpou Meineke: kak Tod Antpou A. 
taynvicrnpiay Meineke: dywviornpiay A. 


3 
4 
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scraper, skillet,* three bowls, a skinning knife, four 
cleavers, First bring, won’t you, you abomination 
in the eyes of the gods, the small kettle and the 
things from the soda-shop.? Late again, are you! p 
Bring also the axe and the rack of frying-pans.” 

The pot used for boiling is called caccabé by 
Aristophanes in Women who get the Best Places,° thus : 
“a, Put the pot on the fire.—s. What, the teacher’s?”’ 
Also in Men of Dinnerville4: ‘“ And bring the pot 
from there.”’ Antiphanes in The Pro-Theban®: ‘‘We 
now have everything; for the creature which 
bears the same name as our lady inside, Boeotian 
‘eel,’ is tightly enveloped in the hollow depths of 
the pot (caccabé); it’s getting hot, rising high, 
stewing and spluttering.’”” But in Euthydicus Anti- 
phanes calls the pot batanion*?: “ After that, sliced 
octopus stewed in pots (batania).” So Alexis in 
Asclepiocleides 9: “‘ With such natural aptitude have I 
learned in Sicily to make fancy dishes, that I cause 
the feasters now and then to push their teeth into 


@ “ stirring stick ”? ? o7rededy is properly “‘ axe-haft.” Cf. 
74 a. 

+ + vitpov, “the soda,’ was that place in the market 
where dry groceries were sold. 

¢ Lit. ‘‘ who preémpt the tents,” i.e. best places for setting 
up tents at the games, parades, fairs, etc. Kock ic 515. 
kaxxé8n in these passages suggests kaxkav, Lat. cacare. 

@ Kock i. 445. 

¢ Kock ii. 105; cf. Athen. 622 f. Apparently the courtesan 
giving the dinner was named Enchelys, “‘ Eel.” 

7 Kock ii. 49. 9 Kock ii. 306; of. 107 d. 


? 


5 The punctuation and assignment of the words to two 
speakers are due to Capps. 
‘ Baravioww Casaubon: Bardvoow AC. 
? ri added by Casaubon. 
8 éuBddrew rod 107 d: éxBarely 1 moe A. 


ATHENAEUS. 


mardviov S€ dia.tod @ 7Avriddvyns ev Vado" 


\ lot , /, 
e matavia, oedtAov, aiAduov, xUTpas, AvxvoUs, 
/ 
Koptavva, Kpoppv’, dAas, €Aavov, TpuBAtov. 


DiA€ratpos Oivorriwve: 
6 payeipos obtos Ilataviwy mpoce\beTw. 
kal mdAw- 
mAelovs Utpatovixov Tos pabntds pow SoKet 
e€ew Ilaraviwv. 
ev d€ Ilapacitw 6 ’Avtiddvns Kal Tad€ cipnKev- 
+ hah /, td 
dAXos emt TovTW péyas 
n&er Tus laotpamelos edyevis— B. Tiva. 
Aéyets 5 A. Kapvorou Opéupa., ynyerns, Céwv— 


a 
f B. ei’ ovK av €LTTOLS 5 UTaye. A. KaKKaBov 
déyur 
\ >” an ” 4Q9 ? \ A BA 
Ou ) loOWS AV ELTTOLS Aorad a Bie E€MOl de TOU- 
VOLLa 


w /, ” , / 
ote. Suadepew, etre KadKkKaBdv TwWes 
of 
xaipovow dvoudlovtes etre oittuBov, 
mAnv dt A€yets ayyetov oida; 


EvBovros 8° ev "Iw Kal? Barada Kal matrdva 
A€yer év TovTous* 


tpuBrla Sé Kat Bardvwa Kal KaxkdBia Kat 
Aomddia Kal TaTdvia trouKtAdApoa Kat—* 


odd av Adywv rA€Earpe. 


1 Tduw Bekker An. 84.13: cduw A. 
2 kal A: ra Kock (‘calls batania patania,” i.e. has the 
form in p, like Antiphanes),. 
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the pots for very joy.” But Antiphanes has patanion, 
spelled with p, in Marriage*: ‘‘ Pots (patania), a beet, 
silphium, boilers, lamps, coriander, onions, salt, 
olive-oil, a bowl.’’ Philetaerus in Oenopion®: “ Let 
this cook Potter advance!’ And again: ‘‘ Methinks 
Potter will have more pupils than Victor.” In The 
Parasite ° Antiphanes also has this: ‘‘a. Followin 
this another will come, large, filling the table, well- 
born @—s. Whom are you talking about ?—a. A 
creature from Carystus,? gigantic,? seething.— 
B. Well, aren’t you going to tell me? Get on !— 
a. Caccabus I mean; you, perhaps, would call him 
Casserole ——s. Do you think it makes any difference 
to me whether people like to call it Caccabus or 
Stttybus,? provided that I know that you are talking 
about a pot?”’ But Eubulus, in Jon,9 has both forms, 
batantia and patania, in these lines: “ Bowls, and 
basins (batania) too, and kettles, casseroles, and 
patens (patania), sounding in various tones, and—I 
couldn’t begin to tell you if I began to tell.” 


® Kock ii. 40; from the form taravy (colloquial rardyov) 
came Lat. patina, Eng. pan. 

> Kock ii. 234. ¢ Kock ii. 85. 

@ Punning on the first syllable ; eugenes suggests Euboea, 
the southern cape of which is Carystus. Cf. 135 e, “ casse- 
roles from Euboea.” z 

€ Or “ earth-born.” 

i The speaker (s.) is trying to emulate the pedant by 
citing strange words. He picks sittybus (‘‘ label ” or “‘ title,” 
a piece of leather pasted to a scroll), the meaning of which 
he does not know himself. 

9 Kock ii. 177; the text is defective, and it is not easy 
to see how Eubulus could use two forms which differ in 
dialect merely. See crit. note. 


3 rotxiAdOpoa kal Gulick: muxid rapBa cal A. 
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170 Harsmatan Sé€ KatdAoyov “Adekis érroujoato 
ev A€Bytu ovtws: 


’ ” a”? 
< oly 7) mpopacers evrad0d Lot, pnd © ovK Ex. 
B. dAda A€éy’ dtou Set Anjfopae yap movr” eyo. 
A. 0p0@s ye: mpOtov pev AdB’ ehOav ojoapa. 

> > A ” b) / Fé 
B. GAN’ éotw evdov. A. aotadpida KeKouperny, 
papalov, dyn Gov, van, Kavdrov, aihguov, 
Koplavvov atov, podv, Kvpuwvov, Kdammapwy, 
b dpiyavov, yirevov, oxdpodov, Ajpov, 

ofdkov, cipatov, céceA, mHyavov, mpdoov. 


év d€ Ilavvuyids 7 ’Epifous: wdyerpov dé move? Aé- 


YovTa S 


/ ee / \ ~ 
KUKAW Sejoes Tepitpexew pe Kal Body, 
av tov Séwpat. detmvov aitioers pe ov 
” 7 > 4 \ / 

70 tapeAOwv; odk exwv de Tvyyavw 
ovk d€0s, 00K avyfov, odK dplyavov, 

? A ? ” 2 > / 
od Opiov, ok EAaov, ovK auvyddAas, 
od okdpodov, od aipaov, odxi ynOvov, 

? / a ~ > A 

© od BodBov, od mip, od Kvpwwov, ody dAas, 
> tM } sy? > / > / 
ovk ov, od EVA’, od oxddny, od THyavoV, 
odx (wordy, od AdKKov «idov, od dpéap: 
od orduvos eotu dvakevfs 8° cornk’ éeya 
Uj 
EXWV paxaipav, mpooeTe mreprelwopevos. 


kav Ilovypa: 
THs opvyavov 
TpwTLaTov bmobeis® eis AoTdda veaviKny 
TO Tpip emumoAns evpvOuos dvewevov 
d€eu, oipaiw xpwpatioas Kal ordi, 
muKV® Traraéas.® 
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Alexis has made his own list of seasonings in The 
Melting-pot* as follows: ‘‘a. No excuses for me 
here! No ‘I haven’t got any’ !—s. Well, tell me 
what you need. I will get everything.—a. All 
right. Then first go and get sesame seeds.—s. But 
I have them in the house.—a. A mashed raisin, 
some fennel, anise, mustard, kale, silphium, dried 
coriander, sumach, cummin, capers, marjoram, 
horn-onion, garlic, thyme, sage, must, hart-wort. 
rue, leek.” Another list is in The Vigil, or Toilers¢ ; 
he represents a cook as saying: “I'll? have to run 
round and round and shout for anything I may need. 
You will demand of me your dinner just as soon as 
you arrive? But I have, as it happens, no vinegar, 
no anise, no marjoram, no fig-leaves, no oil, no 
almonds, no garlic, no must, horn-onion, bulb, fire, 
cummin, salt, egg, wood, kneading-trough, frying- 
pan, well-rope—I have not seen cistern or well. 
There is no wine jar, and I stand here all in vain, 
knife in hand, and what’s more, my loins girt up for 
action.’ And in The Love-lorn Lass¢ : “ First of all 
put some marjoram at the bottom of a large casserole, 
over that the liqueur, diluted with vinegar in just 
measure, colouring it with must and silphium ;, then 
whip it vigorously.” 

* Kock ii. 343, cf. Pollux vi. 66. > Or “ cauliflower.” 

© Kock ii. 362. 

@ A cook complains that he has no helper and no supplies. 
The fig-leaf was often used to wrap and serve food in, like 


the leaf of grape or cabbage to-day. Cf. Athen. 9 a, 131 d. 
¢ Kock ii. 367. 


1 \éy’ brou de? Dobree: Aéyoura ovdet A. 
2 wrobels Casaubon: wroriels A. 
3 karamdoas Kock, ’miocdtas Lumb, ‘‘ sprinkling over it.” 
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d ’Eneoficw  cipnke TnAcrdetdns Ipurdveow 
ottws: “tuptov émeoblovta.” émupayeiy 8° Kv- 
mods Ta€tapxots: 

emuparyetv 
pendev GAN 7) Kpoppvov A€rovra’ Kal Tpets aA- 
pddas. 
’Aptotodavns IlAovtw: 
mpo Tod 8 td THs mevias dmavtT’ emnobrev. 
Tév dé MarEIpan Sudpopot Ties Hoav ot KaXov- 
[revolt Tpamelorrovol. els 0 b€ obrou mapeAapBa- 
vovto caps traptotnow *“Avriupdyvyns év Meroixa: 
mpocéAaBov €APav rovtovi 
tpamelotrowv, Os mAvvet oKedn, AVxVoUS 

e ETOULATEL, OTOVOAS TroLnoEL, TAA’ Goa 

TOUTW TPOO}KEL. | 
Cntnréov S€ ef Kal 6 TpareCoKdjuos 6 adres €oTt 
TOD tpamelorroug. *IdBas yap 6 Baowreds ev Tats 
‘Opordrnar Tov avrov «ival dno tpareloKomov Kal 
Tov b70 ‘Pwyaiwy Kadovpevov orpovKTwpa, Tapa- 
TuUOguevos ex Spdpatos ’AAcEdvdpov @ émuypady) 
Ildros- 

els aupuov pe Set AaBetv adAntpida. 

TparreCorrouov, OnpLoupyov Arppopan: 

emt tobr améorew’ && aypob py 6 Seomdrns. 


exd.Aovv de Tparrelorro.ov Tov TpaTrel@v eryseAntnp 

kal THs GAAns edKoopias. DiAjuwv UTapevordvre: 
mept ToUmTaviov od vive” 7 oKevwpia*: 
tpamelotrows €or emt Tod SiaKovelv. 


1 \érovra Meineke: Bdérovra A, 
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To “eat up” is used by Telecleides thus in The 
Prytanes%: “ Eating up a little cheese.’ Eupolis 
has the aorist of the verb in The Taziarchs®: “To 
eat up nothing, but merely chew an onion and three 
salted olives.” And Aristophanes in Plutus ¢: “‘ In 
the old days, such was his poverty, he would eat up 
anything.” 

Different from the cooks were the so-called “ table- 
makers.”” What these men were called in for is 
plainly shown by Antiphanes in The Immigrant? : 
““ I went and hired in addition this table-maker, who 
will wash the dishes, get the lamps ready, prepare 
the libations, and do everything else which it is his 
business to do.” We may, however, ask whether 
the “table-server”’ is the same as the “ table- 
maker.” For King Juba, in Similarities, says that 
“ table-server ” and the person called by the Romans 
structor are one and the same, citing lines from a 
play by Alexander entitled The Drinking-bout® : 
“For to-morrow I must secure a flute-girl; I will 
get a ‘table-maker’ and a caterer. This is what 
my master sent me from the country for.” They 
used to call table-maker the man who took care of 
the tables and the correct serving of the dinner in 
general. Philemon in Butting In‘: “ You have no 
oversight in the kitchen ; a table-maker is appointed 


@ Presiding officers in the Athenian Council and Assembly ; 
Kock i. 215, cf. Athen. 486 a. 

> Commanders of the tribal quotas in the Athenian army ; 
Kock i. 328. 

¢ ], 1005, where, however, the best reading is trjoOev. 

@ Kock ii. 73. ® Kock iii. 372. 

* Kock ii. 493; a cook is vindicating his own authority 
against that of a rpameforovds. 


2 cxevwpia Pursan: oxerrwpia A. 
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wy \ \ ? os \ > 62 inl 

éXeyov S€ Kal éemitpamelwpata Ta emiTileueva TH 
/ 7 Ua /, 

tpateln Bpwpara. IAdrwv Meveddw: 


A 4 
171 ws oXdlya Aoura TOV émitparelwpyatwv. 


exdAovv dé Kal dyopacrhy TOV Ta oa COVOUILEVOY, 
vov &° dipwvarwpa, ws Zevopav ev devTépw “Amro- 
pynwoverparav ovtwat A€yev: ‘8uaKovov 8 av 
Kal dyopaorhy TOV ToLoUTOV eBeAousev TpotKka 
AaBeiv;’’ mapa S¢ Mevavdpw éort Kowdrepov év 
Davin: 


petowAds Hv Kat [Ler pos ayopaoTys. 


dxpebyny d° elipnxev “Apiotodavyns ev Taynuiorats 


dua TOUTwV: 


b as obipavns duatptBeuw 
Hptv TdpoTov €ovKe. 


tapoywvety 8° &bn Kparivos ev KAeoBovdAivas 
7 / NOY: > tA 
ouTws . . . mapayopalew de "AdeEis ev Apwridn. 
> / \ ~ LA / ¢€ 
ciA€atpot d€ KadobvTar, ws dyot Idudidros, ot 
emt THY BaowsKnv KadobvtTes Tpamelav mapa TO 
> / > / > > SS / 
eXeov. “Aptewtdwpos 8 adtovs deumvorAnropas 
dvopdler. exddovy dé, dyna, Kal Tods mpoyevoras 
ededTpous, OTL mponabvov TOV aoudewy mpos 
dopdrevav. vov dé 6 €d€arpos* emorarns yeyove 
Tis odns duaxovias. Hv 8 emidavis Kal évTinos 
% xpeta. Xadpns yobv ev tH y’ Tadv loropidv 
1 édedrpous Valckenaer: avdeehararpous A. 
2 édéarpos Valckenaer: é\avatpos A. 


* Kock i. 622; cf. Athen. 641 b. 
® A Latin formation, from Greek 6Wwvé, ‘buy victuals.” 
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to serve.’ They used to call the viands placed upon 
the table (trapeza) epitrapezomata. Plato in Mene- 
laus 2: ‘‘ How little is left over of the things upon 
the table!” They used also to call the man who 
purchased the food “ marketer ”’ (agorastes), though 
to-day we call him “ obsonator ”’® ; thus Xenophon, 
in the second book of Memorabilia,* has these words : 
“* Should we consent to take a servant and a marketer 
of this quality for nothing ?’’ But in Menander’s 
Phanium® it has a more general sense: “‘ He was a 
thrifty and moderate purchaser.”’ Aristophanes has 
the form opsones for “‘ marketer” in Masters of the’ 
Frying-Pan,’ in these lines: “ How that marketer 
seems to be delaying our luncheon!” Cratinus used 
a verb meaning “‘to buy dainties besides” in The 
Cleobulinas* . . ., and Alexis has a verb “ buy in the 
market beside,” in Dropides.2 ‘Those who give the 
summons to come to the king’s table, as Pamphilus 
says, are called “ table-men,” from eleon, which means 
“‘meat-table.” But Artemidorus names them “ dinner- 
summoners.” He” further says that they used to call 
the foretasters “‘ eaters,” because they ate before the 
king to ensure his safety. But in our day the “eater”’ 
has become the superintendent of the entire service ; 
his office was distinguished and honourable. Chares, 
at any rate, in the third book of his Histories? says 

¢ j.5.2. The division into books of many works differed 
from that known to-day. 

@ Kock iii. 143; Allinson 4.46. 

¢ Kock i. 521. 

* Riddle-propounders, from Cleobulina, daughter of Cleo- 
bulus, one of the seven wise men; Kocki.41. The quotation 
is lost. 

9 Kock ii. 318. 

% j,e., the original writer of the note on these words. 

7 p. 116 Miiller. 
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c II roAcuatoy dyno. Tov Lwrijpa edéatpov amrodetx- 
Ojvar "AXreEdvdpov. payrore dé Kal ov vov Kadodat 
‘Pwpator mpwroyevorny’ tote ot “EAAnves mpo- 
TévOnv wvopalov, ws “Apiotopdvns €v mpoTépats 
NedéAas dua TovTwY" 


a ~ nn / 
STP. 7s od déxovTar OfTa TH vovpnvia 
a? > \ / 
apyat Ta mputavel, GAN evn TE Kal veg; 
®EIA. Omep of mpotévOar yap SoKotow ot 
arabetv: 
yD) e 4 \ ~ € , 
iv ws TaxvoTa Ta mpuTavet’ bhedoiaTo, 
a ~ > / e / an 
d dua TodTo mpovrévOevoav Hucpa pia. 


penpovever adttav Kat Depexpdtns ev *Aypious: 


Bavydons: 
~ A ~ > / > > > > Ve 
TOV yap mpotevOav éapév, add’ odK olcba ov. 


kat DidvAdos ev ‘Hpakdret: 

Bovreobe Sir eya dpdow tis ei” eyad; 

» tav mpotevOGdv Aopria Kadovpery. 
ebpioxw d€ Kal yjpuopa € emt Kygucodcspou dpxov- 
tos “AOnvnat yevojLevov, ev @ @omep TL GvOTHULA 

eof mporérbar «toi, Kabdmep Kat of TApaourou 
dvopaldpevor, €xov ottws: “ DAxos elmev: brrws 

an“ € \ ” \ > 7 \ ~ + 
av 1 Bovdr dyn 7a Arrarovpia peta TOV GAAwv 
*AOnvaiwy Kara Ta mdrpua, evn piobar Th Bovag 
apetcba tods BovAevtas Tas Huépas dozmep Kal 
+ Since rpoyevorny, the reading in A, here=Lat. gusta- 


torem which in the glossaries is rendered rpwroyetsorny, 
Kaibel reads rpwroyetorny here. 


* Nub. 1196 ff.; 7a mpuraveia were the sums of money 
required of litigants in advance as a guarantee of good faith. 
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that Ptolemy Soter was appointed “eater” for 
Alexander. Perhaps also the man whom Romans 
to-day call “ foretaster”” was he whom Greeks in 
the old days used to name protenthes, as Aristophanes 
has it in the earlier edition of the Clouds,¢ in these 
lines: “‘strepstapEs: How is it, then, that the 
magistrates don’t accept these pledges on the first 
day of the month, instead of on the last®? pHerp- 
ippipEs : Why, I fancy they are subject to the same 
weakness as the foretasters—in their desire to grab 
the pledges as early as possible, they ‘ foretaste ’ 
them by a whole day.’ Pherecrates also mentions 
foretasters in Savages °: “‘ Do not wonder; for we 
are foretasters, though you do not know it.” And 
Philyllius in Heracles @: ‘‘ Shall I tell you then, so 
please you, who I am? Iam one of the foretasters, 
and my name is Luncheonetta.’’ I also find a 
decree passed at Athens in the archonship of Cephiso- 
dorus,? in which the “ foretasters”’ are a kind of 
college, exactly like the order called Parasitoi? It 
runs thus: “‘ On the motion of Phocus, in order that 
the Council may celebrate the Apaturia in company 
with all other Athenians according to ancestral 
practice, be it decreed by the Council that its members 
be dismissed during those days on which all the other 
officials entitled to a holiday are celebrating, for 
> i.e, the day preceding; én xal véa, “old and new 
(moon) ”’ was the name of the last day in the month. 

© Kock i. 147. 

4 Kock i. 784; Aopzia is the name given to the first day 
of the Apaturia, an ancient autumn festival of the Attic 
phratries. 

¢ 323-2 s.c. The Council mentioned is probably the 
Areopagus. 

* Not parasites in the sense of the New Comedy, but a 
class of priests who dined at the public table. See 234 c. 
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at dAAat dpxalt at dperat® dé Tis _nPEpAS. Hs 
ot mporevOat dyovot TEVTE 7pepas. ott & elyov 
ot apxaio. Kat Tovs mpoyevoras kahoupevovs 
Bevopav ev TO emuypapoperep ‘Tépwve 7) Tupay- 
VUK® pnow: om TUPAVVOS ovde ourlous Kal Trorots 
muotevwv Sudyer, dAAa Kal TovTwY avTi Tod’ am- 
dpxeobat Oeois Tots dvaxovodor! mpOTov kehevovow 
dmoyeveoBar dud TO amoTety py) Kal ev TovTOLS 


Loney 


Kakov Te ddywow 7 miwow.”’ ’Avagitas 8 ev 
Kadvibot dyow: 
172 mpoyevoeTal® cot mpOTov 7) ypavs Tob ToTod. 


Tovds dé Ta TE LpLara, mpooeTt TE TOVS TrOLObYTAS 
Tovs TAaKobvTas ot mpdTEpoy SyjLoupyovs exdAovv. 
Mévardpos Fevdnparhet: KOT OLE pO LEvOS de Tovs 
payeipous ws emyxeipodvtas Kal ots put Set dyow: 


pudiyetp” , andys pou Soxets elvat opddpa.. 
TOGaS _Tpaelas peAAopev movely, TpiToV 
7181 we Epwrds. xoupio.ov €v Qvoners 
OKT) TOUNTOVTES Tpamelas o 4 pia, 

b TU got Svadepe TobTo; mapabes onpepov. 
ovK €o0TL Kavdvrous TOELV od” ota ov 
etwas eis TadTov KapuKevew pert, 
ceuldadwv, wa: mavTa yap ravavria 
vov éorw: 6 pdyerpos yap eyxvrous TOEL, 
mhaxobvras ona, Xovdpov een Kal éper 
peta TO Tapixos, <ita Optov Kai Borpus: 

1 dpxal Wilamowitz: Bovdai A. 

2 ai dperal Porson: dcaderar A. 

3 dvri rob A: mpiv tro} Xenophon. 

Tois duaxovodo. A: rovs dvaxdvouvs Xen. 

5 mpoyevcerat Musurus: mwapoye’cerar A. 

§ onwepov Allinson: onulay A (dittography). 


i“: 
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five days beginning with the day on which the Fore- 
tasters begin the celebration.”” That the ancients 
used to have also the foretasters called progeustae 
Xenophon tells us in the work entitled Hieron, or 
The Tyrant's Character*: “The tyrant lives in 
distrust even of food and drink; why, instead of 
being the first to offer the gods the consecrating 
morsel, they bid their serving-men take a taste 
first because of their suspicion that even in this rite 
they may eat or drink something harmful.” And 
Anaxilas says in Calypso®: “ First, the old woman 
will be the foretaster of your wine.” 

Again, the men of earlier times called those who 
made cakes, and especially those who made the 
large flat-cakes, “ artisans.”” Menander, in Sham 
Heracles,° scolding the cooks because they undertake 
matters which are none of their business, says : 
“ Cook, in my eyes you are very obnoxious. ‘ How 
many tables are we going to set?’ It’s the third 
time, already, that you have asked that. We are 
killing for the sacrifice one little pig ; but whether 
we shall set up eight tables or only one, what differ- 
ence does that make to you? Serve the dinner 
to-day! You haven't any rich titbits¢ to make, 
nor the kind of sauces which you usually mix 
in it, consisting of honey, sifted flour, and eggs ; no, 
for nowadays things are completely turned round. 
It is the cook who makes cakes in moulds, bakes 
flat-cakes, boils groats and serves them after the 
salt-fish, and then a dish in fig-leaves and some 


74,9. 
> Kock ii. 266. 
: © Kock iii. 148; Allinson 458. 
@ xaydvNovs, a rich dish of Lydian origin (Athen. 9 a). 
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7 Sypwoupyos oe dyrTumapareraywern 
Kpeqou onTa Kat kixhas TpaynLara. 
ere” 5 Sevmvav pev Tpaynuatilerar, 

c piupiodpevos b€ Kal orepavwodpevos maAw 
deumvet peAimynKTa Tats Kixdats.* 


ore dé EKEXCPLOTO Ta THS Umoupylas, TEeUpLaTwV 
pev Tpovoovo@y T&v Snutouvpya@v, oppapruTiKhs de 
Trav payeipwr, “Avriddvns duecadynoev ev Xpvoid. 
ouTws* 
TETTOpES & avAnTpides 
exovar pucOov Kat pdyerpor dadexa 
Kal Onpuwovpyol péAutos aitobcat oKadas. 


Mévavdpos Anusovpya: 


ti TobTo, mat; SuakowKds yap v7) Ala 
I2 , / \ / 
q mpocAjrAvas. B. vat? mAdTToMev yap mAd- 
oMaTa,” 
AS 7 > > (é \ A 7 
Thv vwKTA T NYpUTVyKapev* Kal viv ETL 
amoinra mdpmoAd’ éotiv ryiv. 
meppaTov de TpO@rov pnow prnpovedoa Ilavvac- 
ow YédevKos, ev ols mept ths map Alyumrious 
avOpwrobvaias dinyetrar, moAAd pev emifetvar 
/ / ce \ \ / v7 +”) 
Aéyov TEMLLATO, moAAas d€ voooddas dpvis, 
> 7 >? ~ ” 
TpoTepou Urnorxopov 7 IBvKouv ev tots "A@Aous 
emuypapopevors eipnKotos déepecbar TH maplevw 
Opa 
U tg \ ? U 
e cacapioas yovdpov Te Kal eyKpidas, 
” / \ / / 
aAda TE Téupata Kal wédAu yAwpdv. 


1 Porson suggests ras xtxdas ‘of thrushes as if they were 
honey cakes.” 


2 rradcuara AC: réuuara Meineke. 
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grapes. Meanwhile the “ artisan,’ a woman, posted 
to rival him, roasts bits of meat and thrushes as if 
for dessert ; and as a consequence the guest expect- 
ing “ dinner” has dessert to eat, but after anointing 
himself and putting on a wreath he again eats a 
“dinner” @ of honey-cakes—with thrushes!”’ That 
the duties of their office had been separate, the 
“ artisans’ looking after the cakes while the cooks 
saw to the preparation of fish and meat, is clearly 
shown by Antiphanes in Chrysis® thus: “ Four flute- 
girls have to be paid, and a dozen cooks and artisans, 
who demand honey by the bowl-ful.’”’ Menander 
in The Artisan ©: “a. What does this mean, slave ? 
Zeus is my witness, you have come forth with 
bustling briskness. Bs. Ay, for we have creations 
to create,? and so we the whole night long have lain 
sleepless ; even now there is very much still un- 
finished on our hands.” Seleucus says that Panyassis 
was the first to mention cakes in the account ¢ which 
he gives of human sacrifice among the Egyptians ; 
he says that upon the victims they placed many 
cakes, “and many nestling fowls,’”’ although even 
before him Stesichorus or Ibycus, in the poem 
entitled The Games had said that presents were 
brought to the maiden, “sesame cakes, groats, 
oil-and-honey cakes, other sweet cakes, and yellow 


@ j.¢., his dinner has become dessert, and his dessert, 
dinner. For the wreath see Athen. 674 b. 

> Name of a courtesan. Kock ii. 110; a man is com- 
plaining of his son’s extravagance in giving a dinner. 

© Kock iii. 34; Allinson 342. 

4 Referring to the original confections expected of him. 

° Frag. ep. 26. 

4 i.e, the funeral games in honour of Pelias, P.L.G.4 
frag. 2. 
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i \ \ / ~ / >? \ € te 
éTt d€ TO Toinwa TodTO UTynouxdpov €oTlv LKava- 
\ \ ~ 
TatTos paptus Luwvidns 6 mouths, Os Tepl TOD 
/ \ / vA / 
MeAedypov tov Adyov trovovpevds pyow: 
6s Sovpt mavTas 
(2 7, / id 
vikace véous duaevta Badrwy 
"Avavpov Uiep moAvBdtpvos &&€ *lwAKod- 
4 \ v7 > \ »; 7 + Xr a 
ottw yap “Ounpos 75€ Utactxopos aewe Aaois. 
£6 yap Urnoixopos ottws <ipnKev ev TH mpoKeyevep 
dopate tots ”A@Aous: 
Opdoxwv pev yap "Audidpaos, dkovte b€é vi- 
kacev MeA€éaypos. 
Odk ayvodr' $€ Kal rept AnXlwy & > AmoAAddwpos 
6 ’A@nvaios eipnkev ott payeipwv Kal Tparre- 
Comor@v mapeiyovto ypelas Tots mapaywopevors 
mpos Tas tepovpyias, Kal d6Te Hv adTois amo TaV 
, Paw D \ , 2 \ 
173 mpagewv ovéuata Mayides Kat Voyytdor, erred) 
\ , Nee ags, , 2 2 a , 
Tas palas, dnow “Apiotodavns,® év tats Ooivais 
dv juepas tpiBovres mapetyov womep® yuvaet 
yoyytias peuaypevas. Kadodvrar dé Kal péyps 
~ > ~ if \ > A \ > 
viv twes adta@v Xotpakou kat “Apvot Kal *Ap- 
, LY / \ > / \ 
tuaikew Kal Ljoayor Kal “Apruoitpayo. Kal 
Kpewkdpou* Kat “[y@vBdAu, trav dé yvvarkdv 
Kupuvav0a, Kkowf S€ mdvres "EXeodvTar Sia 76 
tots e€Aeots trodvecbar Siaxovodvtes ev Tats 
1 Musurus dyvod. The text is defective. 
2 "Apicropdvns Schweighduser: dpicrorédns AC. 
3 é after dozep (for worepel ?) deleted by Schweighauser. 


4 Kpewkdpo Gulick (KpewBdpor Kaibel), formed like vewxédpor 
(the reading in A), ‘* caring for a temple.” 
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honey.” To show that this poem is by Stesichorus, 
the poet Simonides is a very competent witness, for 
he, in telling the story of Meleager,® says : ‘‘ Who 
at point of spear overcame all the warriors, driving 
them beyond the eddying Anaurus out of Iolcus, 
rich in grapes. For thus did Homer and Stesichorus 
sing to the folk.” Indeed, Stesichorus has this 


verse in the poem just cited, The Games”: “ For 
Amphiaraus won in leaping, but Meleager with the 
javelin.” 


I am not unaware,° either, of what Apollodorus 
of Athens has said concerning the people of Delos, 
that they used to supply the services of cooks and 
“¢ table-makers ”’ to all who came to Delos for the 
sacred rites, and that they had names derived from 
their functions, such as Barley-Witches and Rounders; 
because throughout the day during the festivals, as 
Aristophanes says,’ they moulded barley-cakes and 
offered them, as to women, kneaded round. And 
even to this day some of them are called Porcellians, 
or Rammers, or Kitchen-folk, or Sesames, or Kitchen- 
bucks, or Meat-boys,’ or Fish-slingers, while of the 
women some are called Cummin-blows, while all 
share the common name of Table-dodgers, because 
they have to dodge among meat-trays (eleot) as they 

CEPA KGa tae OG ee LOT MILAM eo emcee Oeelcrit. Note. 

4 Peace 27; in Aristophanes a slave of Trygaeus com- 
plains of the fastidious beetle which his master compels him 
to feed: gayely ovx dévot Hv uh wapade rplas dc’ Hépas dns 
domep yuvackl yoyyiAny meuayuérvnv, “he deigns not to eat 
unless I rub it all day and serve it to him, as to a woman, 
kneaded in round shape.”’ In Mayis there is also allusion 
to pdyos, ‘* magician.” 

e See critical note. “Ajvos, Apruct\ews, and Znodun are 
actually found: Dittenberger, Sylloge® 588. 86, Bulletin de 
corr. hellén., 1882, 327. ; 
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Botvais. éAcds 8 eotly % payeipixy Tparela. 
“Opmpos: 


ya) 2 tes” or peas Bose a 7 
auTap €e7reEl p WTTYTE KA ELV éXcotow eOnke. 


b d0ev Kat TloAvkpdrey O Kpi8wvos ‘Pnvateds dixnv 
ypapoprevos ov AnAtous avrovs dvoudler, aAXva 
TO KOWOV TOV "Edeodurav emntiacato. Kat o 
tov “Audixtudvey S€ vopos Kehevet ddwp Toypexew 
éXcod’Tas, TOUS Tpamrelomouovs Kab TOvS TOLOUTOUS 
duaxdvous onpaivwv. Kpitwv 8 6 Kwpmdsotrotos 
ev Dirompaypov. mapacitrouvs Tob Beod KaXet Tovs 
AnAtovs dia ToUTwY: 


Doinka peyddov KUpLoV BaAavriov 
vavcAnpov ev TO Ayeve moujoas dmrAovv 

c Kal popyidoar vats dvayKdoas vo, 
ets Afjrov eADetv HOAnS’ éx Tletpards, 
TaVT OV dcodenv dvore mapacitw TdOTo0S 
obdtos Tpla povos® ayala KextHobar Soxel, 
evoyov ayopav, mavtodamov oppodvT’® dyAov, 
adtovs mapacitous Tod Jeod tods AyAilovs. 


’"Ayatds 8° 6 “Epetpieds ev "AAkpaiwu TH catv- 
pik@ Kapukkorrowods Kade? tods AcdAdods 81a 
TOUTWY" 


A KapukkoTrolods mpooBr€trwv BdedAvTTOMaXL, 
Tapdcov Ta tepeta mepitéuvovtes SHAov ws eua- 
yeipevov atta Kal éexaptKKevov. els tadta dé 
> / Ne? / ” 
amoBrérwv Kal "Apiotopavns éd7: 

aAN & Acdddv mrciotas axovar, 


1 A corrupt line. Kock conj. gopri? dua vais 6° du? 


éykdwas dvo, ** having eaten up two cargoes alive and their 
ships besides.” 
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serve the food during the festivals. Now the eleos is 
the cook’s table. Homer: ‘‘ When, then, he had 
roasted and placed upon trays.” Hence Polycraton 
of Rhenaea, the son of Crithon, when he brought 
suit against them did not name them Delians, but 
brought charges against the “ commonwealth of table- 
dodgers,”” And even the law of the Amphictyons 
requires that water shall be supplied by “ table- 
dodgers,” meaning the “ table-makers ” and servants 
of that sort. Criton the comic poet, in The Busybody,° 
calls the Delians “parasites of the god” in these 
lines: “He, causing a Phoenician skipper, master 
of a mighty purse, to give up his voyage, and 
compelling him to bring two ships to anchor, wanted 
to go from Peiraeus to Delos, because he had heard 
that that was the one place in all the world which 
was reputed to possess three blessings for a parasite— 
a market well supplied with delicacies, a throng of 
idlers from all parts, and the Delians the very 
parasites of the god.” 

Achaeus of Eretria, in the satyric play Alcemeon,° 
calls the people of Delphi “ spiced-gravy-makers ”’ in 
these lines : “ I am sick of looking at spiced-gravy- 
makers,’ inasmuch as after trimming the meat of 
sacrifice they cooked it and served it with’ spiced 
sauces. And having regard to that Aristophanes 4 
also said: “‘ But thou, Phoebus, who dost whet most 


@ Tliad ix. 215. 

>’ Kock iii. 354; the text bristles with uncertainties, but 
the subject seems to be a parasite. See critical note. For 
mapdciroe see 171 e. 

6 7.G.F.2 749. @ Kock i. 560. 


2 udvos Casaubon: udvov A. 
3 opmotvr’ Kaibel, xuxvr’ Lumb: ovKouv7’ A. 
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DoiBe, paxatpas 
Kal igen eae Tovs aovs mpoTrdAous. 
Kav tots é€%s 8° 6 "Axatds dow: 
Tis DTOKEKpULLEVOS [PEvEL, 
capaBdKwv KoTridwy* cuVvopLUvuULE ; 
> / \ ¢€ / \ \ € 
e emoKkwmTovat yap ot Latupor tovs AcApovs ws 
4 / / 
mept tas Qvoias Kal Tas foivas SvatpiBovras. 
Ufjpwos & év 6’ AnAtddos ‘ ‘ AcAgois, not, Tapa 
ywop.evous els Ajjrov mapetyov ArjAvor dAas Kal 
d€os Kai €Xavov Kat EvAa Kal oTpwpata.” *Apioro- 
/ > nv / > cal ¢ / \ 
téAns 8° 7) Oeddpactos €v Tots tropvypace Tept 
Mayryitwv Aéywv Tov ent ToH Masdvdpov moTapod 
étt AcAddv ciow drrouxou Tas adtas éemutedobvTas 
avTovs Tovet xpelas Tois mapayvyvopevots TaV 
/ ip: id ce / Cs FN ~ / 
ft E€vwv, Aéywv ottws: “ Mayvyres ot emt TH Mauav- 
~ ~ \ ~ lot ~ 
dpw motau@ KaTouxobytes tepot Tod Deobd, AcApav 
AmTouKoL, Tapéxovat Tots emLdnpwobor oréynv, aAas, 
éAatov, d€0s, ete AVxVvoV, KAXivas, OTPHaTa, TpaTre- 
”? / > ¢€ / 5 ¢€ / 
fas.” Anurtpios 8° 6 Lkryuos ev éexkadeKdTw 
Tpwikod duaxdopov ev TH Aakwuikh dnow emi TH 
gemma den eae aes ee SAL iahmnse © 
6600 THs Kadovupévns ‘Yaxw6idos tdptc8ar jpwas 
Marrwva kai Kepdwva tro tv év tots piditioss* 
ToLovvTwY TE TAS alas Kal KepavyUvTWwY TOV oivoV 
174 Svaxovev. 68 avros toropet Kav T® TETAPTW Kal 
etkooT@ THS avris Tpayyaretas Aairny Tpoa 
TyLw@pevov tTrapa Tots Tpwotv, od pvnpovedew 


* Corrupt. rf 5 broxexpuupévos uévers, capapixay Komidwy 
Meineke, ‘‘ why do you remain hiding low, you who, etc.” 

2 pidirions edd.: gevdiriors regularly AC. See 141 a, 
critical note. 


® Viz., the quotation given just before that from Aristo- 
phanes, 7.G.F.2'749. See critical note. Reading capaBixdv, 
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numerous knives of the Delphians, and dost teach thy 
ministers betimes.”’ And in the lines which follow @ 
Achaeus says : “ Who is he that remains hiding low, 
you who bear the same name with Sarre cleavers ? ” 
The chorus of satyrs, in fact, deride the Delphians for 
their assiduous devotion to sacrifices and festivities. 
And Semos, in the fourth book of the History of 
Delos,’ says that “to the Delphians who came to 
Delos the Delians furnished salt, vinegar, oil, fuel, 
and bedding.” And Aristotle (or Theophrastus), 
speaking in his Commentaries of the Magnesians who 
dwell on the Maeander river, says that they are colon- 
ists from Delphi, and represents them as offering the 
same services to any foreigners who come among 
them. He says¢*: “The Magnesians who dwell 
beside the Maeander river are consecrated to the 
god, being colonists of Delphi, and they offer to 
travellers shelter, salt, oil, and vinegar; also a 
lamp, beds, bedding, and tables.” Demetrius of 
Skepsis, in the sixteenth book of his Trojan Battle- 
order,4 says that in Laconia, beside the road called 
«‘ Hyacinth,” there is a shrine of the heroes Matton 
(“ Kneader”’) and Ceraon (“ Mixer”) which has 
been set up by the slaves who make the barley- 
cakes and mix the wine at the public mess. 
The same authority, in the twenty-fourth book of 
the same work,’ records a hero Daites (“‘ Feaster ”’) 
honoured among the Trojans, who is mentioned by © 


‘ of the river Sarre,” we are left ignorant of what the cleavers 
from there were like, unless indeed capafixay refers rather 
to cdpaBos, the pudenda muliebria, in which case the vocative 
is highly opprobrious. If it is a Delphian who is addressed, 
there is a pun also on Aedpés and deApis, ‘* womb.” 
> F.H.G. iv. 493. © Aristotle, Frag. p. 392 Rose. 
4 Frag. 10 Gaede, Cf. Athen. 39c. ° Frag. 14 Gaede. 
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Mivreppov. kav. Kirpw dé dnote tywadobau ‘Hyy- 
cavdpos 6 AcAfdos Ata Etdamwaoryy te Kat 
LmTdayyvoTopov. 

TloAA@y d€ TovwovTwY ere Acyopevey eK TOV 
yevroveny TLS eSqcovobn ddpavrews HXOS Tmavu TL 
nOvS Kat TEPTVOS, Ws TavTas pas emoTpaphvat 

b derAyOevras bd Tis eppueretas. Kat 0 OvAmaves 
amoBAébas mpos Tov povotxov “AAKeidnv “ aKovers, 
é¢n, povotkwtate avop@v, Ths Kadfqs tavTns 
ovupdwvias,’ Tis Huds eréoTpepev TmavTas KaTa- 
KnAnbévtas bd THs movatKhs; Kal odx WS 6 Tap’ 
dpiv tots "AdeEavdpedar troAds 6 povavdAos adyn- 
Sova padAov Tois akovovat Tapexwv 7 Twa Tépyby 

/ ”) \ cD / ” Ca see) \ \ \ 
poovoixnv.” Kat 6 “AAkeldns edn: “ aAAa pv Kal 
TO Opyavov Tobro 7 vdpavdts, cite THY evTaTav 
avto OéXdeus cite TOV eumvevotadv, *AdeEavdpews 
€oTlv Tpedarrob eUpnua, Koupews THY TEXVHY: 
KryoiBios & att® ToUVOLG. toropet d€ TodTO 

e ’ApiotokAfs é ev TO mept xopav odtwot TUS Agywv: 
“Cnretrou dé méTEpa THY EuTVevoTav €oTw dpyavwv 
” vopavdis nH TaV evrat@v. *Apiotdgevos peev obv 
TobTo ovK olde A€yera de TAdreova puukpav Twa 
evvouay Sobvat Tod KaTacKevdowatos vuKTEpivdov 
TommoavTa wpodAdyov €oukdos TH VdpavdrAuK@ olov 
KAepddpav peydAnv Alav. Kal TO vdpavAcKov dé 

d dpyavov Soxet KAepdpa elvar. evtatov obv Kat 
Kabamrrov odk av vouwobein, eumvevotov dé av tows 
pynbein dua TO eumvetobae 70 opyavov v70 Tob 
ddaros. KaTEOTpOpLpevor yap «low ot avarot eis 
TO VOWP Kal apaccopevov Tob vdatos bd TwWos 


1 cuupwvlas Kaibel: edowvlas A. 
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Mimnermus.* And in Cyprus, Hegesander of Delphi 
says,? Zeus is worshipped under the title “‘ Companion 
at the Feast’ and “ Entrail-slicer.”’ 

While many remarks of this nature were still 
being made, there was heard from a neighbouring 
house the sound of a water-organ ; it was very sweet 
and joyous, so that we all turned our attention to 
it, charmed by its tunefulness. And Ulpian, with 
a glance at the musician Alceides, said, “‘ Do you 
hear, maestro, that beautiful harmony which has 
lured us all, completely beguiled by its music? It 
is not like the ‘ single-pipe ’ so common among you 
Alexandrians, which causes pain to the listeners 
rather than any musical delight.” And Alceides 
said: “ And yet that instrument, the water-organ, 
whether belonging to the class of string or wind 
instruments, as you choose, is the invention of one 
of our own Alexandrians, a barber by trade; and 
his name was Ctesibius. Aristocles relates this, 
speaking in some such fashion as this in his work 
On Choruses: “The question is debated whether 
the water-organ belongs to the wind or the stringed 
instruments. Now Aristoxenus, to be sure, does 
not know of it; but it is said that Plato imparted a 
slight hint of its construction in having made a time- 
piece for use at night which resembled a water-organ, 
being a very large water-clock. And in fact the 
water-organ does look like a water-clock. There- 
fore it cannot be regarded as a stringed instrument 
or a percussion instrument, but perhaps may be 
described as a wind instrument, since wind is forced 
into it by the water. For the pipes are set low in 
water, and as the water is briskly agitated by a 


& PG. frag. 18, | 0 FLH.G. iv. 419. 
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veaviokov, €Tt dé duKvouvpevwy a€wa@v' dua Tod 

épydvov éumveovrat ot adAol Kat Hxov azroTedobat 

moony. €oxev 5€ TO Opyavov Bwyd otpoyytrkw, 

Kal pact tobTo evphobae 0770 KrnowBiov KOUpEews 

évtav0a oikodvtos €v TH “Aorevdia éml TOO devrépov 

e Evepyerou, Svamperfat TE Pace peyddws. TOUTOVL 
obv Kat THY abrod duddgae yovatica, @aida.’ Tipv- 
dwv © ev Tpit Tept dvopacuay (Corl d€ TO ovy- 
Ypapya. mept avrAdv Kal dpydvev) ovyyparpas gnot 
Trepl THS ddpavrews Kryor, Lov TOV PNXAVLKOV. 
ey dé odK olda ei rept To dvowa ofdAXeTat. 6 
pevto. “Apiordfevos mpoxpiver Ta evtaTa Kal 
Kabomra TOV opydvev TOV eumvevoT ay, pddva.” 
civar ddokwy Ta epmrvevoTa. moods yap 1) 
dvdaxBevras awrctv TE Kat ovpilew, dorep TOUS 
TouLevas. Kal Tooatra bev exw oor eyw Aé€yew 
mept Too ddpavdrKod opydvov, OvAmave. yey- 
ypatvoor yap ot Dowrkes, ws dynow 6 Hevoddr,? 
exp@vro avrots omBapwaiots TO péyebos, d€0 Kat 
yoepov POeyyouevors. TovToUs be Kal of Kapes 
xp@vrar év tots Aprvors, el 7) apa Kal 7 Kapia 

Dowikn exareiro, ws Tapa Kopin Kat Baxyvridy 
éoTw evpetv. ovoudlovrat d€ of avdrol yiyypor 70 
T&v Dowikwv ano T&v tept "Adwv Opyvwv: tov 
175 yap "Adwrw Diyypny* Kadcire duets of Doivixes, 
ws totopet Anpokdrcidns. prnwoveder TOV yly- 


mr 


1 déwev (déewr ?), I believe, is an attempt to transliterate 
Lat. avium or assium, Vitruvius, x. 8.4: cf. alOprov for atrium, 
206 a: a&dvov Dalechamp. 

pada A, paw C+: but pddiia may mean ‘too easy,” 
ini means ‘‘ too little.” 
3 Tpipwy Bapp: Zevoddvns Bergk. 
4 Wiyypyy A: Viyypay Pollux iv. 76. 
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boy, air is released in the pipes through certain 
valves “ which fit into the pipes from one side of the 
organ to the other, and a pleasant sound is produced. 
The organ is shaped like a round altar,® and is said 
to have been invented by Ctesibius, a barber who 
lived there in Aspendia during the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II.; and they say that he became very 
famous ; he, indeed, even taught his wife Thais.’ 
Tryphon, in the third book On the Use of Terms ° (the 
treatise has to do with pipes and instruments), says 
that Ctesibius the engineer wrote an account of 
the water-organ. I am not sure whether he is 
mistaken in the name. Aristoxenus, it is true, 
prefers string and percussion instruments to wind 
instruments, alleging that wind instruments are too 
easy ; for, he says, many persons, like shepherds, 
can play the flute and the Pan’s pipe without having 
been taught. All this, Ulpian, I have to tell you 
concerning the water-organ. Yes, I may add that 
the Phoenicians, according to Xenophon,’ used 
‘ gingras ’ pipes, which were only nine inches long, 
and gave forth a tone high-pitched and plaintive. 
These are used also by the Carians in their songs of 
mourning ; unless, to be sure, Caria was also called 
Phoenicia, examples for which may be found in 
Corinna and in Bacchylides.@ Pipes were called 
gingri by the Phoenicians, and were associated 
with the laments for Adonis ; for you Phoenicians / 
call Adonis Gingras, as Democleides records. The 


@ See critical note. > So Vitruvius, x. 8. 2. 
¢ Frag. 111 Velsen. 
4 See critical note; the Ionic dative yypatyoior indicates 
a poetic source. The word, explained in the following line, 
is foreign. 
¢ P.L.G. iii. 550, 586. * Ulpian came from Tyre. 
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ypwv avrA@v "Avripavns év *latp@ Kat Mévavdpos 
ev Kap ’ “Apis 7 ev AvdupapBw Aéywv odtws: 


eye be TOV yeyypav ye’ Tov copustarov. 
B. tis 8° é08’ o yeyypas 5 A. Kawvov eevpnud Te 
erEpoy, 6 Oeatpw pev ovdemusmore 

ederg”,” "AOjynow d€ KaTaKEXPNLLEVOY 

b ev ovpiTootous 7° oTt.? B. Ota TLS’ OdK dyeus 
els TOv OxAoVv adTo; A. didTL pudiy Tepyneven 
opddpa piAoviKodoay Aaxety Tw : olda yap 
ott TaVvTAa mpdypLaT avaTprawwce* KpdTots. 


Kat “Agidvexos ev DiAcupurridy: 


A A Fe cal / a > / 
ovTw yap emt Tots péAeou Tots Hupumidov 
” “~ ¢ + ? b) a A“ 
audw voootow, wate TAAN adtots doxetv 
elvar wéedAn yuyypayTa Kal KaKov péya. 


IIdow 5€ Kpetrrov, & OvAmavée coddtate, 7d 

c vdpavAcKov TobTo dpyavov Tob Kadovpévov vaPra, 

ov dyo. Uwdtatpos 6 Tapwmdds ev TO emuypadopevw 

Spdpate IlvAar Dowlkwv elvar kal todrov etpnua. 
Reyer 8 odTws: 


ovte TOO Yidwviov vaBra 
Aapvyyddwvos exkexdpdwrat TUmos. 


kat ev Muordkou dé Oyntiw poi: 


1 ylyypav ye Jacobs: yiyypavre A. 
2 ek’ Erfurdt: édeyOn A. 
3 46 ’orl Dindorf: #dicrov A. 


4 dvarpuvdcer Kaibel: dvarpiavwor A. 


@ Kock ii. 54. 
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gingras pipes are mentioned by Antiphanes in 
The Physicians Menander in The Carian Wailing- 
woman, and Amphis in Dithyrambus¢; his words 
are as follows: ‘a. But I like the gingras, that 
most clever device. 3B. But what is the gingras? 
a. A new invention of mine, which, to be sure, I 
have never yet displayed in the theatre, though it 
has already come into fashion at Athenian symposia. 
B. Why don’t you introduce it to the mob? a. 
Because I am waiting for a very enterprising tribe 
to adopt it. For I am sure that it will revolutionize 
everything with the trident of applause.’ And 
Axionicus in Lover of Euripides’: ‘ For both have 
such a morbid passion for the lyrics of Euripides, 
that everything else in their eyes seems the wail of 
a scrannel (gingras) pipe and a mighty bore.’ 

“ How much better, wisest Ulpian, this water-organ 
is than the so-called nablas,f which the parodist 
Sopater, in the play entitled The Portal,’ says is like- 
wise an invention of Phoenicians. These are his 
words: ‘Nor has the deep-toned thrum of the 
Sidonian nablas passed from the strings.’ And in 
The Slavey of Mystacus" he says: ‘ In the articulation 

» Kock iii. 75. The title refers to the profession of hired 
mourners, still brought from great distances in Greece to 
sing traditional dirges at a funeral. 2 

© Kock ii. 239. The title may be an epithet of Dionysus, 
inspirer of the orgiastic dithyramb, and Dionysus is probably 
the speaker, boasting a power, exercised through the mob, 
equal to that of Poseidon’s trident. Cf. Plato, Rep. 492 B-c. 

@ Referring to the drawing of lots to determine in which 
tribe a newly naturalized citizen shall be enrolled. 

¢ Kock ii. 412. 

* A stringed instrument; the argument is mtended to 
refute the contention of Aristoxenus (174 e) that stringed 


instruments are superior. 
9 Kaibel 195. % Kaibel 194, 


(Se) 
Ne) 
Or 


ATHENAEUS 


vdBAas év dpb pous ypappatwv odK ede, 

@ AwTos ev mAcupotow dipuxos maryeis* 

Eumvouv avier potoayv. eypetov Sé Tus? 

Tov HdovyAs® weAwdor edalwy yxopov. 
DiAjpwv ev Moyo: 


av 


der wapeivar, Llappévwv, addAnrpis’ 7 
vaBrav tw’. 1. 6 5€ vaBAas Ti €oTW; ... 
A... . ovk oldas, euBpovrnte av; 

m. pa Ala. a. ti dys; odk oicba vaBAav; 

ovddev ovv 

oto?” ayabdv. ovd€ cayBuKiorpiav; 

Kai TO Tplywvov dé Kadovpevov dpyavov *1dBas 
ev TeTapTyp Dearpurfs totopias Lvdpwv evpyud 
dnow eivar, ws Kal Tov KaAovprevov Avpogotvika 
ae kee cap PéKny. TovTO be TO opyavov NedvOns 
) Kulucnvos € ev a” “Opa edpyyia. elvat A€éyer "TB3Kov 
Tob ‘Phyivou arountod, ws kal *Avaxpéovtos Td 
BapBurov. émrel d€ Hudv Tav “AdeEarSpewv Kara- 
TPEXELS WS AuovowY Kal Tov povavdov ovvex@s évo- 
palers emiywpidlovra map hiv, dkove Kal mrepl 
adrob a viv ex got Aéyew év mpoxetpy. "IdBas 
peev yap ev TO Tpoerpnueven ovyypappare Alyur- 
tious pnolv A€yeww TOV povaviov *Ooipidos e«tvat 
eUpnyia., Kabldamep Kal TOV KadovpLevov potuyya 
TAaylavrov, od Kat adrod mapacTHoopar pynuo- 


1 rayels Casaubon (the only certain correction in this 
corrupt fragment): mayls A. 


2 Schweighiduser conjectures eyper’ ovdé rus, which I have 
translated. 3 "Addvidos Kaibel. 


* Punning on the two senses of evmedrs ‘ pretty’? and 
““ melodious.” » Kock ii. 489. 
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of its lines the nablas is not pretty *; fixed in its 
ribs is lifeless lotus wood, which gives forth a breath- 
ing music. None was ever stirred to hail with cries 
of evoe ! the melodious band of pleasure.’ Philemon 
in The Fancy Man®: ‘a. We ought to have with 
us, Parmenon, a flute-girl, or a nablas. pe. And 
what is the nablas? a. You don’t know, lunatic ? 
p. Not I, by Zeus. a. What can you mean? You 
don’t know a nablas?¢ Then you don’t know what 
anything good is. Don’t you even know what a 
sambuca-player is ?’ 

“ As for the instrument called the ‘ triangle’ 4 
Juba, in the fourth book of his History of the Stage,? 
says that it is a Syrian invention, as is also the so-called 
“lyre-Phoenician’ ... and the ‘sambuca.’ But 
this last instrument Neanthes of Cyzicus, in Book I. 
of his Annals,f says was the invention of Ibycus, the 
well-known poet of Rhegium, as the ‘ barbiton ’ 9 
was aninvention of Anacreon. Since you run down 
us Alexandrians as being unmusical, and continually 
name the‘ single-pipe ’ as widely used in our country, 
listen now to what I can tell you offhand about it. 
Juba, in the before-mentioned history, says that 
the Egyptians call the ‘ single-pipe’ an invention 
of Osiris, just as they do the cross-flute which is 
called the photinz ; for the mention of this’ also I 


¢ Equivalent to asking ‘‘ Have you never seen a ukelele?” 
The sambuca was a triangular instrument with four strings, 
and of foreign origin. Cf. Athen. 633 f. 

4 Not the percussion instrument of a modern orchestra, 
but a three-cornered harp, with strings of unequal length. 
Cf. the arrangement of strings in a modern harp or grand 
piano. ¢ F.H.G. iii. 481. t ibid. iii. 3. 

9 Called “‘ the many-stringed,” Theocrit. xvi. 45. It also 
was foreign. 
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f vevovra €Adyipov dvdpa. emywpialer yap Kal 6 
fdtvyE adrd0s Tap’ Hiv. Tod dé povavAov pvyLo- 
vever LopokAns ev ev Oapvpa ovTws* 

olxwKe ‘yap KpoTnTd. mKTiOwy peAn, 
Avpa povavrot @ ois exatpopev Tews.” 
vaovs T épnuot muacoKwvias "Apys.” 


’"Apapws 8 év Ilavos yovats: 


> / / yas ~ aA 
avaptacas povavrov «vOds mas SoxKets 
Kovgws avndXeTO. 


176 "Avagavdpidns 5° ev Onoavpd- 
avaraBav 
, ” \ € / 
povavdov nvdAovy Tov tpwévasov. 
Kal ev Diadrynddopw: 
. TOV dvavrov mot TéTpodas; obdTos Lupe. 
B. motov povavrov; A. Tov KdAapov. 
Lwmatpos Baxyide: 
\ \ l4 / wv 
Kal TO povavrov pédos HyNGE. 


HIpwrayopidys 8 6 Kuluenvos ev Sevtépy tept 
Tay em Addvn Traynydpedy gyow: “ mavros de 
b épydvov Kata pitov® Amrat, Kpotddwy, dbo 
gpavod,* mavdovpov, TH Te det povatAw Tas 
7dtoras dppovias dvapuvupicer,’” Tocewdavvos S 
0 amo THs oTods pirdaogos ev Th TpiTy TOV 
toropr@v Sunyovpevos mept Tob "Arrapuecy ™pos 
Aapioatous moX€wou ypader Tade° ‘Trapaleovidva, 
Kal Aoyxdp.’ dverndotes iO Kal pdm KeKpup- 


1 udvavrol 6’ ofs éxalpouev réws Nauck: movatd\as Te 
xXemmwvrews A, 
2 yaots 7... “Apns Ellis: vaos orépnua kwuacdons. The 
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will cite a distinguished authority. It is true, to be 
sure, that the photinx is a pipe which is peculiar to 
our country ; but the‘ single-pipe ’ is mentioned thus 
by Sophocles in Thamyras*:‘ Gone are the strains 
of the plucked harp strings, gone the lyres and the 
single-pipes in which erstwhile we had delight ; 
Ares, who tars and burns, now desolates our shrines.’ 
And Araros in The Birth of Pan” :‘ He snatched up 
a single-pipe straightway, you can’t conceive how 
deftly, and began to leap with light step.’ Anax- 
andrides in The Treasure’: ‘ Picking up a single- 
pipe I began to play the hymeneal song.’ And in 
The Cup-bearer¢: ‘a. What have you done with 
my single-pipe, youSyrian? sB. Single-pipe ? What 
do youmean? a. The reed.’ Sopater in Bacchis® : 
* He sounded the strain from the single-pipe.’ 

«“ Protagorides of Cyzicus, in the second book of 
his work On the Games at Daphne, says: ‘He has 
laid fingers to every instrument, one after the other 
—castanets, tambourine,’ pandura, and on the sweet 
single- pipe he hums again the sweetest scales.’ 
And Poseidonius, the philosopher of the Porch, 
narrating the story of the war between the Apameans 
and Larisaeans, in the third book of his Histories” 
writes the following: ‘They grasped daggers and 
small lances covered with rust and dirt; they put 


GT Go 182. » Kock ii. 217. 
¢ Kock ii. 142. ee li. 158. 
© Kaibel 192. tS FH.G. iv. 484. 
9 See critical note. h FHL. iii. 253; circa 142 B.c. 


reading here adopted for a text which must remain incurable 
is simply to make possible some sort of translation. 

3 karayutrov A. Corrupt. 

4 Corrupt: Kaibel conj. rummrdvov. 
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peva., meTaoue 5’ émureBeupevor Kat mpookomea 
oKudy pev movobyta, Katamvetcba 8° od kwddovra 
Tovs Tpaxndous, évous epeAkopevor yéwovTas 
olvov Kal Bpwparev mavrodamav, ols TApeKELTO 
dwtiyyia Kat povavha, K@ LV od = TroAcwv 
Opyava. * (odK ayvo® b€ 6 ore ’"Apepias 6 Maxedav 
ev tats PAdooas Turdpwov pyar kahetobar Tov 
povavrov.) ide améxets, Kade OvAmavé, Kal Tov 
THiS pousTeyyos pvnpovevovta’ OTe d€ 6 povavdos 
ay 0 vov KaNovpievos kahapavdrs caddis TaploTnow 
“HévAos év tots emuypappacw ottwot éeywr: 


~ oot / e , (Sues) 287 € \ ey 
TobtTo' Odwy ° povavdos dm’ 7ptov 6 yrukds oiket 
avdnris, piper mv OupeAgor xdpts. 
tupdAds ural YIpws elyev Kal Lkipmadov vidv, 
vymov ovt éexdAe Ukipradov® Evaaddpou, 
aciiwv* adtob ta yevebAva: Tobro yap «lyev 
THhv TaAaav apeTHy Tovvoua® onuavéwr. 
” or IPP the 0 / / M / 
quae. d7) TAavKns pepcOvopeva traiyvia Movoéwy 
Tov ev axpytos Barradov Adumérnv 
an” 


n Kat Ka&tadov 7 Kal Ilaxadov. adda Odwva 
Tov KaAapavdArnrny eimate ““yaipe Ow.” 


otmep obv Tovds TO Kaddpe avrAobvras kadapavras 
Agyouat viv, ouUTw Kal panmavias, ws pnow 
"Apepias 6 Maxedav ev tats Drdooats, rods 
Th pany’ TH KaAdpn advdrobytas. 


1 rotro added by Musurus. 

2 uluwyv h’vy Kaibel: pemoperny A. 

3 Xxlpradov Casaubon: oxlpmrahos A: oxtptadov Hermol. 
Barbarus. 

4 aeldwv Schweighiuser: deldew airod A. 

5 rv maramav dperiv rotvoua Jacobs: mavuapray ndvoua A. 
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on hats with visors, which afforded shade, but did 
not prevent breathing at the throat %; they carried 
with them drinking-horns full of wine and food of 
every variety, and beside these lay small flutes and 
single - pipes, implements of revel, not of battle.’ 
(But I am not ignorant that Amerias of Macedon 
in his Dialect Dictionary says that the single-pipe 
is called ‘tityrine.’®) So now you have, good 
Ulpian, the authority for the word photina®; and 
that the ‘ single-piper’ was what is to-day called 
‘reed-piper’’ is plainly attested by what Hedylus 
says in the following lines of epigrammatic verse : 
‘ Beneath this mound Theon dwells, he of the single- 
pipe, the sweet flute-player, the charmer who 
accompanied the mimes on the stage. When blind 
with age he had even a son, Scirpalus, whom when a 
babe he called Scirpalus, son of Ready-hand, as he 
sang at his nativity ; for he bore this name to signify 
the skill of his hands. So piped he the drunken 
bagatelles of the Muses sung by Glauce, or the tune of 
the Stutterer who delights in the drinking of unmixed 
wine, or of Cotalus or Pacalus.?_ Nay, then, of Theon 
the reed-piper say, Farewell, Theon!’ Precisely, 
then, as they call persons who play on a reed-pipe 
(calamus) calamaulae, so do they call those who play 
on the rappa, which is also a reed, rappaulae, as 
Amerias of Macedon tells us in his Dialect Dictionary. 


4 j,e, they were not strapped too tightly at the throat. 

> * shepherd’s-pipe”?? Cf. 182d. The sentence in 
parenthesis is out of order. 

¢ ** eross-flute,”’ 175 e. 

4 Titles of popular songs. Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 1356 
roy Kpidv, ““ The Ram.” 


8 7% pdrwy added (Gulick): 77 kakduy may be afgloss 
(Kaibel). 
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Twworew 8€ BovdAopal oe, avip&dv Adore 
OvAmave, ore “AdeSavdpewy [OvoLKaTEpoL aAAot 
yeveoba ovx loropyyrat, Kal ov A€yw mrept KiOapw- 
diav povny, Hs Kal é evTeA€oTatos Tap” mpiv 
ioewrTns Tpocere Te Kal dvadpaBnros oUTws €oTt 
ov ns ws TaxoTa eAdyyew TA Tapa, TAS Kpovoeis 
ApLapTH MATa ywopeva, GAAG Kal mept avAovs ctor 


f povorKusTaToL od povov Tovs mapHevious kadov- 


177 


pevous KQL TralouKoUs, aAAG Kal TOUS dv8petous, 
olrwes KaAobvrat TéAcLol Te Kal drrepredevor, Kal 
Tovs KiOapiotnpiovs dé Kal tods SaKxtvALKoUs. 
\ \ >? 7 ? / «e 4 ~ 
Tovs yap eAvpous adrAovs, Sv uvypoveder LopokdAts 
> / > ~ 2 + \ 
ev NudByn te kav Tupravotais, odk adAdous tivas 
elvat akovopev 7) Tods Dpvyiovs, dv Kal adrav 
> / wv > A ” \ \ 
eutreipws €xovow *AreEavdpets. otdace Se Kat 
Tovs Oldmous ETL TE pLeGoKOTOUS Kal Tovs KaAov- 
pLevous Brotpytous. Tov dS eAdnwv adAdv pvypo- 
vever Kal KadAlas ev Iledxjrais. *IdBas 5é tovTous 
DOpvydv pev elvar evpnua, dvoudlecbar dé Kat 
/ ) >? ~ ~ 
oxuTadelas, Kat’ eudépevav Tob maxous. yphabat 
> a lal 

8 adrots Kat Kumpious dyot Kpativos 6 vewtepos 
ev Onpapever.’ oldapev Se Kal Tods utdtrous 

KaAoupevous, mept dv dnow >Avakpéwv: 

tls epacpinv 
a A bs Ld 2 / ¢ / ¢ > 
tpépas Oupov és nPyv? Tepevwv Auotrwy br 
avrA@v 
opyetrar; 
1 Onpauévee Kock: O@npamévy A. 
2 és 4#8nv Mehlhorn: écéByy A. 


2 All these varieties are mentioned again, 634 f. 

b T.G.h A 229, QUA © Kock i. 697. 

@ “ Staff’ here means the special rod used by the Spartans 
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** T would have you know, most noble Ulpian, that 
there is no record in history of other people more 
musical than the Alexandrians, and I am not speaking 
merely of singing to the harp, for even the humblest 
layman among us, even one who has never learned 
his ABC, is so familiar with that, that he can 
immediately detect the mistakes which occur in 
striking the notes ; no, even when it comes to pipes, 
they are most musical; not merely the pipes called 
* virginal’ and ‘ child’ but also those called ‘ virile,’ 
which again are called ‘complete’ and ‘ super- 
complete,’ also the pipes used to accompany harps, 
as well as the ‘ finger -pipes.* And these are not 
all; for the pipes called ‘ elymi,’ which are mentioned 
by Sophocles in Niobe and in The Tambourine-Players,? 
are none other, as we hear, than the ‘ Phrygian’ 
pipes with which also the Alexandrians are well 
acquainted. They know, too, of the pipes with two 
holes, of those again of middle size, and of those 
called ‘ low-bore.’ ‘The ‘ elymi’ pipes are mentioned 
also by Callias in Shackled.©. Juba says that they 
are an invention of Phrygians, and that they are 
also called ‘ staff ’-pipes, being like the staff¢ in 
thickness. Cyprians used them as well, says the 
younger Cratinus in Theramenes.¢ I know also of 
those called half-holed,’ about which Anacreon 4 says : 
‘Who hathdirected his desire toward lovely youth, and 
dances to the strains of tender half-holed pipes?’ 


in their official dispatches. Round them was rolled spirally 
the writing material ; the message was written lengthwise, 
and it could not be read after removal from the rod unless 
it was wound round another rod of the same thickness, 

© Kock ii. 290. 

* With three holes, not the customary six, 

9 P.L.G.4 frag. 20. 
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~ , 
etaot 8° of advrAot odtor eAdoooves THY TEAciwv. 
> , Aa \ \ a esl 64 enh : 
Alicydtdros ‘yobv'! Kata petradhopay ev “lEiovt drat 
\ 9 (ep \ \ 2»\7 2 
tov 8° jutomov (kat Tov €Adcoova) 
/ 
Taxéws Oo peyas KaTamivel. 
aN > ¢€ b) \ a a 4 e 
etalv 8° of avtol Tots TratduKots Kadovpevots, ots 
Ss , A \ >’ LY ~ 
ovK obow evaywviors mpos Tas edwxias Xpdvrar. 
/ 
dud Kal TEpevas avrovs KeKAnKEV 0 “Avaxpéwv. 
olda Sé Kal dAda -yevrn advrA@v tpayiKdv Te Kat 
~ / 
AvowwSiuKdv® Kat Kilapiornpiwv, dv p.vnwovevovaw 


"Edopds 7 €v tots edpjuac. Kat Evdpdvwp 6 


Tlufayopixos ev T® rept avA@v, Ere de Kat "AXekus 
dv* Kal adros ev TH mrept adA@v. 6 dé KadAdmuvos 
avAos titvpwos Kadcirat mapa Tots ev “IraXia 
Awpuedow, ws "Apreuidwpos ioropet 6 *Apioro- 
/ > 7 \ / cc e \ / 
daveios ev PB’ aept Awpidos. “6 S€ pdyadus 
7, >} / 3 \ / Cte, /, ) ae. 
Kadovpevos avrds.”’ Kal madw: “6 pdyadis® dvo- 
1d r > ~ > \ \ \ & > 
palouevos ev TavT@ o€dv kal Bapdyv Pdyyov éem- 
deixvutat, Ws “Avatavdpidns év ‘OmAopaxw dot: 
ONG: , \ ¢ \ , 7 
payddu® AaAjow puKpov dua cor Kal péya. 
€ Q\ , / 2). 8 7 8 re avetaN 
ot d€ Kadovpevoe AWTWot adrol obTOt low ot bm 
“Arefavdpewy Kadovprevor Pwtuyyes. KaTAacKEUa- 
Covrau 8 ék Tob kadouprevou Awtot: EvdAov 8 
€oTl totro ywdopuevov ev AtBin. OnBaiwv 8 


1 After yodv A has at the end of fol. 55 cata peracrovdd- 
fovras elanyayev (Book v. 187 b), continuing to Book v. 
182 b, piyev Epxos dd6vrwv. Then follow kara peradopay &y 
"Tétove and the rest of the text as far as Book v. 187 b, 47 
&AAns mpoapécews. All editors have followed Casaubon in 
transposing. 

2 kal rov éhdcoova, deleted by Bothe, may be an explana- 
tory phrase of Athenaeus. Hence I have put it in paren- 
thesis: kal rdv é\doow Porson. 

3 \vowwdixdv Hiller: Avowdav AC, 
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These are shorter than the ‘complete’ pipes. 
Aeschylus, at any rate, in a figure of speech says in 
Ixion®: ‘The half-holed’ (that is, the smaller) ‘ is 
easily engulfed by the great.’ They are the same 
as those called ‘ child’ pipes, which are not adapted 
to the public games, but are used at dinner-parties ; 
that is why Anacreon calls them ‘ tender.’ I know 
of other kinds of pipes as well—the ‘tragic,’ the 
pipes used by women impersonating men, and 
the pipes used for accompanying a harp, which are 
mentioned by Ephorus in Inventions ° and Euphranor 
the Pythagorean in his book On Pipes, and again 
Alexis also ...in his own work On Pipes. The 
reed-pipe is called ‘ tityrine ’¢ among the Dorians 
of Italy, as Artemidorus, the disciple of Aristophanes, 
records in the second book of his Dorie Dialect, 
‘The magadis is a pipe.’¢ And again: ‘That named 
magadis can produce at the same moment a high 
and a low tone, as Anaxandrides says in The Drill- 
Sergeant *: “ With my magadis I will babble to you 
something at once soft and loud.”’’ But the so-called 
‘lotus ’-pipes are what the Alexandrians call 
‘ photinges’; they are made of lotus, as it is called, 
which is a wood that grows in Libya. Juba says 

@ T.G.F.2 30. ; 

> Of. 620 e, and 211 b, 252 e; called Avowdixol, because 
the song's were written by one Lysis. 

¢ FVH.G. i. 276. 4 Of. 176 c. 

* Quotations from Tryphon, as may be seen from 634 e. 

* Kock ii. 149. 

4 ddekis Gv A, which is unintelligible as it stands: ’ANéEwy 
Schweighauser: “Apicrd&éevos ? Cf. 634 d. 

5 66é... udyadis Athen. 634 e (quoted from Tryphon): 
66é.. . Kal madaoudyadis A. 

8 yaydde Kaibel (udyads Meineke): udyadw A. 

7 néya Schweighduser: péyay A. 
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etpnud dnow etvar “IoBas tov ex veBpod KwAwv 
KaracKevalopevov atrAov. 6 de Tpidwv gnat 
Kal tovs Kadoupévous éAehavtivovs addods Tapa 
DoinéEw dvarpnOivas. 

Oida dé ore Kal payadts dpyavev eat éevTaTov 
Kkabdrrep Kal 1Bdpa., épa, BapBrrov. Eddopiov 
d€ 6 e€momolos ev TH TEpL “To8uteov “ot vov, 
dnoiv, Kadovpevor vaBduorat Kat mavdoupora 
Kal capBuicorat KawW@ sede ye xXpOvrat 

f dpydvw: tov yap Bdpwpovr* i BdpBrrov, ov 
Lamdw Kat “Avaxpéwy eae Kal THY 
pdyadw Kal ta tTplywva Kat tas capuPvKas 
apxata etvar. ev yoov MitvAjvyn pilav trav Movody 
memroujobau 0770 AeoBobeudos éxovoav oapPvKny.”’ 
"Aptardgevos om expura dpyava Kare? potvixas 
Kal mxribas Kal payddidas oauBvKas Te Kal 
tpiywva Kal KAesuduBous Kai oxwédarbods Kal TO 
evvedxopdov Kadovpevov. IlAdtwv 8 ev tpitw 
TloAuretas dyoiv~ “ odK dpa, ay 5° ey, modv- 
xopdias ye ovde mavapyoviov nut Seno ev tats 
@odats TE Kal péreow, ov ol, ébn, paiverar. 

183 Tpuyooveny dpa Kal mKTOwY Kal mavTwv Spydvey 

daa ToAvyopda Kal mavappova.... eat 8 
6 oKwdarpos TeTpdxopdov opyavov, ws 6 Tapwdds 
gyno. Matpwyr ev rovrous: 

ov’ amo0* traccadddw Kpewacav, 60° ep Te- 
TAVUOTO 
oxwoaihos TeTpdxopdos avynAakdtovo yuvatkds. 


1 More correctly Bdapuorv 636 c. 
2 dd Meineke: td A. 3 66. Musurus: é7c A. 


LS MTs XG ab 0 tos > Frag. 112 Velsen, 
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that the pipe made from fawn’s legs is an invention 
of Thebans.*. Tryphon says? that the pipes called 
‘ivory ’ were bored by Phoenicians. 

** But I know that the ‘ magadis’ is also a stringed 
instrument like the ‘ kithara,’ ‘ lyra,’ or “ barbiton.’ ¢ 
The epic poet Euphorion, in his treatise on the 
Isthmian Games, says that ‘ the persons now called 
nablas-players,® panduristae, and sambuca-players 
use no newly invented instrument ; for the ‘ baromos’ 
and the ‘ barbiton,’ which Sappho and Anacreon 
mention, the ‘ magadis,’ the ‘ triangles,’* and the 
“sambucas’ are old. In Mitylene, at any rate, one 
of the Muses is portrayed by Lesbothemis holding 
a sambuca.’ Aristoxenus calls foreign all stringed 
instruments bearing the name of ‘ phoenix,’ ‘ pectis,’ 
“magadis, ‘sambuca, ‘triangle,’ ‘ clepsiamb,’ 
‘ scindapsus ’ and the ‘ nine-stringed,’ as it is called. 
Plato, in the third book of The Republic9 says: 
*“ We shall not, then,” said I, “ require an instrument 
of many strings or one on which all the musical 
modes can be playedin our songsandlyrics.”’ ‘Plainly 
not,’ saidhe. ‘“ As for triangles, then, and pectides, 
and all instruments which have many strings and 
can be played in many modes... .”’ The ‘ scin- 
dapsus ’ is an instrument with four strings, as the 
parodist Matron says in these lines”: ‘ And they 
hung it not to the peg on which lay outspread the 
tetrachord scindapsus of the woman who knew not 


¢ Varieties of the harp or lyre. 4 Frag. 32 Miiller. 

@ 175 b-c; the terms which follow refer to instruments 
of the harp family, P.L.G.4 iii. 136, 291. 

t See 175 d, note d. 

9 399 c. Supply at the end of the quotation dyucovpyovs 
od OpéWouev, ‘to the artisans who make such instruments 
we will give no support.” » Frag. 5 Brandt. 
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~ \ , e , 
pvnpovever adtod Kal @edmopmos 6 Kodogddyvios 
> \ > ~ > VA ¢€ / F 
erroTrows ev TH emuypadopevw ‘Appatiw 


iA 
oxwodarsov AvpoevTa peyav xXElpecor TWacowr, 
> Me 
b olavwov' mpopddrowo TeTvypevov ailjevtos: 


L ’Avagéidas év Avpozrod: 


eyw Sé€ BapBirous, tprydpdous, myKTidas, 
KiOdpas, Avpas, oxwdarsods® eEnpTudpav. 


Lwaatpos 8 6 mapwddos ev TH emvypadopevw 
Mvordxov Ontiw® dixopdSov eivat dynow THY mHKTIba 
Aéywv ottws- 
mKTis d€ Movon yaupidoa BapBapw 
c dixopdos els onv xeipa mws KateoTaby. 


T&v dé traptapBidwv *Emiyappos ev LepidAAw 
pvnpovevet ovTWS* 
Lepeda Se yopeveu: 
Kat dravAet odw* codos KiOdpa TtrapiapBidas- 
& O€ yeydber 
TUKW@V Kpeypav aKpoalopueva. 

To 8€ padrypiov, ads dnow "IdBas, “AdcEavdpos 
6 KuOijpuos ouverrAijpwce xopdats Kal eyynpdoas 
TH "Egeotooy mone ws copusrarov Ths éavTod 
TéxVNS TovTL TO eUpnua avebnxe ev >ApTéeutoos. 
pevnpovever 8° 6 *IdoBas Kal tod Avpodotvikos Kai 

d rod émvyovetov, 6 viv eis padthpiov spOiov pera- 


1 oictiiwvov Kaibel: d&uvov (** of beech’’) A. 

2 Cobet proposed Doric forms throughout: BapBiros, 
tptxopdos, maxridas . . . oxwdayds. (the last required by 
the metre). 
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the distaff.’ Theopompus, the epic poet of Colophon, 
also mentions it in the poem called Little Chariot : 4 

‘ Holding in his arms a mighty lyre-like scindapsus, 
made of withes from the lusty willow.’ And Anaxilas 
in The Harp-maker® : ‘I used to make barbiti, 
trichords, pectides, citharas, lyres,  scindapsi.’ 
Sopater, in the play entitled The Slavey of Mystacus,¢ 
says that the ‘ pectis’ has two strings; his words 
are: ‘And the two-stringed pectis, which boasts 
a barbaric muse, has somehow been placed in thy 
hand.’ Epicharmus mentions airs for the harp 
(partambides) in Pertallus4 thus: ‘Semele dances ; 
and one skilled in the cithara pipes ¢ for them harp 
airs in accompaniment ; and she makes merry as 
she listens to the loud crackle of the tones.’ 

« Alexander of Cythera, as Juba says,’ perfected 
the ‘ psaltery ’ with a larger number of strings, and 
since in his old age he lived in the city of Ephesus, he 
dedicated this invention, as the most ingenious pro- 
duct of his skill, in the temple of Artemis. Juba also 
mentions the‘ lyre-Phoenician’ and the‘ epigoneum,’ 4 
which to-day, although it has been re - fashioned 


* Powell 28. 

> Kock ii. 267. 

© Kaibel 194. @ Kaibel 111. ’ 

¢ The reading is uncertain, but there is no inconsistency ; 
cf. Photius, maprauBides* KiBapwdicol vduor ols mpoonvdouvr, 
- pariambides are nomes for harp singers to which they 
Binyed pipe accompaniments,” 

t FHL. iii, 484. 

9 Ibid. 482. The epigoneum was a large harp named 
after a certain Epigonus, as the saxophone was named after 
one Saxe. 


3 Muordxov Onriw Wilamowitz: piora A. 
4 jrav\el cpiy Schweighauser: vrakogyw A. 
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AEE EES 


oxnparvobev SuacdiCev THhv TOO xpnoapidvov m™poo- 
nyoptay. hv 8’ 6 ’Extyovos poet pev "Ap Bpaxvdsrns, 
mporrotnros d€ LuKvwdvios: povotKwTaTos wv 
Kara xetpa diya TAjKTpoU efahhev. mavTov ovv 
ToUTW TOv Tpoerpnwevenv opydvev Kal avrAay 
epmreipeos éyovor Kal texvikds “AdcEavdpets, Kat 
€v ols av pov OéAns amotrerpabfvar émideiEopat oou 
eye) avdtés, Tohév GAAwy jovotKwTépwv jLov ev 

@ TH TaTpio. v drrapxovrwy. ’AdAdEavdpos dé 6 troXityns 
pov (odTos 8’ ov To mohob TeTEAEVTHKE) SNwooia 
emderEdpevos € ev TO Tpuyeoveyy eTrLKAAOUPLEV®) opydvey 
ovTws eTroinae mdvras ‘Pwpatous povoopavety os 
Tovs moAAovs Kal amouvynpovevew adTod TA Kpov- 
opata. pynuovever dé TOO Tpvywvov TovToV Kal 
LodokAfs év pev Mvaots ovtws: 


modus dé Dpvé Tpiywvos avtioTaora 4 


Avdijs epupvet m™KTiO0s avyxopdia, 


kal ev Maptpa. “Apiotroddvns 8 ev Aautadcior 
fxal @edmoumos ev IIynveddrn-: Evrodts 8 ev 
Barras dyoiv: 


ds KaA@s pev Tuprraviler 
\ ¥. 4 
Kal dvabadrer Tpuyavors. 


Tob dé Kadovpevov travdovpov Etdopiwv pev, wes 
mpoetpntar, Kal Ipwrayopidns év B’ mepl TOV él 
Addvn _Travnyupewy. Ilv@ayopas S€ 6 yeypadas 
mept THs “Epudpdas Badrdoons TovS TpwyAoduras 

184 dynot KatacKkevalew TV mavdovpay ék Tis ev TH 
Daddoon puopevns Sagvys. Tuppnvav 3 éoriv 
evpnua Képatd Te Kal odAmuyyes. Mytpddwpos 8 
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into an upright psaltery, still preserves the name of 
the man who brought it into use. Epigonus was by 
birth an Ambraciot, but by adoption he was a citizen 
of Sicyon. Being very talented, he could play on the 
harp with the bare hand without a plectrum. I say 
then, that the Alexandrians are well acquainted 
with all these instruments before mentioned, as 
well as with the pipes, and they are skilled in their 
use ; I will myself give you an exhibition with any 
of the instruments with which you wish to test me, 
although there are many other persons in my country 
more musical than I. My fellow-citizen Alexander 
(he has lately died) gave a public recital with the 
instrument called the triangle, and sent all Rome 
into such a state of music-madness that most Romans 
can repeat his tunes. This ‘ triangle ’ is mentioned 
by Sophocles in The Myszans % thus ; ‘ Oft resounds 
the Phrygian triangle, and with answering strains 
the harmony of the Lydian pectis sings’; also in 
Thamyras. So Aristophanes in The Men of Dinner- 
ville,» Theopompus in Penelope. Eupolis in The 
Dyers 4% says: ‘Who nicely beats the tambourine 
and sounds the strings of the triangle.’ The so- 
called ‘pandura’ is mentioned by Kuphorion, as 
has already been said,’ and by Protagorides in the 
second book of The Games at Daphne’ Pythagoras, 
he who wrote on the Red Sea, says that the Troglo- 
dytes make the pandura out of the white mangrove 
which grows in the sea. Horns and trumpets are 
an invention of the Etruscans. Metrodorus of Chios, 

@ T,G.F2 221, 182; ef. Athen. 635 c. 

» Kock i. 454, ° Kock i. 746. 

4 Kock i. 276, where it will be seen that the quotation is 


much distorted. 
e 192 e. _ * F.H.G. iv. 484. 
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¢ a > - a uA / e tal 
6 Xios év Tpwikots ovpuyya pév dnow evpetv 
Mapovay Kal addActv’ ev Kedauvats, dv mpdtepov 
sa a / iA > , > Cr 3 \ 
évt Kadi ovpilovtwy. Eddopiwv 5° 6 émomoLos 
ev T@ Trepl jeAomroudy Thy pev povordAapov 
ovpyyya “Epujv evpetv, TWas oe totopely LevOnv 
Kat ‘Pwvarny tovs Matdovs,” THv dé moAvKaAapov 
LwAnvor, Mapovay dé TH xnpdderov. 
Tatra éxeis map’ T@v Tov “Ardcfardpéwy, 
b OvAmavé dvopatobjpa, THv mept Tovs povavAous 
€omovdaKkeTwv. od yap oldas totopobdvra MevexAéa 
tov Bapxaiov ovyypadéa ete te “Avdpwva év Tots 
Xpovixots tov ’AAe~avdpéa, dtu "AXdeEavdpets eiow 
ol mawWevoavTes TaVTAs TOUS “EMnvas Kal TOUS 
BapBdpovs, exhevrovons 707 Tis eyKuKAtou TaL- 
detas Sud TAS ‘yevowevas auvexeis Kumjoets ev Tots 
Kare, tovs ’ArcEdvdpov diaddyous Xpovors. éyévero 
obv avavéwous mdaAw maidelas amdons KaTa Tov 
c €Bdopov BactAevoavta Aiyirrouv IroAepatov, tov 
/ ¢ \ ~ » / 4 
Kupiws t7o Tav “AXcEavdpéwv Kadovpevov Kax- 
/ ae \ \ ~ > / 
epyeTynv. obdtos yap moAdods ta&v *AdeEavdpéewv 
> fi > x\/ \ \ / an 
anoopdéas, otk dAlyous dé Kal duyadedoas TV 
Kata Tov adeApov adrod edyBnoavrwy émoinae 
mAnpes TAS TE VHGOUS Kal TOAELs aVOpOV ypap- 
patikOv, pirooddwyv, yewpeTp@v, povoikdv, Cw- 
ypddwv, madorpibdv te Kal latpOv Kal dAdAwv 
Torry TexviT@v: ot did TO TrévecOar SiuddoKovtes 
ad hmioravto toAAods KaTeckevacav dvdpas é€A- 


1 atdety Lumb: at’ddv A. 
2 Mado’s Schweighiuser: pdous A. 


®@ F.H.G. iii. 205. 
» See critical note, and Xen. Anab. i. 2. 8. 
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in his Trojan History * says that Marsyas invented 
the Pan’s pipe (‘ syrinx ’) and played it in Celaenae,? 
since his predecessors had piped on one reed only. 
And Euphorion the epic poet, in his work on Lyric 
Poets,° says that Hermes invented the one-reeded 
syrinx (though some record that Seuthes and 
Rhonaces the Maedi were the inventors), Silenus the 
many-reeded syrinx, and Marsyas the one which is 
fastened by wax. 

“This you have, O word-chaser Ulpian, from the 
lips of us Alexandrians who have devoted ourselves 
to the study of “single-pipes.’ You, indeed, are 
not aware that Menecles, the historian of Barca,@ 
and again Andron of Alexandria, in his Chronicles,¢ 
record that the Alexandrians were the teachers of 
all Greeks and barbarians at a time when the entire 
system of general education had broken down by 
reason of the continually recurring disturbances 
which took place in the period of Alexander’s 
successors. I say, then, a rejuvenation of all culture 
was again brought about in the reign of the seventh 
Ptolemy who ruled over Egypt, the king who received 
from the Alexandrians appropriately the name 
of Malefactor’ For he murdered many of the 
Alexandrians ; not a few he sent into exile, and 
filled the islands and towns with men who had 
grown up with his brother—philologians, philosophers, 
mathematicians, musicians, painters, athletic trainers, 
physicians, and many other men of skill in their 
profession. And so they, reduced by poverty to 
teaching what they knew, instructed many dis- 


¢ Frag. 33 Miiller. @ F.H.G. iv. 451. 
@ Ibid. ii. 352. 
f Kakergetes, opposed to Euergetes, “‘ Benefactor.” 
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d Aoyipouvs. euedev S€ Tots maAar maow “EAAnow 
provotkns: Sudtrep Kal 7) avAntiKr) mepiaTrovdacTos 
Hv. Xaparréwyv yotv o ‘Hpaxrewrns ev TH em- 
ypahopevw Ipotpertix@ Aakedaumoviovs dyat Kai 
@nBaiovs mavras avAciv wavOavew ‘HpakAewtas Te 
tovs ev TH IIdvtw kal? éavrov ere “AOnvaiwy te 

iN b , / \ € / 9 \ 
Tovs emupaveatatous, KaAAtav te Tov ‘Immovikou Kat 
Kpitiav tov Kaddatoxpov. Aodpis 8° ev TH trepi 
Evpuridov Kal LodpoxAcous AAKBoddqy fpnot pabetv 
THY avAnrucny ov Tapa Tob tvxovtos, aAAa Ipovd- 
pov Tod peyloTny eoXnKOTOS dd€av. “Aptotdogevos 
ed€ kal "Ezapwuwvdav tov OnBaiov adr€tv pabeiv 
trapa "Odvpmuodapw Kal "Opbaydpa, Kat rdv Ilv- 
Bayopik@v dé moAAol thy adbAntiKiy YoKnoav, ws 
Evdpavwp te kat ’Apydras DiddAads Te aAAot Te 
ovk dXlyo.. 6 8 Eddpdvep Kal ovyypaypa mept 
avAdv kat éhurev™ Opotws Sé Kat 6 "Apxvras. e- 
paviler d€ kal 6 "Aprotodavns ev tots Aatadedor 

THY TEpl TO TpaypLa ToBTO amovdyy dtav éyy: 
datis’ avdAois Kai AVpator KaTaTéeTpYLpaL Ypw- 

Levos, 
eitd, pe oKamrew Kedeves; 


{ Dpvvyos ’EdidAry: 
> \ / \ / \ 
ov TovTovi pevTot od KiOapilew more 
2 a > PINs 
avr€tv 7 edidakas; 
Kal TV “A Onvay d€ dnow "Extxappos € ev Movoaus 
emavAjoas Tots Atooképous Tov evorAvov. "Tewv 
ev Doivixe 7 Kawvet adéxropa tov addAov Kade ev 
TOUTOLS* 


1 After bc71s A has 6 atriv: deleted by Brunck and 
Casaubon. 
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tinguished men. But all Greeks of the olden time 
were devoted to music ; wherefore even flute-playing 
was very popular. Chamaeleon of Heraclea, at any 
rate, in the Hortatory Tract, as it is entitled, says 
that all Lacedaemonians and Thebans learned to 
play on the pipes, as did also the Heracleots of 
Pontus in his time, as well as the most distinguished 
Athenians—Callias the son of Hipponicus and Critias 
the son of Callaeschrus. Duris, in his work on 
Euripides and Sophocles, says* that Alcibiades 
learned flute-playing from no ordinary teacher, but 
from Pronomus, who had acquired very great repute. 
Aristoxenus, also, says that Epaminondas of Thebes 
learned to play the flute in the schools of Olympio- 
dorus and Orthagoras. Many even of the Pyth- 
agoreans were devoted to flute-playing, as Euphranor, 
Archytas, Philolaus, and not a few others. In fact 
Euphranor has left a treatise on pipes; likewise 
also Archytas. And Aristophanes, in The Men of 
Dinnerville,?> makes clear the interest in this subject 
when he says: ‘I am one who have been worn 
flabby by the use of pipes and harps; and now you 
bid me go dig?’ Phrynichus in The Incubus °¢: 
‘Surely you never taught this fellow to play the harp 
and pipes?’ And Epicharmus says in The Muses ¢ 
that even Athena played the ‘ enoplic ’’* on the pipes 
for the Dioscuri. Ion, in Phoenix or Caeneus,! calls 
the pipe a cock, in these words: ‘ And upon that the 


@ F.H.G. ii. 486. 

> Kock i. 448; a young man complains that after an 
effeminate education he should be called upon to work. Cf. 
Aristoph. Aves 1432 rl yap ma0w; cKdmrev yap otk émioramat. 

© Kock i. 370. @ Kaibel 104. 

¢ A martial and marching tune in a special rhythm. 

 T.G.F.2 740. 
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> / 
emt 8 avr0os aAré€ktwp Avéd.iov vuvov axéwv. 
ral > a YU 
ev 5€ Dpovpots tov adAextpvova “Idatov eipnKe 
avpryya dua ToUTwWY: 
pole S€ tou oiptyE *Idatos adextwp. 
ev d¢ TO B’ Dotixe 6 adros “Iwy dyno: 
7 2 a” \ Ne , ¢€ 0 ~ 3 
extutov? aywv Bapdv adrAoOv tpéxovTe pvtue, 
¢ , a , \ \ a > a 
ovtTw Aéywv TH Dpvyiw: Bapds yap obdtos: map’ 6 
Kal TO Képas atT@ mpoodntovow avadroyotv TO 
Tav cadtiyywy Kwdwr.” 
"Ent rovrous tédos exérw Kal Ade 7 BiBdros, 
éeraipe Tiudkpates, txkavov eiAndvia pfKos. 
1 5odet Nauck: mpobet A. 


2 &krumov A: éxrérovr Bentley. 
3 rpéxovte puduge AC: rpéxovra pududr Bentley. 
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pipe, a cock, crowed forth its Lydian hymn.’ But in 
Sentinels * he calls the cock an Idaean Pan’s pipe, 
in these words : ‘And the Pan’s pipe, Idaean cock, 
surges forth.’ In the second Phoeniz® the same Ion 
says: ‘ Playing a loud and deep-voiced pipe, with 
tripping metre,’ meaning the Phrygian thereby ; 
for it is deep and grave, and hence they tie the 
piece of horn to it, answering to the mouthpiece ¢ 
of trumpets.” 

Upon this, let the present book come to its close, 
friend Timocrates, since it has taken on sufficient 
length. 


@ 7.G.F. 741; the writer of the note should have said, 
“he calls the Pan’s pipe an Idaean cock.” 

> ibid. 740. See critical note. 

¢ lit. *‘ bell.”” The text is defective, and the meaning of 
the quotation wholly obscure. 
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"AN? ere toAds ovTWS Adyos GUUTOTIWY Tépt 
SunvrAntar,’ @ Tuyudxpares, ev Tots 77p0 ToUTw, 
TapeAtouev dé atdrav ra Xpynowsrara, Kat ov 
Bapodvra Thy puxny, apedobyra. d€ Kal TpépovTa 
Kara mavdarotay, darep 6 Oetos “Ounpos mapeo- 
nyaye, pvnuovevow Kal Ta Tepl TovTwY AexGEvTa 
b70 Tob mavta apiorov Macoupiov. jets yap 
kata Tov Kadov ’Aydbwva: 


To bev Tdpepyov epyov os TovovpeOa, 
b TO om Epyov ws Tmapepyov ex7rovovpcba. 


\ 5) = € \ \ A , \ 
dnot 5° ovtv 6 montis mept tod MeveAdouv tov 
Adyov Trovovpevos: 


\ > «e hy tf A A 
Tov 6 edpov Sawivta yaov moAdotow erynow 
e a 
vieos HOE Ouyatpds apvpovos @ evi olkw, 


Ws vevdomwoTar ayew ovprdooia mepl Tods ydpous 
Tv Te yaynriwy Oe@v evexa Kal THs otovel 
paptupias. TO dé mpds Tovs E€vous ovpTdTLOV 6 
a / \ / Cs is) A“ \ 
ths AvKias Baotrdeds diddoKer olov elvat det, Tov 
/ lanl / 
c BeAXepoddvrnv peyadotper@s SeEdpevos: 
1 cuurociav mépe dufytrAntat Kaibel: cuumociwv mpod:- 
quTrAntrac A. 
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Now, since we, Timocrates, have exhausted in 
what has gone before so much talk on the subject 
of symposia, though we have omitted the most 
useful elements of them, I mean those things which 
do not burden the spirit, but aid and edify it as a 
complete banquet does—in fact, the elements which 
the divine Homer introduced by the way, I will now 
bring to mind also what was said on these matters 
by the most excellent Masurius. For, to adopt the 
words of the noble Agathon,* “ Thus do we render 
our avocation a vocation, but contrive to make our 
vocation an avocation.” Be that as it may, the 
poet, speaking of Menelaus, says®: “ Him they 
found giving a marriage-feast to many kinsmen in his 
hall for his son and his blameless daughter ;”’ since 
it is the established custom to hold symposia in con- 
nexion with the wedding ceremony, partly to honour 
the gods of marriage, and partly to serve as a kind 
of public witness to the union. As for the symposium 
which is tendered to strangers, the king of Lycia 
teaches what the nature of it should be when he 
gives munificent welcome to Bellerophon ¢: “ Nine 


4 7.G.F.2 766; the meaning is that we treat what is 
secondary as of chief importance, and vice versa. 
» Od. iv. 3. The occasion was the visit of Telemachus 
and Peisistratus. Caw ( Pan'a an Wi 
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> A , \ > / ~ ee 
evviyap Eeivicce Kat evvea Bods tepevoe. 


a , ¢ > 3 
Aoket yap éxew mpos dtAtav tu 6 olvos é€AKv- 
\ A / 
oTikov, trapabeppaivwy tiv pvxiv Kai Svaxéwr. 
> 2 
Sidtrep obdE mpdTEpov Hpwtwv oitwes elev GAA 
lant > > > 
votepov, ws THv Eeviavy adryvy TysdvTes, GAN’ od 
nn ~ \ 
Tovs ev pepe Kal Kal? EexacTov yudv. Tav de 
~ lol /, / 
vov Seimvwv mpovootytes of vopobérat Ta TE 
cal wv 
pudetixa Seinva Kal Ta SnwoTiKa mpocera€av, ETL 
2 \ / \ 
186 d€ Tods Oidcous Kal Ta dpatpiKa Kal mdadw Ta* 
> \ / ~ ~ > / 
opyewika Aeyopueva. ToAABV yodbv cio Prrocddwv 
~ ~ ~ A 
ev doret atvodo. THv pev Atoyenordv, Tadv Se 
> ~ ~ ~ 
Avtiratpiotav Aeyopéevwr, Tdv Sé Ilavartiaorav. 
7 
Kkatédime 5€ Kal Weddpactos eis THY ToLvadTHV 
/ 
avvodsov xpyyata, pa A’ ody wa aKxodactatvwat 
“A / 
ouviovtes, aAN va Ta KaTa TOV TOD GUpTOGLOU 
Adyov? cwdpdvws Kal tremaidevpevws dveEdywor. 
auvedetrvovv 5° donuepat of mept mpvTavu*® oaw- 
fpova Kal owTypia Tv trdAcwv otvdeiTVA. 7TpOS 
yotv tovotto ovupmdcdv dyow 6 Anpoobévys 
> 4 \ >? / / CEE / 
avevnvexbar thy “Edareias KatdAnypuw: “ é€omépa 
b ev yap Hv, HKe dé ayyéAAwy Tis ws Tods TpUTavELS 
€ > , / ”? \ lal / 
ws *EXareva KarteiAnmra.””’ Kal tots gpidoaddois 
de emysedes Hv ovvdyovot Tovs véous peT adTa@v 
/ tal lo aA 
Tpos Twa TETAyLEVOV VomoV evwyetafat. Too yodv 
1 +4 added by Kaibel. 
27a xara... N6yor A (vyduov Wilamowitz): rods Kara 7d 
cupmocrov Nbyous C. 


3 aepl mpvravw can scarcely be right; we expect oi epi 
Tovs mpuTdvecs, OY ol €v TW mpuTavely. 


@ 4.e. “priestly.” A citizen, called during his office 
orgeon, was chosen from each deme to offer sacrifice at 
certain stated times. The thiasos was a company, club, 
or fraternity, originally organized to carry on some religious 
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days he received him as his guest, and nine oxen 
did he butcher.” 

For wine seems to possess a power which draws 
to friendship, by lightly warming and fusing the 
soul. Hence they did not even ask their guests 
too soon who they were, but postponed that until 
later, as though they honoured the mere act of 
hospitality, and not the individual and the personal 
in us. The old lawgivers, providing for the 
modern dinners, ordained both the tribe and the 
deme dinners, and over and above these the dinners of 
the sacred bands, the brotherhood dinners, and again 
those which are called “ orgeonic.””"* Anyway, there 
are in the city® meetings of many philosophic sects 
—Diogenists, Antipatrists, so-called, and Panaetiasts. 
Theophrastus even bequeathed money for a meeting 
of this character, not—Heaven forbid !—that they 
should indulge in intemperance when they came 
together, but that they might carry out with decency 
and refinement the practices which accord with the 
idea of the symposium. And every day the presiding 
magistrates used to assemble parties for dinner 
which were decent and salutary for the state. At 
any rate, it was to a symposium of this kind, Demo- 
sthenes says,° that report came of the capture of 
Elateia: “For it was evening, and someone came to 
the prytanes with the report that Elateia had been 
captured.’ And the philosophers also made it their 
business to gather young men together and dine in 
their company with due regard to some fixed standard. 
cult. State dinners (ciryois) were given in the Prytaneum 
in honour of foreign envoys, victorious generals or athletes, 
statesmen, and other men of prominence. Cf. Athen. 32 b, 


149 d, 187 d, 425 a. 
® Athens, ¢ De corona 169. 
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Bevoxparous ev "Axadnpeta Kal mdAuw "Aptoro- 
- TéAous CULTOTUKOL TWES joav vopor. Ta 8 ev 
Undprn pidiria Kal Ta Tapa. Tots Kpyow avopeta 
pera mdons emuysercias at mddAets ovvfyov. 810 
Kal Tis od KaK@s ey: 


od xp) ovpTroatovo dirovs amexeobar ératpous 
Snpov: avapvynos Sé méAcu xapteoTadty avrn. 


*Avrinatpos 8 6 diAdcodos ovpmdoidv Torte 
ovvaywv ouvétate Tois epyopevors ws mepl codt- 
ouatwv épotow.— Apxeciraov dé dnow eis ovp- 
moowov mapakAnbévta Kat ovyKatakAbevta évi 
tav Bopds éobtovrwy, adrov dé undevos arroAaboat 
Suvdpevov, emet Tis adT@ TOV Tapovtwv e&érewev, 
pavat: 
ed cou yevoito, TyAddw 8 ayw vod: 


c7Uxe 8 6 katopopayav | TijAegos KaXovpevos — 

be Znvev emel Tis TOV TapovTwWV oppopayov 
pends dua TH mapateOfvar TO emavw Tod 
ixOvos, otpesas Kat adtos tov txOdv améovpev 
emiAeywv* 

"Ive dé rami sa) Se otes: 
Loxpdrns oS Say. TwWa, dpe Tpoos ™H erroypjoet 
Xpajuevov “@ Tapovres, oh tis dpa TH pev 
apTw ws dw xphrar, TH 0 dw ws aptw;” 


Probably the correct reading in 8 f. 
eel Geaiilen( os 
Athenaeus. A remark of the excerptor. 

4 Reminiscence of Aristoph. Ach. 446 evdaimovolys, 
Tyrépy 6 aye gpovG, which in turn parodies a line of 
Euripides’ Telephus, kadas exer wor Tyriédy & dyad ppove, 
O22 
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At any rate, there were Symposium Laws* by 
Xenocrates of the Academy, and again by Aristotle. 
The messes at Sparta, and the men’s halls among 
the Cretans, are conducted by the States with all 
possible care. Wherefore someone has said,’ not 
badly : “‘ Friendly comrades should not abstain too 
long from the symposium; for that is the most 
delightful way to remember each other.’”’ The 
philosopher Antipater once held a symposium at 
which he required all who came to discuss some 
disputed question of the sophists——He° says that 
Arcesilaus was invited to a symposium, and having 
been assigned to a couch with a person who ate 
voraciously, he was unable to enjoy anything him- 
self; and when one of the company handed food 
across to him, he said, “ Thanks to you, sir; but to 
Telephus—what I have in mind!’’? It so happened 
that the man who ate so greedily was named Telephus. 
—And Zeno, when one of the gourmands in his com- 
pany snatched away the upper part of the fish at the 
very moment when it was set before them, with a 
sudden twist snatched it away again himself, while 
he accompanied the action with the quotation ¢: “But 
Ino, for her part, finished the work on the other side.” 
And Socrates, seeing a man helping himself im- 
moderately to the relish,’ said, ‘““ Fellow-guests, who 
is it among you that treats bread like a relish, but 
a relish like bread ? ” 


“all’s well with me; but may Telephus get—what I have in 
mind,” 7.G.F'.2 584; Kock i. 608. 

¢ Euripides, Bacchae, 1129. This story is told of Bion, 
344 a. 

* éréwnows was a relish that could be spread on bread. 
For the point cf. ‘‘ champagne flowed like water, and water 
flowed like champagne.” 
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“Hyets dé viv mept TOV ‘Opnpucdv oupmroctov 
Nbc: ‘adopiler yap avT@v 6 To“nTHs xpdvous, 
empoowna, aitias. todro Se opbds darepd aTo 
Lean) lanl > 
6 Hevoddv kat IlAdtrwv, ot Kar’ apyas Tov 
Evyypappatwv éexribevtar thy aitiav Tob oup- 
> / \ 
mociov Kal Tlves ot trapdvtes. “Emikoupos de 
b) / 2 / > / > / x. th 
od Tdom0v, od xpdvov adopiler, od mpoddyer oddev. 
a S ~ > 
def ody pavredcacbat THs mot avOpwros eamivns 
yA 4 / /, / > 
éxwv KUAcKa mpoBddAdAa Cytipata Kabldrep ev 
dvaTpubH Aéywr. (AptororeAns be dAourov Kal 
\ 2 
KoviopToo KEW mArpn Twa. éml TO ovpmdo.ov 
dnow. ...)' émel” 6 pev “Opmpos exdddoxer 
tas KAnTéov, eim@v ws Tods apiotovs Te Kal 
evtij.ous xpr) KaAetv: 


Hh 


/ iN) , > ~ ~ 
kikAnoKev d€ yepovtas aptorhas Ilavayadv. 

> a U2 ¢ U tes \ > “A \ A 
ody ov tpdmrov ‘Hoiodos: obtos yap akvot Kal Tovs 
yelrovas: 

/ lal o , > / / 
pddwora KaXely dotis oebev eyytO vaier. 

a \ ca eB, ies) > , 
TobTo yap ws dAnfas Bowticfs® €orw avarobnoias 
ovpmToooyv Kal TH prcavOpwnorarn THY Tapoyidv 
OppOTTOV" 

lot / 
187 TnArAod dirou vatovtes ovK clow didor. 

~ \ t) + / \ / \ b) 
m&s yap ov« dAoyov témm tHv didAtavy Kat od 

/, y ~ chew? / A 
Tpome Kpiveo0ar; Tovyapody map’ “Ounpw pera 
TO TeV" 

a EES , / ¢ i} ” aA 

Tots 0° 6 yéepwv mrapmpwros dpaivew npyeTo wATLW, 


1’ApucroréAys . . . dynow is an uncompleted excerpt 
which recurs complete at 178 f. Supply dzperes elvac. 
2 Bowwrixfs Jacobs: Bpwrixfs A. 


@ A word by which the Greek often approaches most 
closely the modern notion of ‘‘impolite.” See critical note. 
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We will now talk about the Homeric symposia. 
In these, namely, the poet distinguishes times, 
persons, and occasions. This feature Xenophon 
and Plato rightly copied, for at the beginning of 
their treatises they explain the occasion of the 
symposium, and who are present. But Epicurus 
specifies no place, no time ; he has no introduction 
whatever. One has to guess, therefore, how it 
comes about that a man with cup in hand suddenly 
propounds questions as though he were discoursing 
before a class. (Aristotle says that it is unseemly @ 
to arrive at a symposium unbathed and covered with 
dust.) Then, too, Homer clearly teaches who are 
to be invited, showing that it is our duty to bid the 
best men and those who are held in esteem, when 
he says®: “And he summoned the old men, the 
noble lords of all the Achaeans.’”’ This is not the 
way which Hesiod prescribes ; for he requires that 
we invite our neighbours too: “ Above all summon 
him who dwells nigh thee.’’* But really this is the 
kind of symposium appropriate to Boeotian insensi- 
bility, and chimes well with that most man-hating 
of the proverbs, “‘ Friends who dwell afar are not 
friends.” ¢ For must it not be absurd that friend- 
ship should be determined by position and not by 
disposition? * Well, as I was saying, in Homer,’ 
after the drinking ‘‘ For them the old man, the very 
first of all, began to weave his counsel ;”’ whereas 


> TI. ii. 404; of Agamemnon. © Op. 341. 
4 The Boeotians were accused of boorish dullness and 
stupidity by their Athenian neighbours. 


CG b= 858. 
* Cf. Aeschines, Contra Ctes. ge ov yap Tov Tpdmrov adda Tov 
Tomov jLeTHANAEEV. 9 Il, vii. 324. 
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a / / 
mapa d€ Tots od TA GWdpova GvTTOGLA GUVwyoUGL' 


a > i; / 4 ¢ / ” 
tois © 6 Kodak mdumpwros thaivery NpxETO 
p@kov. 


ere d€ 6 prev “Opmpos TAuciats elodyet SuadepovTas 
b Kal Tats Tpooupegeot TOUS KexAnpievous, Nero 
kat Atavra Kat ‘Odvacéa, TO prev KabdAov ov 
mavTas THs dperis dvTexopevous, cider de Siadocee 
ddois copynKoras er avTyv. 6 8 "Exrixcoupos 
dmavras elonyaye mpopytas dro peov Kat Tabtr’ 
eXwv Tapadeiywata THY Te ToD mounTod Tov 
oupTrooiwy mouxthiay Kal THY IlAdtwvds Te kal 
Bevopavros x¢pw. cy O pev TlAdtwv tov pev 
"Epvgipaxov é iatpov, tov dé “Apioropavy TOounTHV, 
177 dAAov 8° am daddys Tpoarpesews . omovddlovras* 
clonyayev, Hevopdv d€ kat twas idudtas ovvay- 
b euige. ToAAG Toivvy Kdddov “Opnpos emroinae 
Kat Suddopa mrapariépevos oupTroata* may" yap 
ef dvtumapaBodjs opatat paMov. eorly yap 
abr TO prev TOV pynoTHpev ofov av yévouTo 
veaviokwy elas Kal epwow avaKkeyevwv, TO 
d€ tv Daidkwv edvoraléorepov pev TovTwr, 
pidyjdovov dé. Ttovros 8 avréOnke Ta pev emi 
otpatias, Ta d€ modTiKwTEpov TeAovWEva ow- 
ppdvws. Kat mdadw ad Suetdev Ta pev Snpolowiay 
exovTa, Ta 8 oikelwy atvodov. *Emixoupos Se 


1 For the transposition of the text (177 a-182 c) see Book 
iv. 177 a, and note (p. 304). 
2 av Porson: mdadu A. 


* Wrongly ascribed to the parodist Matron by Meineke; 
see Brandt, p. 96. 
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among those who do not conduct symposia discreetly, 
“For them the flatterer, the very first of all, began 
to weave his mockery.”* And further, Homer 
introduces guests who differ in their ages and views 
of life—Nestor, Ajax, Odysseus—all of whom, speak- 
ing generally, strive after excellence, but have set 
out in specifically diverse paths to find it. Epicurus, 
on the other hand, introduced none but prophets of 
atoms,’ although he had before him these as his 
models, I mean, the variety of symposia in the Poet, 
and the charm of Plato and Xenophon as well. Ofthe 
last two Plato introduced as disputants the physician 
Eryximachus, then the poet Aristophanes, then one 
after another, who followed different professions 
in life; Xenophon, for his part, also interspersed 
some who followed no profession. Homer, therefore, 
has done much better ° in that he sets before us 
different symposia; for every symposium can be 
better understood by comparison and contrast with 
others. For example, in the case of the suitors we 
find in him the kind of symposium which would 
take place when lusty young men are given over 
to carousals and love affairs; while in the case of 
the Phaeacians, we have something more sedate 
than that of these young men, and yet full of delight. 
To this again, he has placed in contrast the symposia 
which belong to army life, over against those which 
were conducted more after the manner of civil life, 
in a sober way. Still again, by contrast, he has 
distinguished those which have the character of a 
public feast, from those which represent a gathering 
of intimate friends. But Epicurus has portrayed 


> j.e. all were adherents of the materialistic system of 
Democritus. ¢ Than Plato, Xenophon, and Epicurus. 
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OupTroaLov piroodguy pLovov memounTar. edidagev 
5° “Opnpos Kal ots od det kahetv, avn’ adroudrous 
teva, mpemovres e€ évos Tov avayKaiwy Serkvos 
THY TOV Cpolwy mapovaiay: 
adroparos dé ot HAD Bony dyablos MevéAaos. 
OfjAov yap ws ovre ddedpov oUTE yoveas ovre 
yuvaira, KAnTéov ovT él TIS tooripms TWas ToUTOUS 
dyeu Kal yap av puyxpov ety Kal adiAdov. Kaitou 
TWeES orixov mpooeyparpay TH aitiav mpooriPevres: 
yoee yap Kata Oupov adeAfeov ws erroveito, 
Womep S€ov eimetv airiav db.’ nv ddeAdos adtopatos 
av WKOL Tos Setmvov, mubavis THs airias dro - 
Oudoperns. mOTEpOV yap pyow ws ovK 7dee Tov 
adeAdov éoru@yra.; Kal mos ov yedoiov, OTTOTE 
mepupavi)s Hv 7 Bovdvota Kal mor yvwpimos; 
mos © av a NOev, El a) Hoer; 7 v7 Aia arepe- 
omespevon, dnoiv, adrov cldws ovveyvwpover TO 
7) KeKAnKevat Kal’ ovprrepidepdpevos 7Adev avro - 
patos; womep 0 dyoas dichn tov KEW, iva [2 
mpoolas dtoBrA€waw addAyjArous, 6 Ev aldovpevos, 
6 d€ peuddpmevos. adda yedoiov jv émAabécbat 
TOV screens Tob adeAdod, Kal tadta Ov 
kat added by Schweighauser. 


@ Il. ii. 408. 

> His brother Agamemnon; but the presence of women, 
even when closely related, might not be taken for granted 
in classical times, except at the family feasts celebrating 
a birth or marriage, or held in commemoration of the dead. 
The comment clearly points to an Alexandrian origin, as 
we should expect. 

¢ This famous epithet, Boy dayaéss, was much debated 
in antiquity. Cf. Schol. Jl. ii. 408, Schol. Jl. xvii. 714. 
By ‘“‘cry” is meant the. shout for help, the call to battle, 
hence ‘‘ good at the cry ’”’ is=‘‘ good when the call comes.’ 
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solely a symposium of philosophers. Homer has 
also taught us who need not be invited, but may 
come of their own accord, by the example of one 
relative fittingly pointing out the presence of others 
similarly connected*: “‘ Of his own accord came 
to him® Menelaus, good at the cry.°” For it is 
plain that neither a brother, nor parents, nor wife 
need be invited, nor anyone else whom one holds 
in equal esteem with these ; otherwise it would be 
cold and unfriendly. And yet some authorities have 
added a verse which further explains the reason :4 
“For he knew in his heart that his brother was 
troubled ”—as though it were necessary to tell the 
reason why a brother might come to dinner of his 
own accord, when the reason which we now give is 
the probable one. Can he,’ for example, assert that 
Menelaus did not know that his brother was giving 
a feast? Would that not be ridiculous, when the 
slaughtering of the oxen was in plain sight, and 
known to all? Why then would he have come 
if he had not known that? Or does he mean—of all 
things under Heaven !—that Menelaus, knowing that 
his brother was distracted, excused the omission of the 
invitation, and, adapting himself to the circumstances, 
came of his own accord? That would be as if he 
meant that he had come, though uninvited, in order 
that they might not look at each other the next 
morning with suspicion, the one with shame, the 
other with reproach! On the contrary, it would 
have been absurd that Agamemnon should forget 
his brother, especially when it was for his sake that 


4 Why Menelaus came; Jl. ii. 409, adopted by all editors 
despite our critic. 
¢ Whoever added the verse. 
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éxetvov od, pdvov eis 7d Trapov Ovovra., aAAd Kal 
TOV moepLov avadedeypevov, Kal KekAnKdta Tods 
pajre yever TpoonKovTas PTE TAaTpiOL TpoowmKern- 
pevous. “AOnvoKdfjs 8° 6 Kuluxnvos pdAAov “Aptor- 
dpxov KaTaKovwy TOV ‘Opnpixay em@v evrat- 
Sev7drepov. mpty once TooTov “Opmpov Karadumety, 
dow" THs dvayKns 6 Mevédews olKkevorepws cixe? 
Anuntrpvos 5 Oo DaAdnpeds émapioTepov THY To 
oTixou mapdl Anpw eremav Kai THs ToWjoews 
aAASTpiov,® Tov 
Hoee yap Kata Ovpov adeAdeov ws émovetto 

puxpodoyiav euBarew* Tots HOcow. “ ofwat yap, 
now, EKAOTOV TOV Xaprevreoy dvOpcsrrov exe 
Kal olkelov Kal dirdov mpos dv av €ABou Avaias 
ovens Tov Kadodyta py Tepyseivas.” TlAatwv 
&S ev TH Luprroota mept Tov abta&v A€yet ovTws* 
“va Kab TV Tmapoyntay _(pnot) Siadbetpwprev 
petaBadorres, Ws dpa Kat dyabey | emt datras 
taow attopatot ayalot. “Ounpos pev yap Kw- 
duvevet od pdvov diadbeipar, adAa Kai dBpioat 
eis adTyv: Toujoas yap tov “Ayapeuvova ayalov 
Ta ToAEuLKA, TOV MeveAaov Sé wadPakov aixunTiy, 
Ouotav Tovovpevov TOO "Ayapeuvovos dichntov 
eroinoev €APovTa Tov yeElpova emt THY Too Gpel- 
vovos diaitay.” Baryvdidys be mrept Tob ‘Hpa- 
KAé€ous* Réywr ws HAPev eni® tov tod KruKos 
olkdv dnow: 


1 gow Kaibel: as A. 2 elyev Casaubon : éxew A. 
3 d\débrpov A: dddorpiay Kaibel; dddérpiov is a solecism, 
but is almost certainly what Athenaeus wrote. 
* éuBddrew Kaibel: éuBddre AC. 
5 “Hpaxdéous Schweighduser : Kijuxos A. 
® éxt Schweighduser : rep) A (ef. 201 c). 
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he was at the moment offering sacrifice, and had 
assumed the conduct of the war as well, and more- 
over had invited those who were not related to him 
by birth nor associated with his country. Athenocles 
of Cyzicus, with a better understanding of the 
Homeric poetry than Aristarchus, explains to us 
with greater refinement that Homer passed Menelaus 
over without mention because he was more closely 
related in kinship to Agamemnon. And Demetrius 
of Phalerum declared that the inclusion of the 
verse, “ for he knew in his heart that his brother 
was troubled,” is awkward and foreign to the poet’s 
style, and imputes meanness to the characters. 
“ For,” says he, “ I think that every man of refine- 
ment has someone, either relative or friend, to whom 
he can go when a feast is on without waiting for an 
invitation.” And Plato, in The Symposium,* has this 
to say on the same subject: “ That we,” he says, 
“may, by an alteration, render null and void the 
proverb to the effect that “ good men go of their 
own accord to the feasts of good men.’ For Homer, 
indeed, may not only have rendered it null and void, 
but actually outraged it; for he represented 
Agamemnon as brave in matters of war, but Menelaus 
as a slack warrior ; yet, when Agamemnon was hold- 
ing a sacrificial feast, he represented the inferior man 
as going uninvited to the dinner of the better 
man.” Bacchylides,? telling of how Heracles went 
to the house of Ce¥x, says: “He halted at the 


@ 1743; the proverb (see below, b) in question ran, 
“brave men go of their own accord (7.¢e. without waiting 
for an invitation) to the feast of cowards.’ Of course 
Homer has no proverb in mind in the passage discussed. 

> P.L.G.* frag. 33. 
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od deovTWS yoov TlAdtwy tov Mevércwv evouicev 
elvaw devAdv, ov dpnipuroy * ‘Opmpos, A€yet Kal povov 
Omep IlatpéxAov dprorevoayTa Kal TO “Exrope To 
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ev 8° adros Klev Hor gai memovlwes. 
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oivoBapes, Kuvos dupat éxwv, Kpadinv d° éAda- 
poto. 

od yap «el TL Adyerau Trop: ‘Opjpw, Tod? “Opmpos 

déyeu. TOs yap av «in paABaxos MevéAaos 6 Tov 

"Exropa povos dmetpfas rob Ilarpéxhov kal 

EvdopBov amoxreivas te Kal oxvAevoas év pécois 


1 ora Neue: éorn A. 2 évrvov Neue: évtuvoy A. 
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stone threshold, and they were making ready a 
feast, and thus spake he : * Of their own accord just 
men approach the feasts, heaped high, of good men.’ ” 
Now of the proverbs, one says, “ Of their own accord 
brave men go to the feasts of brave men,’ the other, 
“ Of their own accord brave men go to the feasts 
of cowards.’’ But it is without warrant, at any rate, 
that Plato thought Menelaus a coward, since Homer 
calls him “dear to Ares,” and says that he was the 
only one who performed feats of valour in behalf of 
Patroclus,* and above all others was eager to fight 
in single combat against Hector,? although he was 
inferior to him in physical strength. And of all who 
were in the army he was the only one of whom the 
poet said *: ““ And among them he himself moved, 
confident in his zeal.” Now if his enemy, who 
reviled him, called him a “ slack warrior,’ 4 and Plato 
on that account assumes that he was really slack, 
he could not be too quick in ranking Agamemnon 
also among the poltroons (although Plato himself 
says that he was brave), seeing that this verse is 
said of Agamemnon ?: “‘ Heavy with wine, with the 
eyes of a dog and the heart of a deer.” The truth 
is that if a thing is said in Homer, it is not always 
Homer who says it. How, in fact, could Menelaus 
be a coward—he the only one to keep Hector away 
from the body of Patroclus, killing EKuphorbus and 
spoiling him of his arms in the very midst of the 
COTTEXVvile Le > Tl. vii. 94. ¢ Il. ii. 588. 


@ J]. xvii. 588 ; the speaker is Hector. 
¢ Jl. i. 225; Achilles speaks. 


3 éba Neue: édac’ A. 
46 éxOpds 6 Bracdyuav A: 6 aloxpds Pacdnudy C3 cf. 
schol. Jl. xvii. 588. 
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Daiaés Boivys: 
i / Cd ake / , ” 
avrod.ov 5° dpa puv Tain Aovoacbar avwyev. 
fémt dé tTOv mept TyA€uaxov: 
we 3s , , pad , 
és p aoapivOous Bavres éevéeatas ovoavTo. 


‘ dmperres yap ™, pnow “ApwororeAns, KEW eis 
TO oupiTroovov ovy ip@re TOMG Kal ovopT@.” 
bet yap TOV Xaplevra pajre pumay PATE avdyjetv 
pajre BopBepy Xatpew Kad? “HpdxAevrov. Set de 
Kal TOV mp@Tov cis dor piav outlay €pxopevov 
emt deimvov jt) yaotpiadpuevov edOd0s emt TO ovp- 
179 méavov ywpeiv, aAAd TL Sobvar mpdtepov TH piro- 
Dedpwove Kal KaTavoHoa. riv otklay. oddé yap 
TobTo mapéAumev 6 TroWNnTTs: 


avrot 8 elofjA0ov Octov Sdpuov: of Sé iSdvres 
Badpalov KaTa S@pwa StoTpepéos BacrAjjos. 
woTe yap jneAtov aiyAn méAev He cedjvys 

ddpa Kal? wbepefés MevedAdov kvdariporo. 


"Apiotogavns ev UdnEi move? tov dypwov yé- 
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Trojans? That Plato has not even given thorough 
attention to the verse which he reprehended is a 
curious fact ; in it Menelaus is called “ good at the 
ery.” For Homer habitually uses this epithet of 
the bravest, since the ancients called the battle a 
ery. * 

Being exact in all matters, Homer has not omitted 
this small detail—the necessity of caring for the 
body and bathing before going to dinner. In the 
case of Odysseus, at any rate, he says, just before 
the feast among the Phaeacians®: “ Straightway 
the housekeeper bade him bathe.” And of the 
men in the retinue of Telemachus°: “Then went 
they to the well-polished tubs and bathed.” “ For 
it was unseemly,” says Aristotle, “to arrive at the 
symposium covered with sweat and dust.”¢ For 
the man of refinement must not be slovenly, or dirty, 
or have pleasure in filth, according to Heracleitus.’ 
Also, the one who arrives first at another’s house 
for dinner must not rush forthwith to the symposium 
to fill his belly, but he should previously accord 
something to the aesthetic sense, and take notice 
of the host’s house. In fact, Homer “* has not omitted 
this point either: “They themselves went into the 
wondrous house ; and they, having gazed upon it, 
admired exceedingly the hall of the king fostered by 
Zeus, for it was as the shining of the sun or the moon 
in the high-roofed hall of glorious Menelaus.”” And 
Aristophanes, in the Wasps,? shows the harsh and 


@ Cf. 177 c, note e, and schol. 1. xvii. 714 Bohy éye (se. 
Homer) ri paxny dd rod dhahaypod. > Od. viii. 449. 

¢ Od. iv. 48. 4% See 186e,note. ¢ Frag. 54 Bywater. 

t Od. iv. 43 atrovs 8’ elofyov (sc. Oepdmovres) Oetov Séuov, 
‘‘ the servants led them into the wondrous house.” 

9 1208-9 ; the son speaks. 
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émeir emraiveoov TL TOV YaAKwpaTwv, 
> \ / / > ? ~ vA 
dpodiv Odacar, Kpexdds’ adds Pavpacov. 


Kat apo rot Oowédobar dé a del Tovey Huds 
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vewew Tots Bevis. ot yobv mept tov *Odvacda 
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” \ lol / 20.7 >? \ \ . \ 
év0a dé mip Keiavres eOUoapev HSE Kal adrot 
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Kal 6 “AxiMeds Kalrrep Errevyopevenv TOV mpecBewv 
ws ev pects vuély HKOVTWY uwS 


Beotot Se OGcau avewyer 
IIdrpoxAov ov ératpov: 6 8 ev mupt Baddrc 


OunrAds. 
\ A / \ ve 
Kal o7ovooTrovetrat ye Tovs Sartupdvas: 


Kobpot pev KpyThpas ereoTteavtTo ToToto, 
> 
d vapnoay 5° dpa méow érapEdpevor Sencecui 
avTap émel ometody T°. 


darep Kat TAdrev pvddocer Kara TO oupmdavov. 
pera yep TO Sevmvjoat omovoas TE pynow TOLnoat 
Kal TOV Oeov Toumvicavras TOUS vopulopevors yepact. 
mapaTtAnoiws dé Kat Revopov. Tapa oe *"Emuxovpa 
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litigious old man in process of being converted to a 
gentle mode of life by his son: ‘“‘ Cease! But come 
now, this way ; lay yourself down and learn also how 
to be a man of conviviality and sociability.” And 
after instructing him how he is to recline he says: 
“ Now, speak approvingly of one of the vessels, gaze 
at the ceiling, admire the tapestries in the court.” 
Again, Homer tells us what we are to do before 
we begin to eat, namely, we are to offer as first-fruits 
some of the food to the gods. At any rate, the men 
in the company of Odysseus, even when they were 
in the Cyclops’s cave®: ‘“‘ Therefore” (they say) 
“we lighted a fire and offered sacrifice, and then 
we ourselves took and ate of the cheeses.’ And 
Achilles, although the envcys had come in haste 
in the mid-watches of the night, none the less ¢ “ bade 
Patroclus, his companion, to offer sacrifice to the 
gods; and he laid first-offerings on the fire.’ Homer 
also shows us the feasters at least offering libations @ : 
“Young men filled the mixing-bowls to the brim 
with wine, and then measured it out to all, after 
they had poured the drink-offering into the cups. 
Then, when they had made libation. ...” All of 
which Plato also retains in his symposium, For 
after the eating was over, he says ° that they offered 
libation and thanksgiving to the god with the 
customary honours. Similarly also Xenophon. But 


@ 1214. ® Od.ix, 231. 

COT nix. 29, 

@ Tj, ix. 175; the lines conclude, ‘‘ when they had made 
libation and drunk to their heart’s content they departed ”’ ; 
180\b.) (C/fsAthen. 13ie, 

¢ Symp. 17643; the point of the unfinished quotation 
is that homage to the gods always preceded the drinking- 
bout. 
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Kal TU ézros mpoenKev Omep T AppnTov apewov. 


Tov yap olvov “Opunpos odKk HAcov womep HABLov 
Kadet Kat jaravo7rovev, ode Kehever oxvbpwrov 
elvaw pare doovra PLATE yeh@vra BAT? €ppvb pms 
ToTe Kal mos opxnow TpeToMEVvov. ody oUTWS 
aypotkos ov” émapiotepds eoTw, GAN Hdeu TOUTWY 
ExdoTov Kal ToodTnTOS Kal moLoTHTOS Siadopav. 
d0ev odk elev ws apa TOV ToAVPpova 6 olvos ToLEt 
doa, aAAa pan’ deloat, ToUTEoTW apeTpwWS Kal 
Brea erenh oer mpoooxActv" ovdd am yeAdoat pa 
Av 088? opxjoacbas: Kowov © én dyiporepoov 
AaBav 7d amaddcv tiv dvavdpov eis Tobto mpd- 
mTwWow emoTopicer: 


Peary 6 , > Am 
Kat 0? amraAov yeAdoat KQU T opxyjcacbau aVY)KEV. 


Tro,pa. d¢€ TO TlAdrwvr ToUTw ovdev € EU ETPOV, aAXG 
mivovat bev ToCobTOY WoTE NSE Tots tSioLs Trocly 


1 kal rs Homer: kal re A. 
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with Epicurus there is no libation, no preliminary 
offering to the gods ; on the contrary, it is like what 
Simonides* says of the lawless woman: ‘‘ Ofttimes 
she eats up the offerings before they are consecrated.” 

As to the proper mixing of wine, they say ® indeed 
that the Athenians were taught this by their king 
Amphictyon, and for that reason they founded a 
shrine to “ upright’”’ Dionysus. For the god of wine 
is really upright and does not totter when he® is 
drunk in just proportions and diluted. “‘ For wine 
is silly in its commands; it impels even the very 
prudent to sing much, and rouses him even to laugh 
effeminately and to dance, and inspires a word 
which were better unspoken.’’? Homer indeed does 
not call wine “‘ silly’ in the sense of foolish and causing 
foolish actions ; he does not even bid us be of gloomy 
countenance, refusing to sing or laugh, or on occasion 
even indulging in proper measure in the dance. 
No, Homer is not so boorish or stiff ; on the contrary, 
he understood the nice differences of quantity and 
quality in all of these actions. Hence he did not 
say that wine makes the very prudent “ sing,’’ but he 
says that it makes him “ sing much,” that is, im- 
moderately and so excessively as to be a nuisance 
besides ; nor does he say, I am sure, that it makes 
men laugh and dance; but taking the word “ effemin- 
ately ” as belonging with both verbs, he tries to curb 
the unmanly propensity in that direction: ‘ And 
rouses him even to laugh and to dance effeminately.” 
But with Plato none of these amusements is kept 
within bounds ; on the contrary, they drink so much 


@ Semonides of Amorgos, P.L.G.4 frag. 7. 56. 
» Philochorus. See Athen. 38 c. 
¢ The wine and the god are one. @ Od. xiv. 463. 
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THs éoTidcews Kat TOV ducpautoov Tpepav Trap 
eAnrvdudv, ev ats mapethynro pe 1 yapoupevn 
mpos Too vupdiov, mépas 5 eiyev 0 tod Meya- 
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ke aA ” 
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a“ ¢ \ 8 Ly aire \ / ~ 
d as ot pev Saivevto Kal?” tepedes péya SOpya 
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/ \ / > / a > A 
TepTomevou peta S€ odw emeAreTto Delos aoudds 
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poAmfs e€dpxyovres edivevov Kata péaaous, 


1 goa Musurus : opau A. 2 uév 7 Musurus: peév od A. 
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that they cannot stand on their own feet. For just 
look at Alcibiades, who comes rioting in, and observe 
how disgracefully he behaves; all the others also drain 
the two-quart cooler,* once they had got the excuse 
that Alcibiades had dragged them into it. They 
behaved not as Homer’s heroes: ‘‘ But when they 
had made libation and drunk to their heart’s content.” 
We must then draw the line at some of these practices 
once for all; in others, however, we may indulge 
moderately, turning our regard upon them in only 
slight degree, and as it were treating them as a 
kind of ornament, as Homer says °: “ The song and 
the dance ; for they are the ornaments of the feast.” 
In general, everything which verges on scenes 
such as these Homer has ascribed to the suitors 
or to the Phaeacians, but never to Nestor or Menelaus. 
The school of Aristarchus, not understanding this 
in the case of the wedding-feast,° and not obsery- 
ing that the entertainment was continuous, the 
principal days—those on which the bride had been 
taken home by the groom—having already passed ; 
nor observing that the wedding of Megapenthes 
was already over, and that Menelaus and Helen 
were eating quite alone; not understanding this, 
I say, but being misled by the first verse,4 “ Him 
they found giving a marriage feast to many of his 
kinsmen,” they have added the following verses ° : 
“Thus did they feast in the large high-roofed hall, 
neighbours and kinsmen of glorious Menelaus, making 
merry ; and among them the divine minstrel sang 
as he played the lyre, and two tumblers, leaders of 
the dance, whirled about by themselves in the 
2 Symp. 214 a. > Od. i. 152. © Od. iv. 3 ff. 
4 Od. iv. 3. * Od. iv. 15. 
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1 aynolxopa Schroeder (P.L.G.° i. 15): dynotxopa A. 


@ Tl. xviii. 604; the argument is that in Jl. xviii. 606 we 
should read (against Aristarchus) éEdpxovros, not éEdpyxovres. 
The word “leading,” he maintains, should refer to the 
minstrel, not to the tumblers. Cf..145 d, note 6. 

> 205. Cee frag. 76. 
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midst of them.” These verses they have taken 
over from The Making of the Arms,* along with the 
very selfsame mistake in the use of words. For 
it was not the tumblers who were leaders of the 
dance, but they surely danced with the minstrel as 
leader. For “‘ leading’ belongs properly to the lyre. 
Hence Hesiod says in The Shield®: ‘‘ And the god- 
desses, the Muses of Pieria, led the song.” And 
Archilochus¢: “I myself am leader in the Lesbian 
paean to the accompaniment of the flute.” Stesi- 
chorus calls? the Muse “ leader of song,” while Pindar 
calls® preludes “leaders of the choral bands.” 
Diodorus, of the school of Aristophanes, deleted the 
entire passage about the wedding, thinking that only 
the opening days of it were meant, and taking no 
account of the concluding portion of the festival or, 
again, of the aftermath’ of the party. Consequently 
Diodorus wishes to write: “Two tumblers among 
themselves’’9 (with the rough breathing), thus forcing 
a solecism. For Homer’s phrase means, “they 
whirled about by themselves,” 2.e. “ separately,” but 
to use the form heautous for that is a solecism. 

As I was saying, however, the introduction of 
special entertainments into this sober kind of sym- 
posium is an intrusion which has made its way over 
from the Cretan chorus, about which the poet says, 
in The Making of the Arms”: “ And upon it he, the 


@ Ibid. frag. 77. ¢ Pyth. i. 4. 

f rd €wrov Tis cumroclas literally means “the stale or left- 
over remnant from the drinking-bout,” eaten on the succeed- 
ing days. 

9 Instead of “‘ by themselves” (i.e. apart from the rest of 
the company); he would delete the Od. passage, and alter 
the reading in the Jl. by a rough breathing. 

a Jl, xviii. 590, describing the design on the shield. 
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“év TeTpaywvots Xopots 75ov.”” Kabddov dé Sud- 
popos my 7 povourn) mapa Tots “EdAno1, Trav pev 
*A@nvaiwy tods Avovvataxods yopovs Kal Tos 
KuKAlous TPOTULEOVTY, Lupaxogtwy d€ Tovs cap 
Buords, dM 5’ dAdo Tt. 6 8 ’Apiorapxos ov 
povov’ els TO TOO MeveAdou _OUpLTrOGLoV epBadwv 
oUs od TpoonKe orixous Kal THs Nakwvwv tradetas 
aAXoTpLov eTroinoe Kal THS TOO Baorhéws ow- 
d dpoodvyns, adda Kai tod Kpytixcob xopod tov Sov 
eS ETLTEULMV TA TOLMMLATA TOV TpdTTOV TOUTOV: 
1 werd Oop . . . populgwy added by Kaibel. 
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halting one, of exceeding fame, skilfully wrought a 
choral band, like that which Daedalus once in wide 
Cnossus trained for Ariadne of the beautiful locks. 
In that band danced young men and maidens worth 
many cows, holding each others’ hands at the wrist.” 
For to these verses he adds@: “ And large was the 
throng that stood about the lovely chorus, making 
merry ; and among them the divine minstrel sang 
as he played the lyre, and two tumblers, leaders of 
the dance, whirled about by themselves in the midst 
of them.” Not only, therefore, is dancing indigenous 
among the Cretans, but so also is tumbling. Hence 
one says to Meriones, who is a Cretan®: “‘ Meriones, 
dancer though thou art, soon had my spear put an 
end to thee for ever, if I had but hit thee.’ Whence 
lively dances are called Cretan’: “ Cretan they call 
the manner,? but the instrument is Molossian.” 
“ The so-called “ Laconists,’”’ says Timaeus,? “ sang 
in rectangular choruses.” Broadly speaking, the 
music of the Greeks varied; the Athenians held in | 
special esteem the Dionysiac and circular choruses, 
the Syracusans affected the choral songs of the 
lampoon-writers, while others again had something 
different. Aristarchus, however, by interpolating in 
the symposium of Menelaus verses which did not 
belong there, has produced a symposium which is 
foreign to Laconian culture and to that king’s 
sobriety, and what is more, he has even removed the 
minstrel from the Cretan chorus by cutting down 
the verses in the following manner: “ And large 


jh Coss > Tl. xvi. 617 ; the speaker is Aeneas. 
¢ Simonides, P.L.G.* frag. 31. 
4 sc. of the dance. GO IIEGES he QO 
2 Kpira Plutarch, Qu. symp. ix. 15. 2: kpyrav AC. 
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182 ddd’ “Opunpos worep ayablos Cwypdhos tavra dovov 
1 jpeuta Musurus: épnulac A. 


2 kal mepl rv cKkevov diadeyduevos Gulick: kal rav ocKevov 
diariHéuevos A, diayrOupgduevos, ‘* whispering ”’ (?) 
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was the throng that stood about the lovely chorus, 
making merry; and two tumblers, leaders of the 
dance, whirled about by themselves in the midst 
of them.” * Consequently it becomes impossible to 
emend “leaders,” since it is no longer possible to 
keep the reference to the minstrel. 

That it is not likely that there was any such 
entertainment in the house of Menelaus is plain 
from the fact that the entire symposium is carried on 
by conversation held among the guests themselves ; 
there is no mention whatever of the name of the 
minstrel, nor even of the song which he sang ; nor 
do Telemachus and his followers pay any attention 
to him, but silently, as it were, and quietly observe 
the room; and yet is it not at least unlikely that 
the sons of the wisest men, Odysseus and Nestor, 
should be represented in the scene as boorish men, 
paying no attention, in the manner of rustics, to 
the entertainments provided for them? Odysseus, 
at any rate, is attentive to the song-makers of the 
Phaeacians¢: “‘ But Odysseus gazed at the twinkling 
of their feet, and marvelled in his soul,” although 
he had many things to distract him, and could say ¢: 
“Cares there are in my heart, more than’songs.” 
Would not Telemachus, then, be stupid if, when a 
minstrel was present and a tumbler as well, he bent 
his head in a whisper to Peisistratus® and con- 
versed about the vessels before them?’ Homer, 
however, like the good artist that he is, portrays 

@ 4.¢., he struck out the words, “and among them the 


divine minstrel sang as he played the lyre.” 
> By changing it to the genitive singular; see 180d, 


note a. © Od. viii. 264. 
4 ibid. 1545; but Homer has deAd\x, “ games,” for dodal, 
** songs.” ¢ Od. iv. 70. # See crit. note. 
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¢€ > > le / ~ ? > ~ / nN 
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A 

\ ~ ww / ” / / >? \ ” 
Kal vov, el TL rov €oTL, TiHo1d prow od yap eywye 
TEpTrop, OdUpdpLEevos pEeTAdOPTLOS. 


6 b€ maAw: 
Tnr€uaxe, moidv oe emos duyev epKos dddvTwr. 


187 ‘ovre yap KéAaKa mpérov eotiv elvar odTE UKTNpL- 
corny. mddAw ’Emixoupos év T@ ovptooiw Cyret 
mept dvotepias wor oiwvicacba, «if? éfs mepl 
TUpeT@V. THY pev yap emiTpéxovoavy TH A€Eec 
appvOpiav tt det Kal Aédyew; TAdtwv dé—rov 
pev b70 THS Avyyos dxAovpevov Kat Oepamevd- 
pevov avakoyxyvAacpots vdatos, €Te dé Tats 


1 -Erixovpetw Kaibel: émixotpur A: T émtxouptov lemma. 

2 rov yap ’AdKiBiddou mept Lwxpdrouvs débyor, ** Alcibiades’ 
speech about Socrates ” ? 

3 guyxexpérnrac Schweighduser : xexpérnra AC. 

* On the transposition of the following see iv. 177 a, 
critical note (p. 304; ef. p. 326). 
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Telemachus as in all things resembling his father. 
He has, at any rate, represented them both as being 
recognized by their tears, the one in the court of 
Alcinous,@ the other at the court of Menelaus.® 

But in the symposium of Epicurus there is an 
assemblage of flatterers praising one another, while 
the symposium of Plato is full of men who turn their 
noses up in jeers at one another; for I pass over 
in silence what is said about Alcibiades.¢’ In Homer, 
on the other hand, only sober symposia are organized. 
And sometimes one gives praise, saying to Menelaus 
that he dares not speak? “ In thy presence, whose 
voice we twain delight in as in the voice of a god.” 
And Homer reproved some of the things said 
or done not rightly’: “‘ And now, if it can in 
any wise be, yield to me; for I delight not in 
lamentation while supping.” And again he says/: 
“'Telemachus, what a word has escaped the barrier 
of thy teeth?’ That, surely, is not the mark 
either of a flatterer or one who turns his nose up. 
_ Again, Epicurus in his symposium puts questions 
about indigestion in order to get omens from it; 
following that he asks about fevers. What need 
is there even to speak of the lack of proportion which 
pervades his style? As for Plato—I pass over the 
man who was bothered by the hiccups and cured 
by gargles of water and still more by the insertion 


@ Odysseus, Od. viii. 521. 

> Telemachus, Od. iv. 113. 

¢ Or possibly, ‘‘ the speech by Alcibiades,” on Socrates, 
which is an encomium, and sufficiently refutes the writer’s 
charge against Plato’s symposium. 

4 Od. iv. 160; Peisistratus, Nestor’s son, speaks. 

¢ ibid. 193, with the same speaker. 

f Od. iii. 230; Athena reproves Telemachus. 
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[lAdrevos. Tov pev yap “AdceBuddny gnoy ev 
TH Opwvdw Svadroyw TopaKudoavra Tore mparov 
dptacba Lwepare. Aadrety ote mavTes avTov 
KatéAurov of tod awparos eémiBuunrat. Aé€yet 
yap Tatra Kat dpxyas Tod duadAdyov. ta 8° év 
TH Xappidyn evavtiopata e€ avtob Tob dsuaddyou 
6 PovAdopevos cicerar. moved yap avrov daovp- 
f dodbvws troTé pev oKoTodwiavtTa Kal weOvoKdmevov 
T@ TOO mravdos Epwrt Kal ywopevov e€edpov Kal 


1 kyfoas Plato (oly xvjoas dv thy piva): Kuvjoas A. 


2 Symp. 185 D &. > Plato, Rep. 595. 

¢ Cf. Athen. 215 ¢c. 4 Symp. 222 s. 

@ 4.e. the abode of the Muses. tPLL.G* fragmi6. 
Anthol. Pal. vii. 45. 


Cf. 254b. After the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
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of a straw to tickle his nose and make him sneeze 4; 
for he wanted to introduce fun and mockery—Plato, 
I say, ridicules Agathon’s balanced clauses and 
antitheses, and also brings on the scene Alcibiades, 
who avows that he is consumed with lust. Neverthe- 
less, while writing that kind of stuff, they banish 
Homer from their states!’ But, as Demochares 
used to say,’ you cannot make a lance-head out of 
savoury, nor a good man out of such talk. Plato 
ridicules not only Alcibiades but also Charmides 
and Euthydemus? and many other young men. 
This is the characteristic of one who satirizes the 
city of Athens, the Museum? of Hellas, which 
Pindar called’ the “prop of Hellas,” and which 
Thucydides, in the epigram on Euripides,’ called 
“the Hellas of Hellas,” while the Pythian god 
proclaimed it the “hearth and town-hall of the 
Hellenes.”” The reason why he has traduced the 
young men may be seen in Plato himself. In the case 
of Alcibiades, he says in the dialogue named from him 
that he did not begin to have converse with Socrates 
until he had passed out of his early bloom, when 
all who lusted for his body had deserted him. He 
tells us this at the beginning of the dialogue? The 
contradictory things which he says in the case of 
Charmides may be learned from the dialogue itself 
by anyone who wishes. For he represents him / 
inconsistently as sometimes in a state of vertigo 
and intoxication for love. of the lad, and beside 


the Spartans were warned by the oracle ryv xownhy éoriav 
Tis “EAAdOos pu kwvetv, “ disturb not the common hearth of 
Hellas,” Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 6. The prytaneum was the 
residence of the prytanes, or City Fathers, in all cities. 
Cf. 186 a, note a (p. 320). 
* Alcib. 103 a. ‘4 Socrates. 
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b) /, ~ \ > i? ° \ 
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1 4s Dindorf: ris A. 


@ Charm. 155 D. > Xen. Symp. 1. 9. 
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himself, and as a fawn cowering before the strength 
of a lion @ ; and then again he declares that he takes 
no thought of the lad’s beauty. 

Nevertheless, even the symposium described by 
Xenophon, although it is praised, admits occasions for 
censure not fewer than these. Callias, for example, 
gets the symposium together when his favourite Auto- 
lycus had been crowned victor in the pancratium at 
the Panathenaea. And immediately the guests on the 
couches give their attention to the lad, even though 
his father is seated beside him. “ For just as when 
a blaze of light, appearing at night, attracts the eyes 
of all, so also the beauty of Autolycus draws the 
gaze of all to itself. And so there was no one present 
whose soul was not somehow affected by the lad ; 
some, to be sure, lapsed into greater silence, but 
others began to assume different poses.” ® Homer, 
on the other hand, has not undertaken to tell us 
anything of this sort even though he has Helen 
before him, of whose beauty one of those who sat 
opposite her uttered words like these, forced from 
him by the truth¢: “Tis no cause for anger that 
Trojans and well-greaved Achaeans should suffer 
woes a long time for such a woman as she ; for she 
is marvellously like the deathless goddesses in 
countenance.” Yet later he says: “ But even so, 
such though she be, let her go home in the ships.” 
And then there are the young lads who pay a visit 
to Menelaus, Nestor’s son and Telemachus ; plied 
with wine, attending a wedding symposium, they 
hold their peace in the presence of Helen, as is 


° Jl. iii. 156; the old men of Troy are watching Helen, 
and speak the words quoted. Cf. Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1109 b, 
where we have a sermon on this text. 
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l dyovres A: dyovor C. 
2 rods wxpidvras Aristoph. : rods wras rods A. 


3 ay added by Kaibel. 


* Xen. Symp. 2. 3, where Socrates frankly enjoys the 
dinner and the amusements which follow, but refuses to 
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proper, struck completely dumb before her famous 
beauty. But Socrates! Why did he tolerate the 
flute-girls, the boy dancing and playing the lyre, 
and even the woman who indecently turns somer- 
saults, and then decline the perfume ?* Nobody, 
indeed, could have borne his use of it without laughter 
if he had in mind these verses? : ‘“‘ Those pale-faced 
men, those unshod beggars, you mean, of whom 
Socrates, poor devil, is one, and Chaerephon.”’ 

But what follows this is also inconsistent with the 
strictness of his life. That is to say, Critobulus, a 
witty lad, pokes fun at Socrates, who is an elderly 
man and his teacher, saying ° that he is much uglier 
than the Sileni. Socrates then matches his beauty, 
point by point, with that of Critobulus and having 
chosen as judges the boy and the dancing-girl, 
proposes as prizes for the winner the kisses of the 
judges. What young man, I ask, who comes upon 
this passage, will not be corrupted rather than 
stimulated to goodness ? 

In Homer’s account of the symposium of Menelaus, 
on the other hand, they propound to each other 
questions as though they were in a company of 
learned men, and by civilized conversation they 
delight one another, and us as well. Menelaus, for 
example, when Telemachus and his associates have 
returned from the bath and the accompaniments of 
the meal have been placed before them, invites them 
to take their share in these words ¢: “‘ Help yourselves 


accept Callias’s offer of scents for his beard. ‘ For,” he 
declares, ‘there is one odour appropriate to a woman, but 
another odour for a man,” 

» Aristoph. Wub. 103. 

* Xen. Symp. 4, 19, 2 Od. iv. 60. 
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opowvra. 
1 ravoapévov A: raccauévw Homer (‘have eaten of the 
dinner”). 2 ov added by Kaibel. 
4 See critical note. > Od. iv. 65. 
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to the food and enjoy yourselves ; later, when we 
have ceased from our dinner,* we will ask who ye 
twain are.” Thereupon, as a special mark of kindness, 
he gave them in addition some of the food that had 
been placed before himself: “‘ Thus spake he, and 
took in his hands and placed before them the fat 
roasted chine of an ox, which they had set before 
him as his special portion.” And after eating in 
silence, as becomes young men, they talk quietly 
with one another with heads bent together, not on 
the subject of the food, he says,’ nor even about their 
host’s maidservants, by whom they had been bathed, 
but rather about the rich possessions of him who had 
given them welcome: “Such verily, are the rich 
possessions that are stored in the house of Zeus.” 4 
For in this way, Seleucus says, the verse is better 
written. But Aristarchus writes it not as it should 
be: “Such verily, is the courtyard of Olympian 
Zeus within.” For it is not merely the beauty of 
the house that they admire; how, for example, 
could there have been amber and silver and ivory 
on the walls? On the contrary, while they do 
comment on the house, saying that it has “ resounding 
halls’ (such, of course, are halls which are high- 
roofed and spacious), it is about the vessels they 
speak in the line,’ “ of gold and amber, yea, and 
silver and ivory”; after which comes naturally, 
“ Such, verily, are the rich possessions that are stored 
in the house of Zeus, so countless many are these ; 
wonder holds me as I look upon them.” But to 


¢ Wither Masurius (185 a) or, as C. Schmidt (De Herodico 
Crateteo) thinks, Herodicus of Babylon, opponent of the 
Aristarcheans ; cf. Athen. 192 b, 222 a. 

4 Od. iv. 74. CP Oda ivaula- 
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1 dow7be A: dovvdrrw (** disconnected”) Kaibel. But 
why try to put sense into this pedantic nonsense ? 
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the line, “ Such, verily, is the courtyard of Olympian 
Zeus within,” it is a non sequitur to add “so countless 
many are these,” being a solecism by reason of the 
unusual character* of the reading. Further, the 
word court-yard (aulé)® does not even accord with 
the house. For the word used is of a place across 
which the air blows, and we speak of “ letting a 
draught through,” of a place which receives air from 
both sides. Again there is the instrument called 
aulos, because the air goes through it, and any figure 
prolonged in a straight line we call aulos, like a 
stadium, or a gush of blood: ‘“ Forthwith a thick 
gush came from his nostrils ; ”’ ¢ or of the helmet when 
it extends straight up from the middle we say that 
it is ‘ tube-like.’* At Athens there are certain 
* sacred hollows ”’ (aulones), as they are called, which 
Philochorus mentions in the ninth book.@ The noun 
meaning “hollows ” is masculine, as in Thucydides, 
Book iv.,f and all the historians who write in prose ; 
but in the poetsitis feminine. Carcinus, in Achilles 9 : 
“Into a deep hollow which surrounded the army.” 
And Sophocles in The Scythians ” : “ Crags and caves 
and hollows by the shore.” We must therefore 
take the word as feminine also in Eratosthenes’ 


@ See critical note. 

> The etymologies here proceed from the verb dju, “ to 
blow,” and comprise the words aulé ‘‘ court,” diavAwvifew, 
“to let a draught through,” aulos ‘‘ pipe,” ‘‘ flute,” “ tube,” 
lit. *‘ blower,” aulon, * channel,”’ “ ravine,” ‘‘ trench.” 

Od. xxa1e 18: 

4 av\Gmis, according to some, meant the socket for the 
plume. 

© F.H.G. i. 409 (Attica). 4 ch. 103 (as a proper name). 

9 T.G.F2 798. 4 ibid. 252. 
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6 TyAduayos eudavile. 6 Mevedaos: 
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Hermes,* where we have “A deep® hollow runs 
through it,” bathys being for batheia, precisely like 
thélys eersé, “fresh”? dew. Everything, then, of this 
nature ° is said to be an aulé (* court-yard ’’) or an 
aulén (“hollow’’). But in the present instance, in 
speaking of the king’s palace they say aulae (*‘courts”’), 
as Menander? does:'“ To worship courts and 
nabobs.’’ And Diphilus¢: “To worship courts, as 
it seems to me, stamps one as an exile or a starve- 
ling or a rogue from the whipping-post.” That is, 
they are called “ courts’ because the open spaces 
in front of the house are large, or because the king’s 
bodyguard bivouac/ and lie down to sleep beside the 
palace. But Homer always uses “ court ” (singular) 
of the open spaces, where the altar of Zeus, god of 
the enclosure, was placed. Peleus, at least, is found 9 
“In the feeding-place of the court ; and he held a 
gold goblet as he poured a libation of sparkling wine 
upon the blazing victims.” And Priam”: “In the 
feeding-places of the court was rolling in the filth.” 
Odysseus, too, commands Phemius and his com- 
panion: “ Nay then, depart from the well-built 
halls out of the slaughter into the court.” * But that 
Telemachus praised the house as well as the rich 
possessions is made clear by Menelaus: “ Dear 
children, surely no mortal man would vie with Zeus ; 
for his halls and rich possessions are deathless,”’ / 


@¢ Frag. 8 Hiller. 

> bathys, masculine, instead of batheia, feminine; so 
thélys, masculine, for the feminine, thélyia, Hesiod, Scut. 395. 

¢ 4.e. where the wind may blow through, resuming 189 b. 


4 Kock iii. 235. € Kock ii. 572. 

t wapavrifecdar, “to sleep in the open,” is another 
derivative from aid7. 9 Il. xi. 174. 

” Tl. xxiv. 640. t Od. xxii. 375. i Od, iv. 78. 
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1 gird Kaibel: airév AC. 


2 kar’ aglav Kaibel: dvratlay A: dratlay C. 
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But enough of this. We must return to the 
symposium, in which Homer has skilfully found 
occasion in his story to compare the possessions 
of one who was dear to him.*' For Menelaus does 
not propound it as a question for debate, but with 
charming insinuation, after he has listened to their 
praises, he at first does not deny that he is rich; 
but then; divesting his words of any invidiousness,? 
he says that he holds his possessions ‘‘ after under- 

-going many sufferings.” Nevertheless he does not 
presume to compare himself with gods: “ For his 
(Zeus’s) halls and rich possessions are deathless.” 
And after displaying his character, as one who loved 
his brother, and avowing that it was through fate ¢ 
that he was still alive and enjoying his wealth, he 
has, by way of contrast, introduced this word of 
loving friendship: “Would that I dwelt in my 
halls with but a third portion of this wealth, and that 
the heroes were safe and sound who perished at 
that time in wide Troy-land, far from Argos, the 
pasture-ground of horses.’’@ Who, therefore, among 
the descendants of those who had died for such a 
man as that, would not regard the grief which they 
felt for their father’s loss as recompensed by this 
grateful mention of their father? But in order 
that it might not seem that he cherished the same 
feeling alike for all who have displayed goodwill as 
he had, he added: “ For all these men I mourn not so 
much, grieved though I am, as I mourn for him,’ the 
one who causes sleep and food to be loathsome to 

4 with those of Zeus. > jit. “‘ envy,” @.e. of the gods. 

© jit. necessity.” This, as Wilamowitz points out, seems 
to refer to a verse (Od. iv. 93 a) rejected by the scholiast as 
absurd : o¥6€é re Bovdduevos, d\AG Kparepis Um’ avayKys. 

4 Od. iv. 97. ¢ Odysseus. 
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1 Lacuna marked by Wilamowitz: 77 added by Kaibel. 
® éxelvov Schweighauser : ser’ éxelvov AC. 
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me.” * And that it may not appear that he forgets 
anyone related to him® he has mentioned them 
by name: “ For him then, I ween, grieve the aged 
Laertes, and prudent Penelope, and Telemachus, 
whom he left a new-born child in his house.”’® When 
Telemachus burst into tears at the mention, Menelaus 
notices him and at that moment .. .¢ with the 
entrance of Helen; and she guessed who Tele- 
machus was from family likeness. For women, 
because of their habit of keeping an eye on each 
other’s honour, are very keen at detecting the 
points of resemblance which children have with 
their parents. There follows a speech interjected 
by Peisistratus, since he must not be in the scene 
as a mere bodyguard, and after he has talked 
becomingly about Telemachus’s modesty, once more 
Menelaus makes mention of his love for Odysseus, 
saying that of all things he would have liked most 
to grow old in company with Odysseus alone. Natur- 
ally they weep; but Helen, being a daughter of 
Zeus, and having learned many counsels from the 
wise men of Egypt, puts into the wine a drug which 
is _veritably all-healing, and begins a narrative of 
her experiences with Odysseus while her hand is 
engaged in spinning, a pursuit which she followed 
not for pleasure, but because she had formed the 
habit athome. At any rate, Aphrodite comes before 
her after the duel,’ assuming a disguise: ‘‘ She 
spake to her, likening herself to an aged crone who 
cards the wool, and who was wont to prepare for 
her the fine wool in populous Lacedaemon.”’ And 


@ Od. iv. 104. » Odysseus. ¢ Od. iv. 110. 
4 The text is defective ; perhaps, “ he recovered himself.” 
é [l. iii. 386. 
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Helen’s industry is made plain by no mere incident 
in these lines@ also: “‘ For her also, at the same 
time, Adraste set a well-wrought stool ; and Alcippe 
brought a rug of soft wool, Phylo brought a silver 
wool-basket, which Alcandre, wife of Polybus, had 
given her.” ‘This, then, her handmaid Phylo 
brought and placed beside her, overflowing with 
carded fibres ; and in it lay her distaff, holding the 
violet-dark wool.’’® And it is also likely that she 
herself was aware of her own skill in handiwork. 
At any rate, when she presents Telemachus with a 
robe she says¢: “ This present even I, dear child, 
offer you, as a memorial of Helen’s handiwork, against 
the season of your longed-for marriage, and for your 
wife to wear.” And this industry reveals the discreet- 
ness of her character; for she is not represented 
as a woman who exults and gives herself airs because 
of her beauty. She is discovered, at any rate, 
weaving at the loom and working in many designs : 
“Her he found in the hall; and she was weaving, 
at a tall loom, a glistening mantle of double folds ; 
and many contests she patterned therein, of horse- 
taming Trojans and bronze-coated Achaeans, which 
they were encountering for her sake at the. hands 
orcAres,”)4 

Homer teaches us, too, that guests who have been 
invited to a banquet should request permission of 
their hosts to rise and depart. Telemachus says ° 
to Menelaus: ‘‘ But come, direct us now to our 
beds, that we may forthwith lie down and delight 
ourselves in sweet sleep.” And Athena, who pre- 
tends to be Mentor, says to Nestor’: “ But come, 


@ Od. iv. 123. > ibid. 133 ff. © Od. xv. 125. 
4 JI, iii, 125. © Od. iv. 294. t Od. iii. 332. 
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1 védwy Casaubon: pedav AC. 
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cut out the tongues,* and let the wine be mixed, 
that we may pour libations to Poseidon and the other 
immortals and bethink us of rest; for it is the 
season for it.” At the festivals of the gods it is 
held to be not even pious to remain too long. At 
any rate Athena in Homer says sententiously ?: 
“For by this time the light has sunk beneath the 
west, and it is not seemly to sit long at the feast of 
the gods, but rather to go home.” And so even 
to-day it is customary to depart from some festivals 
before sunset. Among Egyptians, also, every kind 
of symposium was conducted with moderation in 
ancient times, as Apollonius, who has written on 
this subject, says. For they sat as they dined, 
making use of the simplest and most healthful food, 
and drinking only so much wine as would be sufficient 
to promote good cheer, which Pindar® prays Zeus 
to send: “ What shall I do that I may be dear in 
thy eyes, thou of the mighty thunder, son of Cronus 
—dear to the Muses, too, and marked by the spirit 
of good cheer—for this I pray thee.’ Plato’s 
symposium is not a session or council-chamber, nor 
a debating-hall 4 of philosophers. For Socrates does 
not even want to leave the symposium, though-Eryxi- 
machus and Phaedrus and some others have already 
gone, but stays awake with Agathon and Aristophanes 
and drinks out of a silver “ well ”—for someone @ has 
appropriately given this name to the larger cups— 


@ The final offering cut from the victim. 

¥ Od. iii. 335. 

© P.L.G. frag. 155. 

4 \ésxn was properly a place to lie down or lounge in, 
such as a, blacksmith’s shop, where villagers assembled to 
gossip in winter. Later it meant “ club.” 

e Chamaeleon, in Athen. 461 c, 
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1 6 added here by Kaibel; ’Odvecéws 6 Musurus. 
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and he also drinks out of a shallow cup, in a round 
from left to right. He says further that after this 
the other two began to doze, but Aristophanes fell 
asleep first, while Agathon did not drop off until 
daylight began to show ; and then Socrates put them 
to bed, and rising up departed to the Lyceum, 
although, as Herodicus says, he might better have 
gone to Homer’s Laestrygones,? “‘ where a sleepless 
man could have earned double wages.” 

Every gathering among the ancients to celebrate 
a symposium acknowledged the god as the occasion 
for it, and made use of chaplets appropriate to the 
gods as well as hymns and songs. And there was 
no slave to serve them, but young men, sons of free 
men, were the cup-bearers, as for example the son 
of Menelaus, who was cup-bearer, even though he 
was bridegroom, at the very wedding-feast itself. 
And in the fair Sappho * even Hermes is cup-bearer 
to the gods. In fact, free-born men made ready 
all other things needful for the diners, and those 
who had dined separated while it was daylight. 
In some Persian symposia there also occurred 
debates,? as in Agamemnon’s during the campaign. 
The symposium of Alcinous, to which the speeeh of 
Odysseus refers ¢: “I say, for my part, that there 
is no issue more delightful than when good cheer 
possesses the whole house, and feasters in the halls 
listen to the minstrel,’ admits the welcome to a 
stranger, since the Phaeacians were of themselves 
lovers of luxury. If now, one compares it with the 


* Of. 463 f, 152 d notea; Plat. Symp. 223 c. 
’ Od. x. 84. On Herodicus see 188 f, note ec. 
¢ P.L.G.4 frag. 51, Athen. 425 c. 
4 The text is defective. Cf. 144. (iin tee, Gp 
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* After Opycacda A has dé, deleted by Musurus. 
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symposia of the philosophers, he will find it more 
decorous, though it includes mirth and joking, but 
in good taste. For after the gymnastic contest the 
minstrel sings ¢ “ of the amours of Ares,” a story full 
of satire, while it gives hints to Odysseus for the 
slaughter of the suitors, in that even the Lame- 
footed® could overcome in a contest the most 
valiant Ares. 

The men of those days also sat when they dined. 
Homer, at any rate, says ° in many places, “ They 
sat them down in order, upon chairs and thrones.” 
Now the throne, taken by itself alone, is the chair 
of a man of high birth; it has a footstool, which 
they called thrénys, and they formed the word 
“throne” from the verb t#ré, which they use of 
sitting down, as Philitas?: “ To sit (thrdn) beneath 
the lush plane-tree.”’ The chair (klismos), on the other 
hand, is provided more sumptuously with an inclined 
back. Poorer than either of these was the stool 
(diphros) ; in the case of Odysseus, anyway, coming 
in the guise of a beggar, the poet says ¢ that Tele- 
machus “placed before him a mean stool and a 
small table.” 

Their mixing-bowls, as indeed the name implies, 
stood before them filled with diluted wine; from 
these the young men who served offered the drinking- 
cup, which in the case of the most highly honoured 
was always full ; while to the others they distributed 
the wine in equal portions. Agamemnon, at any 
rate, says to Idomeneus’: “ But thy cup stands 
ever full, even as mine, to quaff whenever thy heart 


& Od. viii. 267. > Hephaestus. © Od. i. 145. 
4 Frag. 22 Diehl. 2 Od. xx. 259. PMS SN ASL 


3 Naoin Heinrich (ef. Anth. Pal. xvi. 227): yain A. 
Bile 
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Tpoemuvov S ANepows ovx womep jyueets (robTo 
yap mpoekmucivy eatw), aAAd peotov Tov aKv pov: 


mAnadevos 5° olvoto Sémas SeiSext’ "AxidATja. 


oodkis de Kal _Tpopas eAduBavov, TpOEipr)KapLev 
79 6tt 01) Tpels Hoav Sia TO TO adTd OTE eV 
dpioroy, more de deimvov dvopdlecbau. yerotor 
yap «low ot paoKovres ore Kab Téooapas eAdp.- 
avov éret 6 mounTns edn “ad dS’ epyxeo SeveAujoas,””’ 
od voobytes OTe A€yer Tov SetdAwov sdraTpipas 

b xpovov. duws S€é oddeis Seifer mapa TH TrownTH 
tpis twa AapBdvorvta tpodds. Svapaptavovar dé 
moAAol Tapa TH trowntH epeEhs TiWevtes TovTOUS 
Tovs otixous’ 


a >? > uu / / / 

atrov 8° aidoin Tayin mapéOnke pépovoa, 
eldata m0AN’ emOetoa., xapilopevn Tapedvriny" 
daitpos d€ Kpe@v mivakas TapéOynKev detpas. 


el yap eloata mrapeOnkev » Tain, dArov ws 
Kpeatwv Aevbava Tuyxavovra, TOV Sautpov ovK 
édeu mrapeopepew. Sidmep TO SioTryov amapKel. 
amadayévrwy dé Tav SeurvotvTwy ai tpamelau 
eBaordlovto, womep mapa Tots puvnoThpot Kal 
tots Daiagw, ef’ dv Kai réyer- 


5) , Owe / Dy , 
Cc appitrorot ) ATEKOOMLEOV EVTED dairos, 


djAov ws Ta ayyeta. Kal yap TOv dmAwy Ta 
okeTaoTiKd, Odpaka Kal Kynptdas Kal Ta TovTOLS 

~ Ui lal ~ ~ 
eudheph A€yovow evtyn, Kabdmep ayyeia’ tdv Tod 


1 ayyeta Dindorf (cf. Apoll. Soph. 69. 17): atria A. 


@ So that they sipped, but did not drain; JI. ix. 224. 
OSTRIE | 95 18 
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bids thee.” They toasted one another not as we 
do—for our method in a toast is to drain to the 
dregs—but with the cup full*: “ And filling the cup 
with wine he pledged Achilles.” How many times 
a day they took meals has already been explained ® ; 
we said that there were three (and not four), because 
the same meal is sometimes called luncheon, some- 
times dinner. Those who assert that they took 
four meals merely because the poet said¢: “ Thou 
hast come after taking the afternoon meal” are 
absurd ; they do not observe that he means “ after 
waiting through the afternoon.” Nevertheless, 
nobody will ever point to an instance in Homer 
where anyone takes food three times in the day. 
Many indeed are mistaken when they place the 
following verses in sequence in the poet’s text4: 
“The grave housekeeper brought food and set it 
beside them, adding many viands which she lavished 
from her store. And the carver lifted and set beside 
them platters of meat.” Now if the housekeeper 
set “ viands’”’ beside them, it is plain that they must 
have been chance bits of meat left over, and there 
would be no need to introduce a carver. Hence the 
two verses are sufficient alone. When the, diners 
had departed the tables were carried away, as in the 
ease of the suitors and the Phaeacians, of whom the 
poet says¢®: “And the handmaids cleared away 
the implements (entea) of the feast,’ meaning the 
vessels. For all implements which afford a covering, 
like breastplates, greaves, and things similar to 
them, they call entea, being as it were vessels to 


¢ Od. xvii. 599: the verb deedidw occurs only here. 
Some said it meant ‘‘ take an, afternoon meal”; others 
“* wait till evening.” 4 Od. iv. 55. ¢ Od. vii. 232. 
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odwparos pep@v ovTa. av de jpeouccv OLKWY 
Tovs peilovas * ‘Opmpos _péyapa Karet Kal dwpata 
Kat KAwoias, of d€ viv ~ev@vas Kal avdpdvas 
dvoyalovo..* 

Ti odv dvopdooper, avdpes pido, TO ovp- 
, ¢ > / 26? \ \ / 
moatov omep *Avrioxyos® 6 ’Emdaris pev KAnGeis, 
“Emrysavs 8 ex Tay mpakewy ovopacbeis ; Baowreds 
&° hv obros Tov Lupiak@v Tov dao LeAevKov 
eis: mrepl od dyot IloAvBios rade, os. drrodw8pd- 
oKwy ex THs avAfs éviore Tods OepamevovTas ob 
TUXOL THs moAews aAvwr® efaiveto SevVTEpos Kal 
tpitos' pddvwora d€ mpds Tots apyvpoKorreio.s 
evploKeTo Kal xpuvaoxoeiois evpynotroyay Kat drdro- 
TEXVOV mpos TODS TopevTas Kat Tovds dAdous 
Texvitas. e€meita Kal pera SnpoT@v dvOpdsmronv 
ovyKkataBaivwy cpirer @ TUXOL Kal peTa Tav 
TApEeTLONLOvLTWY GuvETLVE TOV EvTEACOTATWY. OTE 
€ TOV vewTépwv aiaboiTd Twas cvvevwyoupéevors, 
ovd0euiavy eudacw Tojoas maphy éemuKwyalwv 
peta Kepatiov* Kal oupdwvrias, Wore Tods ToAAOds 
dua TO mapddofov adiotayévous pevyew. TroA- 
Adkis Sé Kal THY Baorduxny dmrofewevos eobijra 
TBevvav dvadaBev TEpinet KaTa TV dyopay 
apyaipectdlwv Kat tods pev de€tovpevos, Tods 
* dvopudfouce Casaubon : voulfovor A. 

2 érolnoev or ow7yayev supplied by Schweighauser. 


3 d\twy Casaubon (ef. Diod. xxix. 32) : : adrdv A. 
4 xepartov Diodorus: kepapetou A. 


2 Apparently the etymologist connects évrea, Homeric word 
for ‘‘ arms,”’ “‘ implements,” with évrés, ‘‘ inside.” 
» as though from uéya, “ large.” 
OK OTe lean-to,”” of a cabin. @ See critical note. 
¢ Of. 45¢, 124. 7 xxvi. 10; 
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hold inside them the corresponding parts of the body.* 
The larger rooms in the dwellings of the heroes 
Homer calls megara,? also démata (“‘ buildings’’) and 
klisiae (“‘ huts”’);¢ but men of to-day call them 
“ guest-rooms ”” and “ men’s halls.” 

What, then, dear friends, shall we call the sym- 
posium which was given? by Antiochus, surnamed 
Epiphanes (“ Illustrious ”’), but because of his acts 
renamed Epimanes (‘‘Insane’’)?¢ He was king of 
Syria, and one of the Seleucidae. Concerning him 
Polybius says‘ this: ‘“‘He would sometimes slip 
out of the palace without the knowledge of his 
attendants, and would appear wandering about in 
some quarter of the city with one or two companions ; 
usually he was found near the shops of the silver- 
smiths and goldsmiths talking glibly, and airing his 
views on art before the workmen engaged in making 
reliefs as well as before other artisans. ‘Then he 
would condescend to men of the common people 
and converse with anybody, no matter whom, and he 
used to drink with travellers of the meanest sort 
who came to town. Whenever he learned that 
any young men were feasting together, he would 
appear without any announcement to join’ in the 
revel with hornpipe and symphony’; the result 
was that most of the party got up and fled at the 
unexpected apparition. And often he would lay 
aside his royal robes, and putting on a toga he would 
walk up and down the market-place” as though 
he were canvassing for votes ; with some he shook 


9 An unknown instrument; in Prudentius the word 
refers to the Egyptian sistrum, an instrument used in 
orgiastic worship, something like the triangle of a modern 
orchestra. ior “forum, 
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\ \ 7, / / e ~ 4 
d€ Kal mepinTvoowv mrapeKdAer pepew abr@ THV 
pipor, MOTE [ev WS dyopavopos yernrar, ToTe Oe 
Kal wes Onpapxos.. tuxav dé THS apxAs wat 
Kabicas émt tov eAedavtwov Sidpov Kata TO 
mapa ‘Pwpatots Bos Sujkove THY KaTa THY 
ayopay ywopevwy avvaAdaypdtwv Kal duéKpuve 
~ ~ Xi ‘ > > 
peta moAAts omovdss Kal mpofvpias. e€& adv «is 
amopiay hye tav avOpwmwv Tods emverkets: of 
\ ~ > ~ > \ > ¢ / ¢ 
fev yap adeAH twa adrov etvar breAduPavor, ot 
d€ pawvopevov. Kal yap mepl tas Swpeds Hv 
/ A a 
TapamAnaos* €dtd0v yap Tots pev aotpayddAous 
/ ~ Ni / + \ 
SopKadeiovs, Tots dé ghouwtxoBadAdvous, addAdAois dé 
xpvolov. Kat e€ amavtyjcews S€ Tit ovvTvyxavwv 
€ / 
oUs pa) ewpdKker mote e€didou Swpeds ampoc- 
doxyjtouvs. ev dé Tats mpos Tas moXEts edvoiats? 
\ a \ a 
Kal Tats mpos tovs Yeodvs Tats mavtas vrep- 
é€Badre tods BeBactAevKdtas. todto 8 av tis 
/ ” lon Aid i, > , 
TEKpNpatto ek Te TOD Tap “AOnvatois ’OdvpTHELOV 
~ \ id 
Kal t@v mept tov ev ArjAw Bapov avdpidvrwv. 
> ta \ > cal / id iA 
edovero S€ Kav Tots Snuooios Badavetois dre 
~ Ss \ tal 
Snpotav nv ta Badaveta meTANpwpeva, KEepapiwv 
elodepopevwv atdT@ pvpwv THv todvtredcoTaTwv. 
éTe Kal Twos elmovTos “‘ wakdpiol €ote dpets of 
Baowrets of Kal TovToLs xpwpevor Kal ddwddres 
70,” pndev* Tov avOpwrrov TpooeuTany omrou 
*Kelvos TH €f%s €AoveTo emevoeADcov emolnoev 
avTod Kataxv0jvat Ths Keparijs péylorov Kepdyvov 
moduteheaTarov pvpou THS OTAKTHS KaAouperns, 
ws mavTas avaotavras KvAlecbar Aovopevous T@ 


1 edvolas Lumb: evepyeotas Kaibel: Ovoias A. 
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hands, while others he embraced and invited to 
cast their vote for him, sometimes for the office of 
aedile, sometimes for that of tribune of the people. 
And having won the office, he would seat himself 
on the ivory ¢ chair, according to the Roman custom ; 
he would hear cases involving contracts in the 
market, and would give decisions with great earnest- 
ness and zeal. As a result he would reduce decent 
men to perplexity ; for some supposed that he was 
just an artless person, while others thought him mad. 
And he was like that also in giving presents ; for 
to some he would give dice made from antelopes’ 
bones, to others dates, to others again money in gold. 
On occasion, also, meeting persons whom he had 
never seen, he would give them unexpected presents. 
In benefactions to cities and in honours paid to the 
gods he outdid all who had ever been kings before 
him. One might draw this conclusion merely from 
the Olympieium at Athens and the statues round 
the altar in Delos. He used also to bathe in the 
public baths when the baths were crowded with 
common people, having jars of the most costly 
scented oils brought in for his use. On one occasion 
a man said to him, ‘‘ Happy are you kings, who can 
use these perfumes and smell so sweet !”’ Without 
answering the fellow he came in next day where 
the man was bathing, and caused a very large jar 
of most costly scented oil, the kind which is called 
stacta,’> to be poured over the man’s head; the 
result was that all, after standing up, rolled about 


¢" or, curule.” 
» Oil that ‘trickles’ (without pressing) from fresh myrrh 


or cinnamon ; cf. 691 d. 
2 undev C: cal pyndevy A. 
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pvpw Kal Sud THY yAvoxpornTa, Karaminrovras 
c yehura TOpeXEw”, Kabatrep Kal avrov TOV Baorhéa.’ - 
&’ adros otros BaatAeds dkovoas Tovs ev TH 
Makedovia ovvrereAcopevovs ayavas imo Ai- 
pudtov IlavAov tod “Pwpateov oTparnyod, Bovdo- 
peevos TH peyadoepyia’ drrepGpau TOV IladAov e&- 
émeppe mpéoBers Kat Gewpovs eis Tas moAeus 
KatayyeAobvtas Tovs egopevous ay@vas b70 adtov 
emt Addyns: @s TOM ay yeveobat Tov “EMgjvev 
omovdny eis THY Ws avdTOV apigwv. apxny °° €mroun - 
/ 

oaTo THs Tavnyvpews THY mopurrevav ovTws €m- 
d teAcobeioav. KabnyotvTé twes “Pwpaikov exovtes 
KkalotAopov ev Owpakw advodwrots, avdpes 
akpalovres Tats nAuKtars mevTaKtoyiAvor’ wel” ods 
Mvool qevrakvoxiAvot. ovvexeis 8° Hoav Kiduxes 
eis Tov TOV edlwWvwY TpdTOV KaDwrALopEévoL TpLO- 
xiAvor, xpucots €xovtes oteddvous. emi dé Tov- 
tots Opakes Tpraxidvor Kal Taddras revrakioytrror. 
tovtos eméBadrov Maxeddves Sucpvpior, ypuodom- 
des prev pvptow Kal yaAKdomides TevTaKioyiAor, 
ot S€ ddAow® apyupdomides: ofs em Korovber [Lovo - 
@ Laxwv Cevyn dvakdova TEDoapaKovTa. TOUTWY 
Karon Hoav tmrets Neoaioe! pev xidor, moAutiKol 
de TpeaxiAvor, @v ot pev mAcious Hoav Xpuco- 
pddapou Kat Xpuooorepavor, ot & dAdo d.pyupo- 
parapor. _pera de TovTous Hoav ot i Neyouevor € ETApoL 
imaets* obTou de Hoar els xiAiovs, maVvTES Ypuao- 
pdrapor. ToUTous ouvexes Hv TO Tov pirwy ovvraypa, 
toov Kal Kata 70 TAHOos Kal Kata Tov KdaLOV. 
a peyaroepyia CA (adding Swped) : Meyadodwped Casaubon. 


Xpurdardes wev vproc added by Kaibel. 
ol dé d\No Kaibel: Grou de A, 
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bathed in the oil, and roused laughter by sprawling 
on the slippery floor, as even the king himself did.” 

This same king,* hearing about the games instituted 
in Macedonia by Aemilius Paulus, the Roman 
general, and wishing to outdo Paulus in magnificence, 
dispatched envoys and delegates” to the cities to 
proclaim the games which were to be given by him 
near Daphne; hence great interest arose on the 
part of the Greeks in meeting him. As a beginning 
to the meeting he got up a parade which was carried 
out in the following manner. It was led by certain 
men in the prime of their youth, five thousand in 
number, who wore Roman armour of chain-mail ; 
after them came five thousand Mysians; close to 
these were three thousand Cilicians equipped in the 
fashion of light-armed troops, and wearing gold 
crowns. After these came three thousand Thracians 
and five thousand Celts. These were followed by 
twenty thousand Macedonians, ten thousand of 
them with gold shields, five thousand with bronze 
shields, and the rest with silver shields ; close upon 
these came two hundred and forty pairs of gladiators. 
Behind them were one thousand Nisaean horsemen 
and three thousand citizen soldiers, of whom the 
majority wore gold cheek-coverings and gold crowns, 
the rest had cheek-coverings of silver. After 
them came the so-called ‘mounted companions ”’ ; 
there were about a thousand of these, all with 
gold cheek-pieces. Next to these was the division 
made up of his friends, equal in numbers and 

@ Polybius, xxxi. 3. The citation extends to 195 f. 


> The word @ewpds always refers to a mission sent to 
represent a state at a sacred festival. 


4 Nicator Casaubon : muoaio AC. 
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ws A z > / / @ > (f A 
emt de TOUTOLS emridexrou xAvou, ots emnrcoAovber TO 
xaovpevov a dyna, Kparvotov eivar SoKobv ovorTn pa 
TOV inméwy, mepl XAiovs. tereutaia 8” Hv i) 
katagpakros t Urmros, olKelws Th Tpoonyopia TOV 
inmov Kat TOV dvdpav € eoxeaopevw Tots drrhous: 
Hoa | d€ Kal avrot xéAvoe KOL TEVTAKOOLOL. TAVTES 
oot Tpoerpnwevor elyov Toppupas epanridas, 
moot de Kal Svaxpdoous Kat wwTds. emt de 
TouTos e€inma pev HV EKaTOV, 10 punma d€ Teo- 
capaKovra: émeita eAehavTwy dpywa Kal ovvwpis: 
> iA A 7 J la / 
Kal’ éva dé eimovto éAdhavtes SdvecKevacpEvot 
TpidkovTa Kal €€. 
\ 
Thy 8 GAAnv opm A€yew €ori Sucédixtov, 
e >? / \ / 
ws ev Kedadraiw dé Xexréov. epnBou pev yap 
emopmevoav eis oKTaKoolous, xpvaods exXovTes 
ie / > > a 
atepavous, Bdoes 5° edtpadets mepi xwAtovs, Dew- 
/ 1 de MN / / ? if 
pides’ 5é€ Bpayd Aelzovoa Tprakociwy, éeAedavTwv 
d€ dddvres OKTAKOOLOL. TO de Trav dyahwdreov 
™AOos od duvarov efnynoacBau: TavTwY yap Tov 
Tap avOpuro.s Acyouevev 7 7 voptlonevwrv Oedv 7 7 
Sayudvev, mpooete dé ypwwv cldwra Sujyeto, Ta 
> a 
bev Kexpvowpueva, TA 8 Hudiecpéeva orodAats 
\ a 

duaxpvoois. Kal mot TovTols ot mpoonKovTes 
po00. Kata Tas Tapadedopevas toTopias év da- 
oxevats TroAuTeAgot TapéKewrTo. elmeTto 8 adrots Kat 
Nuxros <iSwAov kat ‘Hyépas, Dis Te Kal Ovpavod, 

\ 
Kal "Hobs, Kal MeonpBpias. TO O€ T@v Xpvow- 
pdtwv Kal apyvpwudtwv mAR00s otTws av Tis 


1 Gewpldes Casaubon: Oewpla AC: Oewplac (‘religious 
delegations ”) Schweighauser. 


* dynua is an old military word meaning “ division.” 
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in beauty of equipment. After them were a 
thousand picked men, followed by the so-called 
Agema (“ Guard’’), which has the reputation of 
being the best organization of horsemen, numbering 
about a thousand. Last of all was the armoured 
cavalry, both horses and men being completely 
covered with armour in accordance with their name. 
They numbered alone one thousand five hundred. 
And all these mentioned wore purple cloaks, many 
also cloaks woven with gold and embroidered with 
figures. After them were a hundred chariots drawn 
by six horses, and forty drawn by four horses ; next 
a chariot drawn by four elephants, and another by 
a pair of elephants; and in single file followed 
thirty-six caparisoned elephants. 

It would be difficult to pursue the description of 
the rest of the procession, and it must be described 
summarily. Young men who had just come of age, 
to the number of eight hundred, and wearing gold 
crowns, marched in the line; fatted oxen, about 
one thousand; sacrificial tables,° little short of three 
hundred ;_ elephants’ tusks, eight hundred. It is 
not possible to enumerate the quantity of sacred 
images ; for statues of all beings who are said or 
held to be gods, demigods, or even heroes among 
mankind were borne along, some gilded, others 
draped in garments of gold thread. And beside all 
of them lay the sacred myths pertaining to each, 
according to the traditional accounts, in sumptuous 
editions. They were followed by representations 
of Night and Day, Earth and Heaven, and Dawn 
and Noon. One might guess how great was the 
number of gold and silver vessels in the following 


> See critical note. 
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bmovoncerev Gaov Hv Evds yap TOV hidAwv Avovuaiov 
Tob emvotoAaypadov' yidior matdes émdumrevoay 
dpyupwpata €éxovtes, wy ovdev éAdtTov’ OAK? 
elyev Spaxywaov XeAteov. Baorduxot d€ matdes mrap- 
MAGov éfaKdavor _Xpvowpara EXOVTES. €mretTa. yu- 
vaikes €k Xpvodv KaAridwy pvpo.s Eppaivov ets 
SuaKoatas. TavTais © €&fs €776puTrevov €v xpvo00- 
Toot mev popetors dySonKovTa yuvaikes, ev” apyupd- 
moo. d€ tevTakdovae KaOrwevat, ToAvTeAds Sdu- 
eokevacpeval. Kal THs pev mouTAs TA emupave- 
orara Tabra i. emuteheabevrev d€ Tay deyosveov 
Kat Hovopax.ay Kal Kuvyyeoiwy KaTa Tpudicov? 
Tpépas: év als Tas Oéas ouvererct, mMeVvTE fev TAS 
mpwras ev TO yupvaciw mavres ek ypvadv OAKeiwv 
HAceipovto Kpokivw pipw Hv dé Tatra mevreKai- 
deka, Kal KUWvayw@pivov Ta toa Kal vapdivov. 
mapamAnoiws 5€ Kal tais €Efs eloedepeto THAWwor, 
apapaKwov, ipwov, mavTa diapepovta tats «d- 
wodiats. €oTpwrTo de eis edwxlav mote pev yxida 
TpikAwa, moTé dé yxiAva mevTakdova peTa THS 
moAuteAcoTaTys Siackeuts. 6 d€ xYeLpiapos eyi- 
veto TOV Tpayparoov ju adrod TOU Baothéws. 
immov yap EXOY ered TApeTPEXE Tapa. TV 
TOUT HV, Tovs pev mpodyew keheverv, Tovs de 
emexew. Kata d€ Tos mdoTovs avTos éml Tas 
eladdous ediotdpevos os pev elofyev,® ots 8 
avékAwe, Kat Tovs duakdvous S€ Tovs Tas Tapa- 
Béceis pépovtas adTos ciofye. Kal mepimopevdmevos 


a 


e \ +0 G Se , , 
OU eV TI pOGEKa ulev, OU (Si TI POOQVETILTTTE* KQL 


: émearouarypapou Schweighauser : éricro\aypdgov A. 
2 év added by Meineke. 
3 elajyev 439 c: elonyaye A: diérarrev Diod. xxxi. 16, 2, 
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way : of only one of the king’s friends, the secretary 
Dionysius, one thousand slaves marched in the pro- 
cession carrying silver vessels, none of which weighed 
less than a thousand drachms.¢ Then came six 
hundred royal slaves with gold vessels. After them 
nearly two hundred women sprinkled scented oil 
from gold pitchers. Close upon these in the procession 
were eighty women seated in litters having gold sup- 
ports, and five hundred in litters with silver supports, 
all richly dressed. These were the most conspicuous 
features of the parade. The games, gladiatorial 
contests, and hunts took thirty days to conclude ; 
during the first five days in which spectacles were 
carried out, all persons in the gymnasium anointed 
themselves with saffron oil from golden basins ; 
these numbered fifteen, and there was an equal 
number of bowls with oil of cinnamon and nard. 
Similarly there were brought in, on the succeeding 
days, oil of fenugreek, marjoram, and orris, all of 
them rare in their fragrance. For a banquet on 
one occasion there were spread a thousand triclinia, 
on another fifteen hundred, with the most extravagant 
deckings. The management of these matters was 
undertaken by the king himself. Riding on a poor 
horse, he ran up and down the procession, command- 
ing one division to advance, another to halt. At 
the symposia he stood at the entrance introducing 
some, assigning couches to others, and he himself 
brought in the servants who carried in the dishes 
served. And going round he would seat himself 
in one place, or throw himself down in another. 


@ About 114 pounds. 
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more pev arrobéuevos petaéd Tov wpdv, ToTE be 
TO ToTiplov, aveTnda Kal peTaviaTaTo Kal Tepuyer 
Tov mOTov mpoTdcets AapBdvwv dpos aAdAoTE Trap 
dAdo, dpa Sé Kal tots axpodwact mpoomailwv. 
f rpovodons 8° emt modAd THs ovvovalas Kal moM av 
non KEexwplopevwy b1d TOV piuwv oO Baotheds 
eiaefépeto dAdos ovyKexaduppévos’ Kal els THY 
yhv éribero ds cfs dv SHra TOY pipwv: Kal THs 
ovpdwvias mpoxaoupevs dvarrndnoas yupvos® p- 
xetro Kat drrekpivero pera tev yehwroroudy, Bore 
mavras aicyvvopevouvs devyew. tadta Sé€ mavra 
auveteAéobn && dv Ta pev ex THs Aly’mrou evoodt- 
oato Tapaomovdjaas TOV Didourjtopa Baotréa mra0- 
dickov Ova, TA® dé Kal THY didAwy ovpBadAopevwr. 
icpoovAnKer d€ Kal TA TActoTAa THY tepav. 
Oavpacdvrwy dé T&v Saitupdvwv THY TE TOO 
196 Bacwréws dudvovav ws odK emidarris, GAN’ dvTws 
eTyuavys vmApxe,* . . . mpooelykev 6 Macovpios 
mept ths ev “AdcEavdpeia yeyevnuevns tao Tob 
mavta apiotov IIrodcuatov Tob DiAaddAdov Bacr- 
é€ws troptAs KaddiEewov tov ‘Pddiov toropotvra 
ev T® TeTApTw Trept “AAcEavdpetas, ds pyau “‘ mpd 
d€ Tod dpEac8ar THY KarTacKevacbcicay oKnviyv 
ev TH THs dkpas trepiBdrAw ywpls THs TOV oTpa- 
TWTGY Kal TeXVITOY Kat TapemOnUwY bTodoyAs 


1 cuyKexaduupévos 439 d: Kexaduumévos A. 

2 yuuvds added from Diodorus. 

3 ra added by Musurus. 

4 Hither ve in the first line of the paragraph should be 
deleted, or, assuming the lacuna, we should supply some- 
thing like cal rhy ris ravyybpews weyaderdrnra (Meyer), ‘the 
magnificence of the celebration.” 
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At one moment he would throw aside a morsel or 
a cup just as he had put them to his lips, and jumping 
up suddenly, he would change his place or walk 
round among the drinkers, receiving toasts standing 
sometimes by one, sometimes by another, at the 
same time laughing at the entertainments. When 
the party had been going on a long time and many 
had already withdrawn, the king’ was brought in 
by the mime-performers entirely wrapped up, and 
deposited on the ground as though he were one of 
the performers. When the symphony ¢ sounded the 
challenge, he would leap up and dance naked and 
act with the clowns, so that every one departed in 
shame. All these celebrations were paid for partly 
from funds which he had appropriated in Egypt 
when he broke his treaty with King Ptolemy 
Philometor, who was then a lad, and partly from 
contributions by his friends. He had also plundered 
most of the temples. 

The guests ® expressed their wonder at the state 
of the king’s mind, judging that he was not illustri- 
ous, but really insane,’ . . . Masurius then added an 
account of the procession which was arranged in 
Alexandria by the most excellent king Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; this is recorded by Callixeinus of 
Rhodes in the fourth book of his work on Alexandria. 
He says%: “ Before I begin I will describe the 
pavilion which was set up inside the enclosure. of 
the citadel, at a distance from the place where the 
soldiers, artisans, and tourists were entertained. 


« For the musical instrument thus named see 193e, note g. 
> At the dinner of Larensis. 
¢ Of. 193d, note. See critical note. 
@ F.H.G. iii. 58. 
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eSqynoopar Kani) yap els drrepBodny agta, TE 
ba dicoffs eyevnOn. TO pev odv péyeDos adths éExaTov 
TpidKovra, KAivas emrudeXOMevov KUKAw, SiaoKEeUTY 
& «iye’ tovatrnv. Kloves SueotdOnoav® EvAwvoe 
mévTe pev KaTa mAevpay EexdoTnv Tob pjKoUS 
MEVTNKOVTATHXELS TpPOS Vifos, Evi dé EAdTTOUS KATO. 
mAdtos: ef dv éemvotvAov Kabnpp.dc0n TeTpdywvor, 
bmepeidov THY ovpTacay Tob oupTocio oTéyny. 
avtn &° éverreTaoOn Kata, wéoov odpavicokw KoKKLVO- 
Badet mepirdcdKm, Kal’ éxdtepov de pepos «ixe 
doKkods pecorcUKols EuTreTaopacL TUpywTols KaT- 
c elAnuevas,® ev ais haTrvwipata ypamTa KaTa jEecov 
eréraxto. Tov de KLOveDY ot pev TETOAPES wot 
wrto goivéw, ot 8 ava [Lécov Ovpowv eixov 
pavraciav. ToUTw 5° éxrds mepiotudos é emeTtoinro 
odpuys Tats _ TpLot mAeupais Kapapwrnv eéxovoa 
oreyny, &v Hh THv TY KATAKEYLEVOV aKoAovbiav 
éoTravar ovveBawev. ws TO pev éevTds avdAatas 
mepeixeTo ouwiKivais, emi b€ TOV ava fécov 
d xwp&v Sopat Onpiwy mapddo€ou Kal TH moira 
Kal Tots peyelecw expeuavto. TO Se eptéyov 
avrny BrrauBpov puppivats Kat dddvats aAdows TE 
emuTndelous épveow evyeyovet ovvnpepes. TO & 
edapos mav avec KATETETAITO mavrotots. 1, yap 
Atyuntos Kal dud, TV To TEpLexovTOS dépos 
edKpaciay Kal oud TOUS Knmevovras TAQ oTraviws 
Kal Kal’ adpav eveornKvtav ev ET épous pudopeva. 
ToTrots aplova yevvG Kat dua mavTds, Kal ovTE 


1 ® eixe Schweighiuser: dé éyer A. 


2 dvecrdOnoavy Musurus: 9’ éordénoay A. 
3 xarewnuévas Schweighauser: xarecAnupmévas A. 
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For it proved to be extraordinarily beautiful and 
well worth hearing about. As for its size, it could 
hold one hundred and thirty couches in a circle, 
and its decoration was as follows. Wooden columns 
were set up at regular intervals, five on each long 
side, rising fifty cubits in height, but four on each 
of the other sides “; upon these was fitted a square 
epistyle which held up the entire roof sheltering 
the symposium. This roof was draped with a 
circular canopy in scarlet edged with white, covering 
the middle of it; while on either side it had beams 
concealed by tapestries with white stripes draped 
voluminously ® about them ; between the beams were 
painted panels set in order. Of the columns four ¢ 
were shaped like palm-trees, but those which stood 
in the middle had the appearance of Bacchic wands. 
Outside the columns, on three sides, was a portico 
with a peristyle, having a vaulted roof, and here 
the retinues of the guests could stand. Inside, the 
pavilion was surrounded with Phoenician @ curtains, 
except that the spaces between columns were hung 
with the pelts of animals, extraordinary in variety 
and in size. The outer side of the enclosing curtains, 
exposed to the air, was roofed with branches of 
myrtle and laurel and other boughs that were suit- 
able, The floor was entirely strewn with all sorts 
of flowers. For Egypt, both because of the temperate 
quality of its atmosphere, and also because its gar- 
deners can grow plants which are either rare or found 
only at a regular season in other regions, produces 
flowers in abundance and throughout the whole year, 


@ lit. ‘‘ five on each side of longitude—but one less accord- 
ing to latitude.” _ © Jit. “ tower-fashion.” 
¢ Those at the corners. @ or, “red.” 
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podov ovre Nevedeovteaane ie padtws dvBos eK- 
dureiv odfev oddémoT ciwbev. bud 67) Kal KaTa 
péoov Xeydva Tijs brrodoxjs TOTE yevnGetons 
e mapdsogos % pavracia’ tots E€vois KaTEOTN. TO 
yap els play edpeORvat orepavwow ovK av duvn- 
Oévra ev ay monev prdios, rabra, Kat T@ ANGEL 
TOV KAaTaKEyLeveoy exopnyetro® els TovsS orepdvous 
adbdvws Kal els TO THS oKnvis edadpos KaTeré- 
maoto xvonv, Yeiov TiWds ws aAnO&s amoTedobvTa 
Acydvos mpdocoyuw. dréKetTo be emt pev TOV THS 
oKnvas TapacTddwv léa pappdpwa TOV TposTanv 
TeXVUT@V éxarév. ev dé Tals ava pécov xwpais 
mivakes TOV LiKvwvikdv Cwypadwv, evad\Aaé 8° 
émiAextou elkaciat mavrota® Kal xuraves xpvao- 
f ugets epamrides Te KdAMOTAaL, TUES pev elkovas 
€xovoar Tov Baothéwy evudacpevas, at d€ puduKds 
dvabéceis. drrepdvey be Torey Oupeot mrepréKewro 
evarrdd€ a apyupot Te Kal xpvool.* ev dé tats emavw 
ToUTWY Xapats ovoats _OKTamnXeow dv7pa, Kar 
eokevaoTo KaTad pev TO pHKOs THs oKyvis €& ev 
Exatépa mAcupa, KaTa TAATOS Sé TéTTApa* CUpTOOLG 

. TE avTia dA Acov ev? adtots TpayiK@v Te Kal 
197 K@pLUK@Y Kal carupixay Cawv dAn Owvov eXOvTWV 

/ \ 

iwarvopov, ols TapeKerto Kal ToTHpia xpvod. 
kata pécov 5€ TOV dvtpwv viudar ercidOnoav, ev 


1 A second rére after gayracla deleted by Schweighiuser. 
2 exopnyetro A: éxexopiynro Meineke. 
3 ravrota. Schweighiuser : mavroto A. 
4 dpyupot . . . xpvoot Casaubon: dpyvpar . . . xpuoal A. 
5 év added by Casaubon. 


2 rapacrddées are terminal piers, Lat. antae. 

> There were three chief schools, Helladic, Asiatic, and 
Sicyonian, the last headed by Eupompus (Pliny, xxxv. 10. 36). 
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and it is not easy, as a rule, for the rose or the wall- 
flower or any other flower to fail entirely. There- 
fore, since the entertainment which was given at 
that time took place in the middle of winter, the 
scene which presented itself to the eyes of the 
guests passed belief. For flowers which, in any 
other city, could have been found only with difficulty 
to make up a single wreath, were lavished without 
stint in a wealth of wreaths upon the multitude 
of reclining guests, and, moreover, lay scattered 
profusely on the floor of the pavilion, truly presenting 
the picture of an extraordinarily beautiful meadow. 
At the columns? which supported the pavilion were 
placed marble figures, a hundred in all, the work 
of the foremost artists. in the intercolumniations 
were paintings by artists of the Sicyonian school,’ 
alternating with a great variety of selected portraits ; 
also there were tunics of cloth of gold and most 
beautiful military cloaks, some having portraits of 
the kings woven in them, others depicting subjects 
taken from mythology. Above these oblong shields 
were hung all round, alternately of silver and of 
gold. And in the spaces above these again, each 
measuring eight cubits, recesses were constructed, 
six on each of the longer sides of the pavilion, and 
four on the narrower sides °; and in these recesses 
were representations of drinking-parties arranged 
to face one another, composed of figures taken from 
tragedy, comedy, and satyric drama, wearing real 
clothing, and beside them lay cups of gold. In 
the spaces between the recesses were left niches,? 

¢ For whos and widros, “longitudinal”’’ and “ latitudinal,”’ 


see 196 b, note. 
4 This meaning of v¥udy apparently occurs only here, but 
there is no reason, with Kaibel, to suspect it. 
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ais EKELVTO AcAguxot Xpvoot Tpimodes dTmoorTnpwar 
EXOVTES. Kara be TOV dpnAdrarov TOTrOV THs 
opodys aeTol KaTa mpoowrov Hoav aj Awy xpvaot, 
TEVTEKAWEKATIIX ELS TO péyeos. exewTo O€ KXtva 
xXpucat opuyyomodes ev tats dvat TAcupats éxatov 
7 yap KaTa mpdcwrov axis" dpeir” dvarren Taper. 
Tavrous & dppirarror dAoupyets UTECTPWYTO THS 
mpoTns epeas, Kal TEploTpwmaTa Tro“KiAa Suamrperh 
Tats téxvats émhv. pura dé Ilepovxai rv diva. 
pécov THY Tod@v ywpav exddAumrov, aKpiBH TIHV 
evypappiav Tv evudacpevwy exovoar Cwdiwv. 
mapeTeOnoay dé Kal tpimodes Tots KaTaKewpevols 
xXpvaot Svaxdatot Tov ap.Op.or, wor’ eivat dUo KATA 
KAiay, er apyupav SveSpery. ek 6€ TOV omobev 
T™pos THY dirrvespy® éxaTov apyupat AeKkadvar Kal 
Kataxvoets ical mapeKewTo. ememryer Se Too 
ovpmociov KaTavTiKpd Kal érépa KAWY pds THY 
Tov KvAikwy Kal TmoTnpiwy TOV te AoiT@v TV 
T™pos THY xphow avynKdrvTwr® KaTacKevacpaTwv 
exbeow: & 57 TdavTa xpvod te Hv Kal didALOa, 
favpacta tats Téxvais. TovTwy dé THY pev KaTa 
Lépos KaTaoKevty Kal Ta yévn WaKpov emrepaivero 
pou dn Aody: TO O€ Tob orab od ™\nbos els pdpea 
TaAavTa apyupiov THY ovpTracay eixe KATAGKEUHY. 

“Hyets de ézred2) Ta Kara Thy oKnvny dueAnAV- 
Bape, Towmaoucla Kal THY Tis Tops e€nynow. 
qyeto yap Sia Tob Kata THY TOAW oTadiov. 


1 awis Wilamowitz: dys A. 
2 dmréduyw Rohde: drow A. 
3 kal after dvnxdvrwy deleted by Casaubon. 


* Of silver (srocrjuar’ dpyvpi)? So Meineke. 
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in which were set up Delphic tripods of gold, with 
supports beneath. Along the topmost space in 
the ceiling gold eagles faced each other, fifteen 
cubits in length. On the two sides® were set a 
hundred gold couches with feet shaped like Sphinxes; 
for the apse facing the entrance was left open. 
On the couches were spread purple rugs made of 
wool of the first quality, with pile on both sides ; 
and over them were counterpanes embroidered with 
exquisite art. Smooth?’ Persian carpets covered 
the space in the middle trodden by the feet, having 
beautiful designs of figures woven in them with 
minute skill. Beside the guests, as they reclined, 
were set three-legged tables of gold, two hundred in 
number, making two to each couch; they were set 
upon silver rests. Behind them, ready for the hand- 
washing, were a hundred silver basins and the same 
number of pitchers. In full sight of the company 
was built another couch also for the display of the 
goblets and cups and all the rest of the utensils 
appropriate to use on the occasion; all of these 
were of gold and studded with gems, wonderful in 
their workmanship. Now it clearly appeared to me 
that it would be tedious to explain the materials 
and styles of all these vessels; but the weight of 
them all, taken together in a single mass, was about 
ten thousand silver talents.¢ 

“Since we have described the pavilion and its 
contents, we will now give an account of the pro- 
cession. It was held in the city?’ stadium. At 


> Of the pavilion. 

© This word (yAal, ‘‘smooth”’) is used as a substantive in 
late Greek, meaning “carpets.” 

4 Nearly three hundred tons. ¢ Alexandria. 
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d mparn 8° eBadulev 7 ‘Ewogopou: Kal yap dipxny 
elyev 77 Top kal? dv o Tpoetpnuevos aoTNp 
paiverat xpovov. ere 7 Tots Tay Bao ew 
yovebor KATWVOUAT LEVY. pera dé tavTas at 
Tov Bed amdvriy, otkelay exovoat Ths qTept 
exactov" avT&v ioropias SiacKevny. TI de tehev- 
Talay ‘Eozépov ovveBawev civat, THS cpas els 
ToUTO® cuvayovons TOV Kaipdv. Ta S€ KATA [Epos 
avT@v «lt tis eldevar Bovderau, Tas TOV TEVT- 

e eTnpiowy ypapas AapBaverv emoKkorrelTw. THs de 

vovvovaKhs Tops mp@rou mev mpojecav ot TOV 
dxAov aveipyovtes LAnvoi, Toppupas xAapwdas, 
of b€ dowiKidas nupreopevor. TouTois O° em Kco- 
Aovlovvy Udtvpot Kal” exaorov Tob atadiov pépos 
elxoot, Aaprddas dépovtes Kiscivas* dSiaxypvoovs. 
pel” _ovs Nias xpuods €xovoa mrépuyas. épepov 
8 abrar Ovpwarypia éEamryn Kuootvors diaxpvaous 
KAwol® Sdtakexoopnuéeva, Cwwrtods évdeduKviar 
xit@vas, adrat dé moddv Kdcpov xpvootyv mept- 

f Keiwevar. peta d€ TavTas elmeTo Bwpos eEdanxus 
dumrAobs Kiooivyn dvddAddu Siaxpvow TreTUKACpEVOS, 
exwv apméAwov xpvcotv artédavov pecodcvKots 
puitpats SveAnppevor. emnkodAovlovv 8 adtT@ 
maides €v yiT@ou moppupois, ABavwrov Kal 
apvpvav, ete S€ KpdKov emt ypvodv palovouwy 
épovtes ExaTov clikoor. pel? ots Uatupor Teo- 
capdKovTa eoTehavwevor Kioatvois ypuacois oTe- 
1 + added by Kaibel. 2 éxacrov Wilamowitz: éxdorwy A. 

3 toro A: rodrov Kaibel. 


4 Perhaps a mistake; cf. Namrddes Sidxpvoo 198 Ff. 
5 k\wot Adam: kawwou A. 


2 Venus. 
> Ptolemy Philadelphus married his sister Arsinoé (F'.H.@. 
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the head marched the ‘division of the Morning 
Star ’¢ because the procession began at the time that 
star appears. Then came that part of the procession 
which was named from the parents of the king and 
queen.? After these came the divisions named from 
all the gods, having decorative symbols appropriate 
to the story of each divinity. “The last division, as 
it happened, was that of the Evening Star, since the 
season of the year brought the time consumed by 
the procession down to that point. If anyone 
wishes to learn the details, let him take and study 
the records of the quadrennial games. In the 
Dionysiac procession, there marched at the head 
Sileni who kept back the crowds ; they were dressed 
in purple riding-cloaks, some in red. These were 
closely followed by Satyrs, twenty at each end of 
the stadium, carrying torches ornamented with gilt 
ivy-leaves.4 After these came Victories with gold 
wings. These carried censers nine feet high, 
ornamented with gilt ivy-sprays; the women had 
on embroidered tunics, and their persons were 
covered with much gold jewelry. After them 
followed a double altar nine feet long, ornamented 
in high relief with gilt ivy-foliage, and having a gold 
crown of grape-leaves twined with striped white 
ribbons. Following this came one hundred and 
twenty boys in purple tunics, carrying frankincense 
and myrrh, and, moreover, saffron upon gold trenchers. 
After them marched forty Satyrs crowned with gold 
iii. 534, Athen. 621 a). Their parents were Ptolemy Soter 
and Berenice. 

¢ 4.e. it was the middle of winter, and the parade lasted 
from the morning to the evening star. The expression is 
clumsy, but not incorrect. See critical note. 


@ See critical note. 
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pdvous: Ta O€ owpara ot pev EKEXpUTO doTpeiw, 
198 twes Se pidtwm Kal Xpwpacw ETEpOLs. epepov 
d€ Kal obToL orépavov Xpuoody €€ aprédov Kal 
Kiaoo = elpyaopevov. pe? ots LuAnvoi dvo ev 
Toppupats _XAapdor Kal Kpymiov Aevkats. cixe 
avT@v Oo ev meTAGOV Kal KnpdKevov xpvoody, 

6 6 odhmuyya.. péaos be tovtwr eBad.lev dvnp 
peilov ni TetTpamnxvs ev tpayikh Sdvabéoer Kal 
TpoowT, pepav xpuaobv "ApadGetas Képas' Os 
Tpoonyopevero "Enavros. a) yur TepiKaAde- 
oTaTn Kal ton? Kata TO péyebos el7eTO TOMG 
b xpvo® Kat Svampemet xera@ve’ KeKOOPLNMEVN, 
Pepovea TH pev pod TOV xeipav otepavov TeEp- 
oeas,* 7H 8 érépa paBdov dotivikos: éxadX<iTo 
dé atrty Ilevrerynpis. tavtrn 8 em ccAovbovy 
*Qpar ai® réooapes Sueokevacpéevas Kal eKdoTH 
fépovoa Tovs idlovs Kaptovs. éxdmeva TovTwY 
Ouprarnpea dvo kioowa. eK xpvood e€amnyn Kat 
Bwpos ava pécov ToUTwY TeTpayovos xXpucod. 
Kal maAw Ldtvpor oreddvouvs €xovtes Kiooivous 
xpvoods, _ Powrxidas meptBeBAnwevor éfepov 8 
ot pev olivoxdnv xpvonv, ot d€ Kapynotov. pO? 
ovs émopeveTo DiAickos 6 montis lepeds BV 
c Avovdcou Kat aves of mept tov Avdvucov Texvirat. 
TovTwy & epetiis epepovTo AcAguxot Tpimodes, 
dOAa, Tols TaV abAntay Xopnyots, O pev mavduKos® 
evvea TXdV TO vifos, 6 S€ TnXdV SwdeKa 6 TAY 


1 4» added by Kaibel. kat ton added by Meyer. 
3 yi7révu added by Meyer. 
4 mrepoéas C: mepoatas A. 5 ai added by Kaibel. 


6 madixos Kaibel (radicxwy Schweighiuser matching 
avdpov): mardioxos A. 
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crowns in ivy pattern; their bodies were smeared 
in some cases with purple, in others with vermilion 
and other colours. These also wore a gold crown 
wrought in grape and ivy patterns. After them came 
two Sileni in purple riding-cloaks and white shoes. 
One of them wore a broad-brimmed hat and held a 
herald’s staff of gold, the other carried a trumpet. 
Between these walked a man over six feet tall, in 
tragic costume and mask, carrying a gold horn of 
plenty ; he was called ‘ The Year.’ He was followed 
by a very beautiful woman as tall as he, dressed in 
a striking tunic and adorned with much gold, and 
carrying in one hand a crown of persea,? in the other 
a palm-branch ; she was called ‘ Lustrum.’® She 
was closely followed by the four Seasons gaily dressed 
and each carrying the fruits appropriate to her. 
Next these were two censers, nine feet tall, orna- 
mented with ivy pattern in gold; also a square 
altar between them, of gold. Again came Satyrs 
wearing gold ivy-crowns and clad in red tunics ; 
some carried a gold wine-pitcher, others a gold 
goblet. After them marched the poet Philiscus, 
who was a priest of Dionysus, and all the guild of 
the artists of Dionysus.° Next were borne Delphic 
tripods, being prizes for the managers of the athletes ; 
the one intended for the manager of the boys’ class 
was thirteen and a half feet high, the other, for the 
manager of the adults’ class, was eighteen feet. 


@ An Egyptian plant (Mimusops Schimperi, Hort). 

+ A mevrernpls, here rendered ‘lustrum,’ was a period of 
four years, or a festival held once in that period. 

¢ The “‘artists of Dionysus” was a later name for actors. 
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avep@v. pero TovTous tetpaxvichos m™7x@v TEo~ 
capeckaloeKa, OKTO) be TO dros, NYETO b70 
dvdpav dydojKovTa Kal éxaTov, emt dé tTavTys 
emhv dyahwa Atovtcov Sexamnxv omevBov eK 
Kapxnalov Xpvood, xurdva mroppupodv exov dud- 
meCov Kal em adrod KpoxwTov Svapavy: tepe- 
eBeBAnro de iudrvov Tmoppupoby Xpuoorroixidoy. 
TPO€KELTO d€ adrod Kparnp Aaxwvicos xpvaods 
petpyT@v dexaTrévTe Kal Tplmous xpvaots, ep’ 
od Ovupuatypiov xpvoobdv Kat diddar dvo0 xpvoat, 
Kacias' peoral Kal KpoKov. meptexetto 5 adT@ 
Kal oKlas €K Kioood Kal dyuréhou Kal THs Aoumijs 
oTrwpas KEKOOUNLEVN, TMpoonpTnvTo be Kal oré- 
pavor Kal Tawviae Kal Ovpoor Kab TopTrave. Kal 
puitpae mpoowrmd TE OaTUpiKd Kal KwMpLKa Kal 
Tpayucd.. TH Sé TeTPAKUKAw 1. 3 depetg kes 
tépevat Kal tepootoAoral® Kat Biacot mavTodamoi 
kal Ta Aikva dépovoa. peta d€ Tatra Makéras 
at Kadovpevat MiuadAdves xat Baoodpar xat 
Avdai, Katakexyvpevar Tas Ttplyas Kal eorepava- 
pevar Twes pev Opeow, ai dé pidake* Kal apméAw 
Kal Kioo@: Katetyov dé Tals yxepoly at pev ey- 
xeupidua, at de ogers. pera de Tatras qYETO 
TeTpakuKdos mxX@v OKTa mAdros bo avopav 
éénkovta, ep As dyaAwa Nvons oKTaTNXV a.0)- 
pevor, evdeduKos pev Oarbwov xiTOva xpuvcoToiktArov, 


1 kaolas 201 a: xacolas AC. 

2 érnkodovGovy or elrovro to be supplied (Schweighiuser). 

3 lepooro\ucral Rohde : mepoeoreneral A. Schweighiauser’s 
mépvor Tedeoral, ‘last year’s initiates,” is palaeographically 
more attractive. 

* witaxe Kaibel: uidam& AC. 
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After these came a four-wheeled cart, twenty-one 
feet long and twelve feet wide, drawn by one hundred 
and eighty men ; in this stood a statue of Dionysus, 
fifteen feet tall, pouring a libation from a gold 
goblet, and wearing a purple tunic extending to 
the feet, over which was a transparent saffron coat ; 
but round his shoulders was thrown a purple mantle 
spangled with gold. In front of him lay a gold 
Laconian mixing-bowl holding one hundred and fifty 
gallons*; also a gold tripod, on which lay a gold 
censer and two saucers of gold full of cassia and 
saffron. Over him stretched a canopy decorated 
with ivy, grape-vine, and the other cultivated fruits, 
and hanging to it also were wreaths, ribbons, Bacchic 
wands, tambourines, fillets, and satyric, comic, and 
tragic masks. The cart (was followed) by priests and 
priestesses and those who had charge of the sacred 
vestments,® sacred guilds® of every description, and 
women carrying the winnowing-fans.4 Next came 
Macedonian bacchants, the so-called ‘ Mimallones,’ 
and ‘ Bassarae’ and ‘ Lydian women,’ ¢ with hair 
streaming down and crowned with wreaths, some 
of snakes, others of smilax and vine-leaves and ivy ; 
in their hands some held daggers, others snakes. 
After these women came a four-wheeled cart twelve 
feet wide and drawn by sixty men, in which was 
seated an image of Nysa, twelve feet high; she 
had on a yellow tunic with gold spangles, and was 


@ Fifteen times the capacity of an Athenian amphora 
(uerpynr}s) or ordinary wine-jar. Though the Macedonian 
perpnTys was smaller, the figures here given are based on 
the Athenian, in order to avoid fractions. 

& See crit. note. 6 See 186 a, note a. 

@ The mystica vannus Iacchi. 

¢ All names of female devotees of Dionysus. 
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tudrvov dé Tppieoro Aakwvexov. dvioraro de" 
TobTo pnxaviKds ovdevos TAs XElpas mpoodyovTos 
Kal ometaav ex xpvojs didAns yada madw exdbnro. 
cixe d€ €v TH aprorepa Ovpoov eoreppevov pitpats. 
auTn © éotedavwro Kooi xpvo® Kat Borpvoe 
duadBors mroduTeAgow. lye S€ oKidda Kal emt 
Tov ywudv THs TeTpaKUKAov KaTeTETTHyecaV 
Aapmades Sudypvoot tértapes. Es elAKeTo GAAy 
TETpaKUKAOS pKos TmXY@V e€lKoot,” mAdTos €K- 
Kaldeka, U0 avdp@v tpiaxosiwy: ed ts KaT- 
eokevaoTo Anvos TnXa@V €lKooL Tecodpwv, TAATOS 
mevrekaideka, mAnpns oaTadvdAfs. emdtovy sé 
éEjkovra LaTupot mpos avdAcov adovres péAos 
emAnviov, epevorH Ket oe adrots LuAnves. Kat dv 
oAns THs 6500 TO yAedxos Eppet. efijs edepero 
TETpaKUKAOS pAjKos m™X@v elkoow mévTe, mAdTOS 
TevoapekaideKa, % jyeTo S€ b70 dv8Spav éfarootwv 
ep Hs Hv doKos TploxiAtous eXav jeTpyTas, eK 
TrapoaAdv? Eppapujevos” Eppet d¢€ Kal obTOS Kar, 
putKpov divuepevos KaTa Taoav THY ddV. Hko- 
Aovbovv 8 atr@ Udrvpor Kat LiAnvol éxatov 
etxoot eorepavenpevor, épovTes ot prev olvoxdas, 
ot de gudras, ot dé OnpuxActous peydras, TavTa. 
xpuod. EXOmevos TyeTo KpaTnp apyupods <Eaxo- 
atous XwpOv pweTpntas emt TeTpaKvKAov éAxoperns 
bm6 dvd p@v éfaxooiwy. elye 6€ bm0 TA xetAn 
Kal Ta OTA Kal to tHhv Baow Coda TETOPEvJLEVA, 
Kat dia pécov éoteddvwto orepdvey xXpvo® 


1 6¢ Schweighauser: 64 AC. 

2 Another number, not less than zévre, has been lost, 
since the length of the cart here given is less than that of 
the wine-press. 
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wrapped in a Laconian shawl. Moreover, this image 
could rise up automatically without anyone putting 
his hands to it, and after pouring a libation of milk 
from a gold saucer it would sit down again. It 
held in the left hand a Bacchic wand bound with 
fillets. Moreover, Nysa wore a crown of gold ivy- 
leaf and very rich grape-clusters of jewels. She 
also had a canopy, and at the corners of the cart 
were fastened four torches with gold bands. Next 
there followed another four-wheeler, thirty ¢ feet 
long, twenty-four feet wide, drawn by three hundred 
men ; in this was set up a wine-press thirty-six feet 
long, twenty-two and a half feet wide, full of grapes. 
And sixty Satyrs trod them while they sang a 
vintage song to the accompaniment of pipes, and a 
Silenus superintended them. The new wine streamed 
through the whole line of march. Next came a four- 
wheeled cart. thirty-seven and a half feet long, 
twenty-one feet wide, and drawn by six hundred 
men; in it was a wine skin holding thirty thousand 
gallons, stitched together from leopard pelts ; this 
also trickled over the whole line of march as the wine 
was slowly let out. Following the skin came a hundred 
and twenty crowned Satyrs and Sileni, some carrying 
wine-pitchers, others shallow cups, still others large 
deep cups—everything of gold. Immediately next 
to them passed a silver mixing-bowl holding six 
thousand gallons, in a cart drawn by six hundred 
men. It bore, beneath the brim and handles and 
under the base, figures of beaten metal, and round 
the middle ran a gold band, like a wreath, studded 


@ See critical note. 


8 After rapdaiav AC have the gloss depudrwr, deleted by 
Meineke. 
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diariOw. Es epepeTo KuAiKeta apyupd dwodeKa- 
™XN 880, oysos amx@v e€: tatra 8 elyev dives 
TE dic pwr7ipua Kal ev tats ydorpats KUKAw Kal 
ent tv Today Ca tpinuimyiyn’ Kal myxvata 
mAnOe. ToAAd. Kat AovTfpes peyddro. SéKa Kat 
Kpathpes éxkaideka, vy ot petilous éxwpovv 
peTpytTas TpidKovTa, ot 8 €AdyvoTou TévTe. <€iTa 
A€Byntes Badavwrol® cikoor Técoapes em” eyyvO7jKats 
mavtes®? Kal Anvol apyupat dvo, ef’ av joav Bikou 
€lKOOL Téooapes, tpamela te dAdpyupos SwieKd- 
mxvs Kat dAAar €eEamrHyvets _Tpudkovra. mpos be 
Tovrous Tpimodes _Téooapes, av els pev elye THY 
mepiweTpov mxOv exkaideka, KaTapyupos av 
dAos, ot 5é tpets edXdtroves dvTes SidALHor Kara 
peoov. brhpxov. peta Tovtovs edepovto Aed- 
pikol Tplmrodes dpyvpot dydoxKovra Tov apiOudr, 
eAdrrous TOV MPOELPNHLVOM, av at yoviot ... 
TETPApETPHTOL, dpiat elKoor Kal €, dudoper 
Tavabyvaixot dexacs, purrhpes eKaTov €€yKovTa" 
TOUTWY 6 [LEeyLOTOS ay petpnTa@v &, 6 dé eAdxLoTOS 
dvo. Tatra pev ody Hv dmavra dpyupa. 
"Eyopevor S€ TovTwy éemdutevov ot Ta Xpvow- 
para, pepovtes, Kpathpas Aakwvixods TérTapas 
EXovTas atepavous aprreXivous .. . TETpapLeTpr)- 


tov’ érepor, Kopwotovpyets dvo—otro. 8 elyov 


1 rpinuijxn Schweighauser: rpla yurrhyn A. 
2 @ before Badavwrol deleted by Kaibel, cf 210 a: Bada- 
vwrol O. Jahn, cf. 502 a: Baywrol A. 
3 rdvres Kaibel: révre A. 
* rerpauérpyro Meineke: rerpduerpo. A. The lacuna may 
have read {qa elxov TETOpeUMeV a. (Dobree), ‘‘and they had 
figures of beaten metal.” 
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with jewels. Next were carried two silver stands 
for drinking-cups, eighteen feet long and nine feet 
in height; these had end-ornaments on top, and on 
the swelling sides all round as well as on the legs were 
carved figures, many in number, two and three feet 
high. And there were ten large basins and sixteen 
mixing-bowls, the larger of which held three hundred 
gallons, while the smallest held fifty. Then there 
were twenty-four cauldrons ornamented with an 
acorn boss, all of them on stands; and two silver 
wine-presses, on which were twenty-four jars, a table 
of solid silver eighteen feet long, and thirty more 
tables nine feet long. Added to these were four 
tripods, one of which had a circumference of twenty- 
four feet, plated throughout with silver, while 
the other three, which were smaller, were studded 
with jewels in the centre. After these were borne 
along Delphic tripods of silver, eighty in number, 
but smaller than those just mentioned; at their 
corners (were figures in beaten metal®%), and the 
tripods had a capacity of forty gallons. There were 
twenty-six water-jars, sixteen Panathenaic amphoras, 
one hundred and sixty wine-coolers; of these the 
largest contained sixty gallons, the smallest twenty. 
All these vessels were of silver. 

«‘ Next to these in the procession came those who 
carried the gold utensils, four Laconian mixing- 
bowls with bands of vine-leaves . . .* others with 
a capacity of forty gallons; and two of Corinthian 
workmanship, on stands; these had on the brim 


@ See critical note. 


5 rerpauérpnrot A: rterpamerpytous Schweighduser. But 
several words have been lost. 
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x / a / ~ A 
dvwbev kabjueva mepipavh TeTopevpéva CHa Kat 
lon an / / 
ev T@ TpaxyjAw Kal év Tats ydotpais mpoc- 
lot > 

Tuma emedA@s memounuéva’ exwper 8° EKaorTos 
\ / > 

petpntas oKTw@—ém” eyyvOrjKats. Kat Anvos, Ev 
A nt ee / € a , CEEW 4 ~ 

£4 Hoav Bixou dé€ka, dAKeia dvo, ExadTEpov xwpodv 
Lh / ~ 

petpntas mrévre, KwOwves' SysvetpyToe dvo, puKTH- 
a \ 

pes etkoot vo, Ov 6 péytoTos exwper peTpyTas 

TpidKovTa, 6 dé eAdyLoTos eTPHTHY. emdpTrEvTaV 

a \ 
d€ Tpimodes xpvool peyddrou TéTTApes* Kal YpvTw- 
Ax ~ ) / @ an SY WA 

patoOnkn xpvofh suddlos mnxyadv déxa typos, 

éxovoa Bacpovs €&, ev ois Kal CHa TeTpamdAaoTa 

~ \ 

emipeADs remroinpeva, ToAAG Tov apiOuov: Kat 

A 7 \ Cae: / /, > a 

KvAiketa S¥o Kal Badia dSidxpvca dvo- eyyvOFjKat 
a ey _ 

200 Xpvoat TETPATIHVELS dvo, adAAa é€AdtTous Tpels, 

Yi 

ddpiar déxa, Bwuos tpimnyvs, palovouta etKoor 

mévrTe. peta d€ Tabta emopevovTo traides yxirvou 

Kal é€akdavol evocduKdtes yiT@vas AevKOUs, eoTE- 

pavwpevor of wev Kiao®@, of dé mitt: Ov dvakdaror 

fev Kal mevTnKOVTAa xoels elyov ypuacots, TETpa- 

Kdatot dé apyupods, Erepor S€ TpiaKdotor Kal 
yr > ~ 

elKoot apuxrnpa. epepov xpvod, ot Se apyupa. 

pel? ovs dAAou maides Eepov Kepapiua ™pos THY 
Too yAvivopob xpetav, @v eiKoou pev Hv yxpvod, 

mevTyKovTa de apyupa, Tplardovo. d€ KeKNpo- 

\ 

b ypapnpeva Xpopace mavroious. Kal Kepaobevraw 
év tats ddpiacs Kat miBous mavTes Koopiws éydv- 
KavOnoav ot ev TH oTadin.”’ 

“REF /, re / / 
hs tovtous Katadéyer teTpamyyers tpamrélas 

272 @ A , »” A , 
ep dv ToAAG Deas d&va ToAVTEADS KaTeoKevacpMEeva 


1 cdOwves 483 f: kwOdvar A. 
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seated figures in beaten metal, very striking ; and 
on the neck and round the bowl were figures in 
relief, carefully fashioned ; the capacity of each was 
eighty gallons. There was also a press containing 
ten wine-jars, two basins, each holding fifty gallons, 
two drinking-cups holding twenty gallons, twenty- 
two wine-coolers ; of these the largest held three 
hundred gallons, the smallest ten. Four large gold 
tripods were carried in the procession ; and there 
was a gold chest for gold vessels, studded with jewels 
and having a height of fifteen feet, with six shelves, 
on which stood a great number of figures carefully 
fashioned, four spans high; there were also two 
stands for cups, and two glass vessels studded with 
jewels ; two gold stands six feet high, beside three 
smaller ones, ten water-jars, an altar four and a half 
feet high, and twenty-five bread-plates. After all 
this there marched one thousand six hundred boys 
who had on white tunics and wore crowns, some of 
ivy, others of pine ; two hundred and fifty of them 
carried gold pitchers, four hundred, silver pitchers ; 
while another band of three hundred and twenty 
bore gold or silver wine-coolers. After them other 
boys carried jars intended to be used for sweetmeats ; 
twenty of these were of gold, fifty of silver, and 
three hundred were adorned with encaustic paintings 
in all sorts of colours. And since the mixtures had 
already been made in the water-jars and casks, all 
persons in the stadium were duly showered with 
sweetness.” 

Next to these in his * catalogue were six-foot tables 
on which were borne remarkable scenes lavishly re- 


¢ Callixeinus, 196 a. 
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TEpLyyEeTo Oedpara. ev ols Kal 6 Ths LepweAns 
OdAapos, ev @ EXovor xiT@vas Twes Svaxpdaous 
Kal _ABoxodyjrous TOV TohuTenTa. ovK dfvov 
ov mapadurety THvoE “THY TEeTpaKUKAOV, [LAKOS 
ovoav myxav eikoow do, mAdTOS dexarecodpwy, 
bro dvd p@v éAcomevny TEVTAKOOLWV" eb Hs 
dvTpov jv Bald Kad? drepBodny Kioo@ Kal pire. 
€k TovUTOUV TeEpLoTEpat Kal pdcoat Kal tpuydves 
Kal’ dAnv e€intavto tHv 6ddv, AnpvioKxots Tods 
modas dedeuevar mpos TO padtws v0 TOV Bew- 
pevav apmalecbar. avéBrvlov dé €€ adtod Kat 
Kpouvol dvo, 6 pev yddAaKtos, 6 dé olvov. maoar 
8’ at wept adrov Nvudar oredavous etyov ypvaots, 
6 6é€ “Epyfs Kat KynpvKevov ypvoody, eobfras dé 
moAutenets. én dé aAAns TeTpaKvKAov, 7) mepietxe 
Thy e& ‘ldadv Kdlodov Avovdoov, Avévucos Hv 
dwoekamnxus em edepavros KaTaKElLevos, Hege- 
eopevos tmopphupida Kat orépavov Kiocod Kal 
apiméAov xpucody exw" eiye 8° ev tals yepol 
dupadAoyyxov xpuaobr, brreddero om euBddas Xpvaop- 
padets.. mpoexabynto 8 adtob én TO Tpaxirg 
Tov edepavros LatupioKos mevrdmnxus €oTE- 
paveLevos mirvos orepavey Xpvo®, TH defuG 
xerpl alyei Képare Xpvo@ onuaivwv. 6 dé 
erépas OKEUIV cixe Xpvoyjv Kat mept TH tpayyjAw 
Klaowov xpvooby orépavov. jKodovbovr dé TovTw 
TALOIGKAL TEVTAKOGLAL KEKOOUNMEVAL YLT@OL Top~ 
upots, xXpvo@ SuelCwopevan. eorepavevro dé at 
bev Hyovpevar €xaTov elkoou ypucots murvivous 
otepavois, HKoAoVGovv 8° adrats Udtupow éxardov 


1 xpucoppade’s Wilamowitz: xpvcoypadets AC. 
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presented. Among these was included the bridal 
chamber of Semele, in which certain characters 
wear tunics of gold bejewelled with the costliest 
gems. And it would not be right to omit the follow- 
ing mention of “the four-wheeled cart, in length 
thirty-three feet, in width twenty-one, drawn by 
five hundred men ; in it was a deep cavern profusely 
shaded with ivy and yew. From this pigeons, ring- 
doves, and turtle-doves flew forth along the whole 
route, with nooses tied to their feet so that they 
could be easily caught by the spectators. And from 
it also gushed forth two fountains, one of milk, the 
other of wine. And all the nymphs standing round 
him ® wore crowns of gold, and Hermes had a staff 
of gold, and all in rich garments. In another cart, 
which contained ‘ the return of Dionysus from India,’ 
there was a Dionysus measuring eighteen feet who 
reclined upon an elephant’s back, clad in a purple 
coat and wearing a gold crown, of ivy and vine 
pattern; he held in his hands a gold wand-lance, 
and his feet were shod with shoes fastened by gold 
straps. Seated in front of him on the elephant’s 
neck was a Satyr measuring seven and a half feet, 
crowned with a gold pine-wreath, his right hand 
holding a goat-horn of gold, as though he were 
signalling with it. The elephant had trappings of 
gold and round its neck an ivy-crown in gold. This 
cart was followed by five hundred young girls 
dressed in purple tunics with gold girdles. Those 
who were in the lead, numbering one hundred and 
twenty, wore gold pine-crowns ; following them 


@ Probably like the “‘ krippen”’ or “‘ créches ” shown at 
Christmas on the Continent to-day. 
> Probably the infant Dionysus. 
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” t € ¥ lot ¢ det > a 
elkoot, TavoTrAlas of ev ypvods, ot de’ apyupas, 
a rg 
ot dé yaAKas exovtes. preTa dé ToUTOUS EeTrOpEevOVTO 
” > , bet it Jone a yy Xr \ \ » te 
ovewv thar TévTe, Ep Ov Hoav LAnvoi kat Latvpor 
eorehavwpevor. TV Sé dvwv ot pev xpvods, 
~ / > 
ot 5€ apyupds mpopeTwmidas Kal oKevactas elxov. 
A A / > tA a >. / ww 
f wera dé TovTouvs eAchavtTwv dppata apeify eikoor 
TéTTAapa Kal ovvwpides Tpdywv €EjKovTa, KoAwY® 
ed > , ¢ 4 4 / 
dexadvo, optywv énTd, BovBdAwy Sexamevte, 
~ \ 
otpovddv avyvwpides oxtw, dvedddwv éntd, Kal 
ovvwpides 8° Ovwyv aypiwy, dpyuata Téooapa. 
émt Oe mavroov TOUTWV dveBeBjxer Tavoapia 
xiT@vas ExovTa AWvuoyiKods Kal meTdGOUS. Tap- 
aveBeBrker Sé€ TrawdvoKdpia SvecKevacpeva TreATA- 
plous Kal Oupaoddyxots, KeKoouNpeva iwatious Kal 
xpuatos.® eorepdvwro S€ Ta pev HuoxodvTa 
Trawddpia miTvL, Ta S€ TaLdioKdpla KLCO@. emHoav 
de \ A>) 7 A 4 > is ¢ ay 
€ Kal ovvwpides KaphAwy €€,' e& éExarépov 
/ ~ «&e ~ 
fépous Tpeis: ais émnKodovlovv anfvar td’ 
¢ / > oe 
HuLovwv aydouevat. adrar 8 elyov oxynvas Bap- 
4 ¢ > e 5 > 10: nw 9: \ \ 
201 Bapixds, od dv® exdOnvto yvvatkes “Ivdat Kai 
a 
ETEPaL KEKOOMNMEV AL ws aixpdrcror. Kdpnrou 
> e 
3 ai pev edfepov ABavwrod pas TplaKogias, 
{2 (4 
opvpyyns TptaKkocias, KpdKov Kal Kaglas Kal 
KWVALWLoV Kal tpidos Kal TOV AowT@v apwudtwv 
, > / > . 
diaxoolas. €éxduevor TovTwy hoav AiBiomes Swpo- 
/ e ¢ \ la 
popor, dv ot pev edepov dddvtas é€akoaiovs, 
” Sé éBé Mais Xz 7 LG 
Erepou Oe €Bevov Koppods diaxtAlous, dAAoL ypvatov 
\ 2 / ~ ¢ 
Kal apyuplov Kparhpas €€7jKovTa Kal wdnypata 


* xpuaas, oi 6¢é added by Kaibel. 
* «dhwv Gesner: xkiédwy A. 
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came one hundred and twenty Satyrs, some in gold, 
some in silver, and some in bronze panoply. After 
them marched five troops of asses on which were 
mounted Sileni and Satyrs wearing crowns. Some 
of the asses had frontlets* and harness of gold, 
others, of silver. After them were sent forth twenty- 
four elephant chariots, sixty teams of he-goats, 
twelve of short-horns,? seven of gazelles, fifteen of 
hartbeestes, eight teams of ostriches, seven of 
antelopes, four teams of wild asses, and four four- 
horse chariots. On all of these were mounted little 
boys wearing the tunics and wide-brimmed hats of 
charioteers, and beside them stood little girls equipped 
with small crescent shields and wand-lances, dressed 
in robes and decked with gold coins.2 The lads 
driving the chariots wore pine crowns, the girls wore 
ivy. Next after them came six teams of camels, 
three on either side. These were immediately 
followed by carts drawn by mules. These contained 
barbaric tents, under which sat Indian and other 
women dressed as captives. Then came camels, 
some of which carried three hundred pounds of 
frankincense, three hundred of myrrh, and two 
hundred of saffron, cassia, cinnamon, orris, and all 
other spices. Next to these were negro tribute- 
bearers, some of whom brought six hundred tusks, 
others two thousand ebony logs, others sixty mixing- 
bowls full of gold and silver coins and gold dust. 


a Star-shaped ornaments on the forehead. 
» See critical note. 


3 kal xpvolos A: diaxptcas (robes of gold thread’’) 
Meineke. * ¢& added by Kaibel. 
5 up’ Gv Meineke: éf’ dv AC. 
8 ypuctov Kaibel: xpvo0d A, xpucéous C. 
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b xpuaod.* pel? ovs em opuTrevoay Kuvnyol B® éxovres 
oBuvas é emixpvaovs. qYOvTo be Kal KUVES dvoxiAvoe 
TETPAKOGLOL, Ob pev Iv80é, of Aourol dé “YpKavoi 
Kal Modoaoot Kal éTépwv yevdv. €&fs Gvdpes 
éxarov TEVTHKOVTA, pépovres (devdpa, sc ov av- 
pTnTO Onpia TavTooama Kal opved.. eit’ épépovTo 
ev _ayyelous purtakol Kal Tad Kal percaypides 
Kal gacvavol dpviles Kal ‘Got At@tomKkol,* 

/ lane ae 2 
mAnber mroAXoi. 

Eizav dé Kat GAAa mAciota Kat KataddEas Cowv 

ce J, ? \ ¢ \ 
ayedas emupeper' mpoBara At®vomKa, EKOTOV 
ce Tpidkovta, “ApaBia TpraKoota, EdBotka <ikoot, 
Kal oAdrevKol! Boes *Ivduxot cikoat €€, Ai@tomuKoi 
OKTw, apKTos AevKy) peyadn pia, mapodAeus io 
mavOnpou us & Avyrcia 8’, apknAot ye F roger 
mapdaXis pia, puroKepws Ai@vomuos a’. €&fs ert 
TetpakvKAov Ardvucos éml® tov tis “Péas Bwpov 
N oe ‘2 Nae ? / oh 

Katamepevyws ote vo “Hpas eduwKeTo, oTrépavov 
éxwv ypuvaoby, IIpidzrov adt@ apeot@tos éoreda- 
vwmevov xpvo@ Kiooivw. To dé THs “Hpas dyadpa 

d oredavyy elye ypvofv. “AdeEdvdpou dé Kal IIro- 
Acwatov dydhwara eorepavw Leva, orepavots Kugot- 
vous €kK xpvood. To d¢ THs “Apetiis dyadwa To 
TapeoTos a) ITroAewatyp orepavov cixev édatas 
xpvoobv. Kat IIpiamos 8 adbrots ovpmaphy exwv 
otépavov Kicowov ek xpva0d. Keépuw6os 5’ 4 moAus 
tapeotaoa TH IltoAcwatw eoredavwro dSiadjpate 

1 ypuocod Wilamowitz: xpuclov A, of. 233 d; 2038 ¢. 

2 B’ is far too small a number. Was it Bu (2400)? 

3 raw 387 d: raol AC. 

* pacravol dpyides kat do AlOcomeKol A: Pactavol, kal Spyies 


Al@omixol 387 d. 
5 cal ddddevkoe Kaibel (following Dindorf): koNo.NevKor A. 
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After these, in the procession, marched two @ hunters 
carrying gilded hunting-spears. Dogs were also led 
along, numbering two thousand four hundred, some 
Indian, the others Hyrcanian or Molossian or of 
other breeds. Next came one hundred and fifty 
men carrying trees on which were suspended all 
sorts of animals and birds. Then were brought, in 
cages, parrots, peacocks, guinea-fowls, and birds 
from the Phasis® and others from Aethiopia, in 
great quantities.” 

After he has spoken of very many other things, 
and enumerated many droves of animals he adds : 
“One hundred and thirty Aethiopian sheep, three 
hundred Arabian, twenty Euboean; also twenty- 
six Indian oxen entirely white, eight Aethiopian, one 
large white she-bear, fourteen leopards, sixteen 
panthers, four lynxes, three panther-cubs, one 
giraffe, one Aethiopian rhinoceros. Next in a four- 
wheeled cart was Dionysus at the altar of Rhea, 
having found refuge there while being pursued by 
Hera; he had on a gold crown, and Priapus stood 
at his side, with a gold ivy-crown. The statue 
of Hera had a gold diadem. Then there were 
statues of Alexander and Ptolemy, crowned with 
ivy-crowns made of gold. The statue of Goodness 
which stood beside Ptolemy had a gold olive-crown. 
Priapus stood beside them also wearing an ivy- 
crown made of gold. The city of Corinth,’ standing 
beside Ptolemy, was crowned with a geld band. 


@ See critical note. 

> j.e. “‘ pheasants.’’ See critical note. 

¢ Figures representing various Greek states are very 
common on reliefs. 


6 él Kaibel: ep A. 
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Xpro@. TapeKewro S€ maou TovTows KvdALKetov 
peorov Xprowpdrov KpaTnp TE xpvaods peTpnTaV 
mévte. TH O€ TeTpaktKAw TavTn 7jKoAoVHovv 
yuvaikes €xovoar iwatia modvTeAH Kal Kdopov: 
mpoonyopevovto S€ moXeus, al te am” “Iwvias Kat 

Aowrat ‘EAAnvides doar tiv *Aciay Kat Tas 
vycovs KaTotKodaa, v0 Tovs Ilépacas eraxOnoav: 
epdpovy dé mdcat oredpavovs xpvaots. edépeTo 
kal én GdAAwy TeTpaKvKAwy Ovpaos evevnKovTd- 
mxXvs xpvoots Kal Adyyn apyvpa éEnkovramnxus 
Kat ev GAAn daddos xpucods mnxdv pk’ dSiayeypap- 
pévos Kal diadedepwevos oTéupaor Siaypvaous, exwv 
ém dkpov aotépa xpvooty, od Hv 7 meEpijseTpos 
mxav s’.” 

TloMav ody Kal mokiAwy ecipnudvwyv ev tats 
mopamais Tavraus pova e€eAcEducba ev ofs Hv 
Xpuaes _ Kal dipyupos. Kal ‘yap duablécers moXXai 
akons hoav a&vau Kal Onpiwv ann Kat iarmrany Kal 
A€ovTes TrappeyeDers etkoow Kal Téooapes. “‘ Hoav 
de Kal dAAau TeTpdKuKAct od povov eikdvas Ba- 
atddwy hepovoa, aAAa Kat Oedv mroAAal. peO” as 
xXopos emoutrevoev avdp@v éEaxociwv: év ots KiOape- 
aTal ovuvepwvouv TpiakdotoL, emuyptoous €xoVTES 
dAas KiOdpas Kal orepdvous xpuaods. pe®” ovs 
Tatpor dSundAPov dioyiAcor OpovoxpupLarou xXpv06- 
KEpw, mpopetomidas Xpvods Kal ava. jéoov oTepa- 
vous dppous Te Kat aiyidas mpo ta&v ornbdv 
éxovres’ Hv 8 amavTa tabta ypvod. Kal pera 


1 ai added by Rohde. 


* By the authority quoted, Callixeinus; the pronoun in 
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Beside all these figures were placed a stand for 
cups, full of gold vessels, and a gold mixing-bowl 
of fifty gallons capacity. Following this cart were 
women who wore very rich robes and ornaments ; 
they bore the names of cities, some from Ionia, 
while all the rest were the Greek cities which 
occupied Asia and the islands and had been under 
the rule of the Persians ; they all wore gold crowns. 
In other carts, also, were carried a Bacchic wand of 
gold, one hundred and thirty-five feet long, and a 
silver spear ninety feet long ; in another was a gold 
phallus one hundred and eighty feet long, painted 
in various colours and bound with fillets of gold ; it 
had at the extremity a gold star, the perimeter of 
which was nine feet.” 

Many and varied though the things are which 
have been mentioned? as belonging to these pro- 
cessions, yet I have selected for mention only those 
things which contained gold and silver. For there 
were numerous articles worth mentioning, and 
quantities of wild beasts and horses, and twenty-four 
huge lions. ‘There were other carts besides, which 
carried images of kings and of gods as well, many 
of them. After them marched a choral ,band of 
six hundred men ; among them three hundred harp- 
players performed together, carrying harps gilded 
all over, and wearing gold crowns. After them two 
thousand steers, all of the same colour and with 
gilded horns, came by, having gold stars on their 
foreheads, wreaths between the horns, and neck- 
laces and aegises on their breasts; all these were 
of gold. And after this came marching in the 


the next line refers to Athenaeus or his character Masurius, 
196 a, though Miiller takes it of Callixeinus. 
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tabra Avs yyero moun Kal ddAwv trap7ddAwv 
Gedv Kat emt maow *AdeEdvdpov, os ed’ dpparos 
edepavrwv adn bay epépero Xpvoots, Niknv Kat 
“AGnvav e€ éExatépov pépous exw. emopuTrevoay 
dé Kal Opdvor moot ef eAepavros Kal xpvood 
KATETKEVATMEVOL av eb €vds prev" eKelTo orepavn 
Xpvo7}, én’ aAAov dé Képas” xpvoody, em’ dAAov dé 
Hv orépavos Xpvoods, Kat én dAdov dé Képas 
orAdgxpvaov. emt dé Tov IItoAcuatov tod Lwripos 
Opovov orépavos éméKeito €K pupiwy KaTeoKEVva- 
omevos xpvo@v. emdumevoe S€ Kal OvpwaTipra 
xpvod tpiakdowa Kal mevT7KovTa, Kat Bao de® 
emiypvoot eorehavwpevor ypvaois oredavoiss wv 
evi TapeTeTHyeoav Odes xpuvoat dSexamyyers Téo- 
capes. em opuTrevoay de Kal eoxd pa emixpvoot BP’, 
ov u) pev dwdexdrnyus Th TEPULETPM, TEToaApa- 
KovTdanxs dypev, ym dé mnxdv mevreKaideKa.. 
eroputrevaav dé Kal AcAdixoi Tpimodes ypvaot evvéa 
ék 7™7XOV Tecodpwr, ahdov oKTe@ m™x@v e€, addXos 
m™x@v TpidKkovta, ed” od Hv Ca Xpvod TevranHnyn 
kal orepavos KUKAW xpvaots aprrédwos. Trap = 
HAGov Se ea oivixes emrixpuoot _oKTammxels € ETTO 
Kat Knpvicevov emixpuoov T™)XOV TecoapaKovTa 
TEVTE Kal Kepavvos emixpvoos ™X@v Tecoapa- 
KovTa vads TE enixpvaos, ob 1) TEpiLETpOS TNX@V 
ps Sikepas mpos Tovrous OxrdmnXv. Tord Se Kal 
Caowy Anos EmLXpYowy ouveropmever, dv hv ra 
ATO AG: Swdexarnyn: Kal Inpia dmepayovTa Tots 
peyefeot Kal aetol mnydv cixoor. orépavol te 


1 éd’ évds udev C: ed’ évds A. 
2 6é xépas early edd.: duxepas A, xépas C. 
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carnival a division in honour of Zeus and one of 
other gods in great number, and following all one 
devoted to Alexander, whose effigy in gold was 
borne, Victory and Athena on either side, in a chariot 
drawn by live? elephants. In the procession also 
were many thrones constructed of ivory and gold ; 
on one of these lay a gold diadem, on another a 
gilded horn, on still another a gold crown, and on 
another a horn of solid gold. Upon the throne of 
Ptolemy Soter lay a crown made of ten thousand 
gold coins. In the procession also were three 
hundred and fifty gold censers, and gilded altars? 
wreathed with gold crowns; on one of these, four 
gold torches fifteen feet long were affixed. And 
two gilded braziers were also carried in the pro- 
cession, of which one was eighteen feet in circum- 
ference and sixty in height, the other measured 
twenty-two and a half feet. There were also nine 
Delphic tripods of gold of six feet each, eight more 
of nine feet, another of forty-five feet; on this 
were figures in gold seven and a half feet high, and 
a vine-wreath of gold encircled it. There went by 
also seven gilded palm-trees twelve feet high and 
a gilded herald’s staff sixty-seven and a half feet 
long, a gilded thunderbolt sixty feet long, also a 
gilded temple measuring sixty feet all round; there 
was a double horn in addition, twelve feet high. A 
very large number of gilded figures were in the 
procession, the most of which were eighteen feet 
high; and there were figures of wild beasts of 
extraordinary size, and eagles thirty feet high. 


@ In contradistinction to the gold effigy ! > See cr. note. 


3 5¢ A: 6’ (“four”) Schweighiuser: 6’ ¢’ (“and five”’) 
Meineke. 
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xXpuaot endumevoav TptoxiAtor Siakdatot, Erepos TE 
pvoTiKos’ xpvaois NiBous TodvTeA€or KEKOO}LN|LEVOS 
dydonKkovramnxus: otdTos S€ mepieTifero TH Tod 
Bepevixetov Oupwmmati: alyis te opolws xpvo7. 
évrourevoav S€ Kal oreddvar ypvoal mavu mroAat, 
ds epepov modtoKau mohutehas KEKOO[N Leva" ov 
pia Simnyus eis dipos, THY dé mepiwerpov exovoa 
ExkaloeKa TXOV. em Opurevoe de Kal Oespag 
e Xpuoobs mov daidexa Kal € ETEpOs dpyupods T™)XOV 
un’,? exwv ef €avtob Kepavvovs ypuaots dexa- 
myers OVo Kal oTépavov Spvds didAOov. aamides 
xpvaat etkoot, TmavoTrAiat xpvoat £0", Kyntoes 
xXpvoat TpUTHXELS B’, Aekdvar Xpuoat dexadvo, 
gudAat modAat mavu oe apiOucv, olvoxydar Tpia- 
kovta, e&dAeurtpa® peydda déka, vdpiar dexadvo, 
palovouta mEevTHKOVTA, tpdmelau duddopot, KvAtKeta 
f Xpvowpdrev TEVTE, Képas oAbxpucov m™XOV nr. 
Tatra dé TA Xpuowpara €KTOS ay Tov ev TH TOO 
Avovdcou TroumH duevexOevtwv. eit’ apyuvpwyatwv 
dpakat TeTpakdovat Kal ypvowpydTwy e€tKooL, 
apwudTtwy d€ dKTaKdola. emi dé méow émdu- 
mevoav ai duvdpets at immxal Kal melixal, macat 
Kabwrropevar Gavpaciws. melot pev eis mévTe 
203 pupiddas Kal émtakicxytAlovs Kal é€akoalous, 
immets dé Swopvpvor TtproxiAvor SiaKdovor. mavTes 
5’ otro endumevoay thy apudlovoay éxdoTw 
Huecpevor otoAjv Kal Tas mpoonKovoas éxov- 
tes TravotrAias. é€kTdos 8 vy mavtTes odTou elyov 
TavoTAav Kat dAdo trActoTat Hoav amoKelpevat, 
dv oddé Tov apiOuov avaypaisar padwov.” Kat- 
1 uwvorikds A: ptprivos (?) Kaibel. 
2 évvéa after in’ deleted by Musurus. 
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Three thousand two hundred gold crowns were shown 
in the procession, and there was another mystic ¢ 
crown of gold one hundred and twenty feet in 
circumference, adorned with precious stones ;_ this 
was hung round the portal of Berenice’s shrine ; 
there was similarly a gold aegis. And there were 
also very many gold diadems in the procession, carried 
by girls richly dressed ; one diadem was three feet 
high, and it had a perimeter of twenty-four feet. 
There was paraded also a gold breastplate eighteen 
feet in length, and another of silver, twenty-seven 
feet, with two gold thunderbolts on it fifteen feet 
long, and an oak crown of gold studded with jewels. 
Twenty gold shields, sixty-four suits of armour in 
gold, two pairs of gold greaves four and a half feet 
long, twelve gold hods, saucer-shaped cups in very 
great number, thirty wine-pitchers, ten large 
cintment-holders, twelve water-jars, fifty bread- 
_ platters, various tables, five stands of gold vessels, 
a horn of solid gold forty-five feet long. And these 
articles of gold were exclusive of those carried by 
in the division of Dionysus. Further, there were four 
hundred cartloads of silver vessels, twenty of gold 
vessels, and eight hundred of spices. After all 
these marched the cavalry and infantry forces, all 
wonderfully armed cap-d-pie. The infantry numbered 
about 57,600, the cavalry 23,200. All of these 
marched dressed in the garments proper to each, 
and in their appropriate panoply. But beside the 
panoplies worn by all these troops, there were very 
many others stored in chests, of which it is not easy 
to set down even the number.” Yet Callixeinus 


% Or ‘‘ myrtle”; see critical note. 


3 étd\evrtpa Hemsterhuys: é ddevrrpa A. 
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éreSe om adrov 0 Kaddifewos. So 
8 &v 7H aydvu Kat orepdvous xXpuacots eloo! 
[roAepaios de 6 mp@Tos Kal Bepevixy elcdou" 
Tpiolv ed’ dppdrov xpuody Kal Tepeveow ev 
Awdsavn. Kat éyévero 7d Sandvnpa tobd® vopi- 
omaros Trddavra, SuaxiAvo. Svaxdova TpudKovra 
evvea, prot TEVTHKOVTA* Kal Tar npilunOn mavTa 
Tois olKovepois dua THY THY oTepavovvTwY TpO- 
Ouptav mpd Tob Tas Beas mrapeABetv. 6 dé Did- 
adeAdos IltoAcuatos vies adt&v «ixdat® xpucais 
dvol ev ep cppdroy xpuoar, emt bé KLoveny 
ELaTrnXel 4, TEVTATHYEDL TEVTE, TeTpATIXETL eos 

Iloia,* dvdpes SauTupoves, Baotdeta oUTws yé- 
yove moAvxpucos; ov yap Ta ek Ilepody Kal 
BaBvAdvos AaBodoa Xpjpara n perana. epyaca- 
evn 7 IaxreAov exovea xpvao0d® pijypo Karo 
p€épovTa. pdvos ‘yap as adnfas 6 Xpuoopoas 
KaAovpevos NeiAos peta tpoddv adbdvwv Kat 
xpvoov axiBdnAov Katadéper axwdvvws yewpyov- 
pevov, ws maow e€apKety avOpwmos, diknv 
TpurroAduov mepmopevov eis mAacav yhv. d.dtep 
avrov Kal 6 Bulavrios mourns appdvwv ém- 
Kadovpevos “ Aiydatie Zed, dnoi, Netre.”’ zroA- 

1 etxoot A: kal elkdor Kaibel, ‘‘and with portrait-statues 
as well.” 

2 elxdar Cobet: etxoou A. 

8 For rod Kaibel conj. 7uedaro8 or ‘Podiov. 


4 rola A: mola ofy C. 


5 ypvcod Meyer: xpuvcodv A; cf. 233 d, 201 a, Herod. 
iv. 195. 


2 Ptolemy Soter. 
> Or “in currency of our country ”’ (Rhodes, Callixeinus 
being a Rhodian) ; see critical note. 
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gave the list. “ And in the games twenty persons 
were crowned with gold crowns; Ptolemy? was 
first, then Berenice, who were honoured with three 
portrait-statues in gold chariots, and with precincts 
at Dodona. The total expense, in currency,? 
amounted to two thousand, two hundred and thirty- 
nine talents and fifty minas ° ; and all this sum was 
paid in to the managing officials before the exhibition 
was over, through the enthusiastic zeal of those 
who gave the crowns. And their son, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, was awarded two gold portrait-statues, in 
gold chariots, mounted on columns, one of nine feet, 
five of seven and a half feet, and six of six feet.” 
What monarchy, fellow-banqueters, has ever been 
so rich in gold? Surely not any that appropriated 
the wealth of Persia or Babylon, or that had mines 
to work, or that owned the Pactolus river, washing 
down gold-dust. No; for it is only the Nile, the 
river truly called “ gold-flowing,” that with its 
boundless crops of food actually washes down un- 
adulterated gold which is harvested with no risk, 
so that it can supply all men sufficiently ;¢ being, 
like Triptolemus, sent forth into every land. For 
this reason the Byzantian poet by the name of 
Parmenon says’ “Thou Nile, Egypt’s Zeus!” 


¢ About £720,000. 

4 The meaning is that the fertilizing waters of the Nile 
are the cause of crops which equal gold in value. The only 
river that was called “‘ gold-flowing’”’ before the time of 
Athenaeus seems to have been the river of Damascus. Hence 
it is not to the point to quote Gregory Nazianzen, who lived 
in the century after Athenaeus (Or. xxi. 1116 Migne) : 
mowntod 6 fv dpa kal rov Neidov elrety tov xpvooppbay bvTws Kal 
etcrayuw. Athenaeus merely says that it should have been so 
called. 

¢ Frag. 3 Powell, cf. Athen. 221 a, 563 d. 
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Adv d€ 6 DdddeAgos Baorhéwy mAovTW Sueepe 


Kal TrEpl mdvra eorrovddiet TO KaTackevdopara 

d diAoripuws, dare Kal mAolwy An bet mavras dmep- 
eBadrev. Ta Yyoov péyvora Trav mote Vv Tap 
adt@ tpiaxovtnpers do, eikoonpys pia, Téooapes 
dé TpuoKaudexripets, Swdexrpecs duo, evdexnpers 
dexaréooapes, evvnpers A’, emTnpers AC’, E€njpeus 
é , mevTnpers SeKaeTTa: Be yeas TETPNpOUS 
EXPL Tpimpnprortas SumAdova TouTwy. Ta 8 et 
Tas vngous TeETOpeEva. Kat Tas aAAas modes @v 
npxe Kal thv AwBdnv mAciova Av Ta&v TETPAKLO- 

exiriwy. mept Se BiBAteov mA Bous Kal BuBAvo- 
Onk@v KaTaoKevns ral Ths €is TO Movcetov 
ovvaywyns Te det Kal Adyew, maou TovTWY bvTwWY 
KATA [LVALNV ; 

*Ezrei 5€ zrept ve@y KaTacKevis cipyjKapev, pep’ 
elrampiev (akofis yap éoTw d&ia) Kat ra dro 
Tod DiAordtopos BactAéws KateoKkevacpeva oxadn. 
mept dv 6 adtos KadAiEewos ioropel ev TH rpwTH 
mept “A Arcfav8petas ovtwat Aéywv: “ony Teooa- 
paKovrnpn vabv Kateokevacev 6 DiAdormdtwp TO 
LAjKos exovoay Suaootey dySonKovra TXOV, 
OKT O€ Kat TPLAKOVTA ATO Tapddou € emt maposor , 

f dibos 5é €ws akpootoAiov tTecocapdKovTa OoKTY 
m™x@v. amo Sé€ T&v mpuprvnTiKdv addAdotwv 
émt TO mpos’ TH Oaddoon pépos adris Tpels mpos 
Tots TevTHKoVTA mXELS. TddALa 8 elye TéTTApa 

1 rpds C: om. A: bro Kaibel. 

* The mechanical difficulties involved in assuming thirty 
or even three rowers seated or standing in a vertical line 
are obvious, and best discussed by Bauer, Griech. Kriegs- 
altertiimer, 363 ff. The supposition that there were thirty 


men to an oar does not remove the difficulties, and is not 
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Philadelphus surpassed many kings in wealth, and 
devoted himself with enthusiastic zeal to all his 
establishments, so that he surpassed all others in 
the number of his ships as well. At any rate, the 
largest ships owned by him were : two with thirty 
banks? of oars, one with twenty, four with thirteen, 
two with twelve, fourteen with eleven, thirty with 
nine, thirty-seven with seven, five with six, and 
seventeen with five. But the number of ships with 
rowers ranging from four banks to one and a half was 
double the others. The ships dispatched to the 
islands and the other states over which he ruled, as 
well as to Libya, numbered more than four thousand. 
And concerning the number of books, the establish- 
ing of libraries, and the collection in the Hall of the 
Muses, why need I even speak, since they are in 
all men’s memories ? 

But since we are on the subject of naval equipment, 
come, let us speak also of the ships constructed 
by King Ptolemy Philopator, for they are worth 
hearing about. The same Callixeinus gives an 
account of these in the first book of his work On 
Alexandria, in these words®: “ Philopator con- 
structed his forty-bank ship with a length of four 
hundred and twenty feet ¢ ; its beam from gangway 
to gangway ? was fifty-seven feet ; its height to the 
gunwale was seventy-two feet. From the top of 
the stern-post to the water-line it measured seventy- 
nine and a half feet. It had four steering-oars, 
supported by any ancient author. See C. Torr, Ancient 
Ships. D 1aGIe Cin Wis ts, 

¢ The Athenian trireme had a length at the water-line 
of not over one hundred and twenty feet. 

4 The mdpodos was a gangway running from bow to stern 
on each side. 
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204 TpLaxovramnxn, Kamas Oe Opavurixas oKTW Kal 
TpidKovra mx @v Tas peyloTas, at dua TO porvBoov 
Exel ev Tots eyxerpidéots Kal yeyoveva Aiav 
elow Bapetas Kata Thy Cvywow ednpens darpxov 
emt THs Xpetas. Simpwpos oe eyeyover kat ol- 

\ 
mpupvos Kal éuBora elyev entra: TovTwY Ev peV 
¢€ / \ Ay ¢€ vr NY Sy A \ 
yyovpevov, TA 6 droatéAAovTa, Twa SE KATA TAS 
> / € 7 Ne Nee A £ 
erwtioas. vmolwpata dé éAduBave dwWdeKa" é€a- 

A ~ Nee 
kooiwy 8 Hv €exaorov mynxdv. evpvOpyos d Hv 
Ten bue. , A > > A ce: ease 
Kal’ dmepBornv. Oavpactos 8 Hv Kat 6 dAdos 
~ an 5) Jf 
KOamos Ths vews: CHa pev yap elyev odK edAaTTw 
PA a N / \ A an 
b dddexa mnxdv Kata TpUpvay TE Kal KATA TP@pay, 
a lod a 
Kal mas Tomos adThs Knpoypadia KaTemeTOtKtATO, 
an / 
TO 8 éyKwrov amayv péxpt THs TpdTEews KLooWHV 
pudrdda Kau O’poous elye meépi€. modds 8° ae 
Kal 0 T@v omAwv Kéopos, dvemArjpou dé mavrat 
Ta mpoodedpevar THs yews pépn. yevouerns dé 
avateipas €deaTo épéras mAelovs THY TeTpa- 
Kioxiriwy, els dé Tas bmNnpecias TeTpaKoolovs: 
eis 6€ TO KaTdoTpwua eémiBatas Tpioxtriovs 
amodéovras éxaTov Kal mevTyKovTa: Kal xwpls 
do Ta Cdya TAHOs avOpumwy Erepov émovtiopod” 
> > , vA \ \ \ > Ai e \ 
e Te OK GAlyov. KalletAKdoby dé THY EV apynV azo 
€sxapiou twds, 6 dace mayhvat mevTnKovta 
/, ~ / € A \ + \ 
TAroiwy mevtnpikadv Evdeia, bao Se SyAov pera 
Boffs kal cadmiyywv Katiyyero. svortepov sé TaVv 
td \ f bd tf \ / / 
amo Douwikyns tis emevdnae THY KaloAKyv, Tadpov 


1 ravra added by Schweighduser. 
2 émrioiticuod Casaubon: émioiticpots A. 


* Since the ship was 420 ft. long and these cables were 
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forty-five feet long, and the oars of the topmost 
rowers, which are the longest, measured fifty-seven 
feet ; these, since they carried lead on the handles 
and were very heavy inboard, were yet easy to handle 
in actual use because of their nice balance. It had 
a double bow and a double stern, and carried seven 
rams; one of these was the leader, others were of 
gradually diminishing size, some being mounted at 
the catheads. It carried twelve under-girders, each 
of them measuring nine hundred feet. It was 
extraordinarily well proportioned. Wonderful also 
was the adornment of the vessel besides; for it had 
figures at stern and bow not less than eighteen 
feet high, and every available space was elaborately 
covered with encaustic painting ; the entire surface 
where the oars projected, down to the keel, had a 
pattern of ivy-leaves and Bacchic wands. Rich also 
was the equipment in armament, and it satisfied all 
the requirements of the various parts of the ship.? 
On a trial voyage it took more than four thousand 
men to man the oars, and four hundred substitutes ¢ ; 
to man the deck there were two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty marines; and besides, below 
decks was another complement of men and provisions 
in no small quantity. At the beginning’ it was 
launched from a kind of cradle which, they say, was 
put together from the timbers of fifty five-bank 
ships, and it was pulled into the water by a crowd, 
to the accompaniment of shouts and trumpets. 
Later, however, a Phoenician conceived the method 
900 ft., this passage would seem to prove decisively that the 
girders ran outside the ship from bow to stern. See Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, xxii. 173 ff. 


> lit. “‘ all the requiring parts’’; see critical note. 
¢ Or ‘‘ men to manage the sails and rigging.” 
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dmoaTnodpevos: tony TH vyt Kara pnKos, Hv 
mAnotov Tob Awevos wpvke. TaUTy dé Tovs 
Depedtous KaT@Kodounce Aidw orepe@ TMpos TEVTE 
myers TO Babos, Kal Sia Tovtwr dddayyas 
emukapolas Kata mAatos THs Tdappov siwoas 
ouvexets TETPATIN XUV Ets Ba bos Tomrov amroAeurrovoas. 
Kal Toujoas elopowv amo THs DaArdoons everrAnoev 
adrijs TAVvTa. TOV opuybevra TOTPOY, eis év padios 
b1r0 Tov TUXOVTWV avdpav elonyaye Thy vaby: 
a ITO dvoux ber Kat apxas eudpagavtas pees - 
avrMjoae maAw TV Oddaccav dpyavois. TovTou d¢ 
VEVvoLevov sar en TO mAoiov aopards emt 
TOV Tpoerpnwevenv parayywv. 

areokevacey 8’ 6 Diuoratwp Kal TOTGLLOV 
moiov, THv Oarapyyov Kadouperny, TO phKosS 
exovoay Tpcoradion, TO be edpos q mAarrarov 

mX@v" TO 5€ Uyos adv TH THs oKHVAs ava- 
ornare pucpov dmédev TeooapaKovTa TH XOV. 
TO Oe oxFwa adThs ore Tais paKpais vavolv 
ovTe Tals otpoyytAas éoukds, aAAa mapydday- 
pévov Tv Kal mpdos Tv xpelav Too ToTapod TO 
Bdbos. Kdtwlev pev yap dXuTevijs Kal mAaTela, 
TO 8° OyKw petewpos: Ta S em TOV dkpwv adrijs 
pepn Kal pddwora Ta KaTa mp@pav mapérewvev 
ep ixavov, THs avakAdcews edypappov dawo- 
pevns. Simpepos om eveyover Kal Simpupvos Kal 
™pos dios a averewve Sud TO peTewpov ayav toracbat 
ToAAaKis €v TH ToTAaU@ TO Kowa. KaTecKevacTO 
& adtfs Kata pev pécov TO KUTOS Ta oUpTdoLa 


1 eira added by Casaubon to fill the gap, but more is 
needed to make the account clear. 
7. Cramer: re A. 
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of launching by digging a trench under the ship 
near the harbour, equal in length to the ship. He 
constructed for this trench foundations of solid stone 
seven and a half feet in depth, and from one end of 
these foundations to the other he fixed in a row 
skids,? which ran transversely to the stones across 
the width of the trench, leaving a space below them 
six feet deep. And having dug a sluice from the 
sea, he let the sea into all the excavated space, 
filling it full; into this space he easily brought the 
vessel, with the help of unskilled men; ... .when 
they had barred the entrance which had been opened 
at the beginning, they again pumped out the sea- 
water with engines. And when this had been done, 
the ship rested securely on the skids before- 
mentioned. 

“ Philopator also constructed a river boat, the 
so-called ‘ cabin-carrier,’® having a length of three 
hundred feet, and a beam at the broadest part of 
forty-five feet. The height, including the pavilion 
when it was raised, was little short of sixty feet. 
Iis shape was neither like that of the war galleys 
nor like that of the round-bottomed merchantmen, 
but had been altered somewhat in draught to suit 
its use on the river. For below the water-line it 
was flat and broad, but in its bulk it rose high in 
the air; and the top parts of its sides, especially 
near the bow, extended in a considerable overhang, 
with a backward curve very graceful in appearance. 
It had a double bow and a double stern which 
projected upward to a high point, because the waves 
in the river often rise very high. The hold amid- 
ships was constructed with saloons for dining-parties, 


Or collersen ' » The barge of state. 
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Kal ot Kowr@ves Kal Ta AouTa TA mpos THY du- 
ayeyny Xpnornpra.. mpeg be Tis vews mepirarou 
Kara Tas /Tpets m7 eupas eyeyovecav SumAot. av 
lev Trepiwetpos nv mrevte TACIpwy odK EAdTTWY, 
205 77 dé Sidfeots Too pev Katayelov smepiaTvAw 
TapamAnoios, Too 8 breppov KpvUTTn Ppaypots 
Kal Oupiot Teprexomery)” mdvrobev. mp@rov 
elovdvTt KaTa mpvuvay éTéTaKkTo mpoaras® e€ 
évaytiov ev avareTtTapevn, KUKAWw O€ TEpimTEpos: 
hs ev T@ KaTavTLKpY THS TpwWpas pepEeL TpO- 
mUAaov Kateckevacto ot éAéhavtos Kal THs 
moduteAcataTns vAns yeyovds. TotTo dé SduedA- 
fotcw woavet mpookyviov éreroinro TH Suabécer 
KaTdoreyov ov. @° mdAvy Opotws Kara pev THY 
peony mAevpav mpooras® éTépa TApeKeErTo omuobev, 
bal tetpabupos epepev eis adriy murdy. ef 
apiotep@v Se Kat Se€vdv Oupides tréKewTo €d- 
devav* trapéxovcat. ovvimro® dé TovToLs 6 pLéyvoTos 
olkos: mepimtepos 8 Hv elkoat KAlvas emdEXopLEVOS. 
Kateokevaoto 8 avTod Ta pev mAcloTa amo 
K€Spou oxvoTAs® Kal Kumapiacou MuAnotas: at 
be THs meptotdcews Ovpau Tov d.puB ov elKOGL 
oboe Ouivats KareKeKodAqvro caviow, edepar- 
Tivous exovoat Tovs KOo}OUS. 2 oe Bee n 
KaTO Tmpoowrrov adray Kal Ta pomrpa ef epv0pob 
yeyovdra xadKod THY Xpvowow eK TUpos ethnger. 
c Tay O€ KidvwY Ta MEV CHpaTa HY KUTapicowa, 
Ll kpimrn . . . meprexouévy Schweighduser: kpurrh . 
meprexouevn A. 2 rpoaras Villebrun: mpds ra A. 
katdoreyov év. w Kaibel: xardoreyov: ven A. 
* evdevay Casaubon: evayeav A. 
5 ouwqrro Schweighiéuser: cuvyyero A. Cf. below, d. 
8 cxiorhHs A: Zupiaxfs Meineke. 
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with berths, and with all the other conveniences of 
living. Round the ship, on three sides, ran double 
promenades.* The perimeter of one of these 
measured not less than five furlongs. ‘The structure 
of the one below decks resembled a peristyle ; that 
of the one on the upper deck was like a concealed 
peristyle ° built up all round with walls and windows. 
As one first came on board at the stern, there was 
set a vestibule open in front, but having a row of 
columns on the sides ; in the part which faced the 
bow was built a fore-gate, constructed of ivory and 
the most expensive wood. Entering this, one came 
upon a kind of proscenium,’ which in its construction 
had been roofed over. Matching the fore-gate, 
again, a second vestibule lay aft at the transverse 
side,? and a portal with four doors led into it. On 
both sides, left and right, portholes were set beneath 
to provide good ventilation. Connected with these 
entrances was the largest cabin ; it had a single row 
of columns all round, and could hold twenty couches. 
The most of it was made of split® cedar and Milesian’ 
cypress ; the surrounding doors, numbering twenty, 
had panels of fragrant cedar nicely glued together, 
with ornamentation in ivory. The decorative studs 
covering their surface, and the handles as well, 
were made of red copper, which had been: gilded 
in the fire. As for the columns, their shafts were 
of cypress-wood, while the capitals, of the Corinthian 


@ j.e. on upper and lower deck. > eryptoporticus. 

¢ lit., the front wall of the scene-building in a theatre, 
facing the audience. 

4 4.e, the quarter-deck, the ‘“‘side”’ connecting the two 
lateral decks. 

¢ Or Syrian ; see critical note. 

* Probably the Miletus in Cyprus is meant. 
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at dé Kedadal Kopuwbioupyets, édgdpavte Kat 
xpvo@ SuakeKoopymevar. — TO dé emotUAov ék 
ypvoot to ddov: ef od didlwopna ebrjpyooro 
Trepupavh Cedua é €xov édepavtiva peilw myxvalwr, 
TH peev TEXVY peTpia, Th xopnyea de dgvobavpaora.. 
emékeito O€ Kal oreyn KaAr) TO oupmoaia TeTpa~ 
yeovos KuTapiocivy yAumrot 8 avTis Hoav ot 
KOO[OL, xpvohy EXovTes TV emupaveray. map- 
éxeito de TP oupTrootw ToUTH) Kat KOWT@y émta- 
KAwos' @ ovuvimto orev oipuyé, Kata mAaTOS 
Tob KUTovs xwpilovea Ti yuvarkwritw. ev dé 
TavTn ovpmoo.ov evvedKAvov jv, mapamAjovov 
Th moduTeNcia TH peydAw, Kal KovTwY TeEVTd- 
KAwos. 

Kat TO. yey. dix pu THS TMpPwTNS oreyns KATECKEVG- 
opeva ToLabT’ Hv. dvaBavrwy d€ Tas Tapakerevas 
notov T@ Tpoeipnuevw KoiT@vue KAiwaKkas olkos 
Hv dXrXos mevrdxAwos opdpujia. popBwrov éxwv: 
Kal _mAnotov avTod vaos “Adpodirns Boroewds, 
ev @ papydpuvov dyaAya THs Oeod. KaTevavT lov 
be Tovrou aAXo oupiTrootov moAuTeA€es mepimTepov: 
of yap Kloves adtobd ek AiOwv *lvdicav ovvéKewrTo. 
mapa de’ Kal tTovTw TH ouptTociw KoiTdves, 
axdrovbov tiv KaTacKkevnY Tots mpodednAwWpEvots 
EXOVTES. mpoayovte de emt THY mp@pav olkos 
dméKevro Baxxuxos TpuoKaexdihuos TEPUTTEPOS, 
emixpvoov eXwv TO yetoov ews TOO TEpiTpéxovTos 
emaTuAtou: oreyn de Tijs Tob Qeot drabécews 
oikeia, ev O€ Toure Kara jeev TH Sefvay wmAcupav 
dvrpov KateokevacTo, 08 xp@pwa pev Hv exov TH - 


1 §¢ added by Casaubon. 
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order, were entirely covered with ivory and gold. 
The whole entablature was in gold; over it was 
affixed a frieze with striking figures in ivory, more 
than a foot and a half tall, mediocre in workmanship, 
to be sure, but remarkable in their lavish display. 
Over the dining-saloon was a beautiful coffered ceil- 
ing of cypress wood ; the ornamentations on it were 
sculptured, with a surface of gilt. Next to this 
dining-saloon was a sleeping apartment with seven 
berths, adjoining which was a narrow passage-way 
running transversely from one side of the hold to 
the other, and dividing off the women’s quarters. 
In the latter was a dining-saloon, with nine couches, 
which was similar to the large saloon in magnificence, 
and a sleeping-apartment with five berths. 

‘** Now the arrangements up to the first deck were 
as described. Ascending the companion-way, which 
adjoined the sleeping-apartment last mentioned, was 
another cabin large enough for five couches, having 
a ceiling with lozenge-shaped panels; near it was a 
rotunda-shaped shrine of Aphrodite, in which was 

a marble statue of the goddess. Opposite to this 
"was a sumptuous dining-saloon surrounded by a row 
of columns, which were built of marble from India. 
Beside this dining-saloon were sleeping-rooms having 
arrangements which corresponded to those mentioned 
before. As one proceeded toward the bow he came 
upon a chamber devoted to Dionysus, large enough 
for thirteen couches, and surrounded by a row of 
columns ; it had a cornice which was gilded as far 
as the architrave surrounding the room ; the ceiling 
was appropriate to the spirit of the god. In this 
chamber, on the starboard side, a recess was built; 
externally, it showed a stone fabric artistically made 
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meTporroway ex Aidwv adn Buvaiv" ‘Kal xpvood d<07)- 
juoupynwevny iSsputo o° év avr@ Ths Tav Baoéwv 
ovyyevelas aydAwata etkoviKd Aifou Auxvews. 
émuteprres 8 iKxavOs Kat dAdo oupmoavov Hv emt 
TH TOU peyiorou olKov ereyn Ketpevov, oKnvns 
éxov Taéw: @ oreyy) pev? ovk emi, dvatovata dé 
Tofoesh Sua moaod Twos eveTéTaTo® SiacTHpaATOS, 
ef av addAatat Kata Tov avdmovv dadAoupyets 
éverreTavvuvto. peta S€ TobTo* alOprov é&edéxeTO 
Thy emava THs dmoKeywevns mpootddos Taw 
Katéxov' @ KAtwaE Te EAiKT?) dépovoa mpds TOV 
KpUTTOV TepimTaToV TapeKeLTO Kal oupTdcLOV 
evveakAwov, TH Siabéoes THs KataoKeufs Alyvr- 
Tov. of yap yeyovdtes adToht Kioves aviyovTo 
otpoyytAot, dSuadAdtrovtes Tots o7movdvAots, Tod 
prev peAavos, Tob Sé AevKOG trapaAAnAa® TiHenevwv. 
elol 3° avrav Kal at Kepadal TH oxHpate mrepe- 
pepets, dy 7 pev oAn meprypad) mapam)nota 
podous emi = putKpov dvamenTapevous €oTiv. rept 
dé Tov mpooayopevdpevov KdAaBov ody E€XuKes, 
Kabdmep emt TOV “EXyuikdv, kal dvdAAa Tpaxéa 
mepixertat, Awrdv dé motayiwy KddvKes Kal 
fowikwv aptiBAdoTwy Kapmdés: éott 8 Gre Kal 
TAcdvav ddAwv avOdwv yéydumTar yévn. TO 8 
bo tHv pilav, 6 57 T@ ovvdrrovte mpds TV 
Kepadyy emixerta amovdtaAw, KiBwpiwy dvOear 
kat dvAXots woavel karamemAeypevors opotay 
elye tHv Sidfeow. Tods pev odv Kiovas ovTWS 


Cy 


u adn b oy A: axaray Schweighiuser. 
26 oreyn uev Emperius: wore rie wev A. 
3 éveréraro Casaubon: évréraxro A. 
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of real jewels* and gold; enshrined in it were 
portrait-statues of the royal family in Parian marble. 
Very delightful, too, was another dining-saloon 
built on the roof of the largest cabin in the manner 
of an awning; this had no roof, but curtain rods 
shaped like bows extended over it for a certain 
distance, and on these, when the ship was under 
way, purple curtains were spread out. Next after 
this was an open deck? which occupied the space 
directly over the vestibule extending below it; a 
circular companion-way extending from this deck 
led to the covered promenade and the dining- 
saloon with nine couches. This was Egyptian in the 
style of its construction; for the columns built at 
this point bulged as they ascended, and the drums 
differed, one being black and another white, placed 
alternately. Some of their capitals are circular in 
shape ; the entire figure described by them resembles 
rose-blossoms slightly opened. But around the part 
which is called the “ basket ’* there are no volutes 
or rough ® leaves laid on, as on Greek capitals, but 
calyxes of water-lilies and the fruit of freshly-budded 
date-palms ; in some instances several other kinds 
of flowers are sculptured thereon. The part, below 
the root of the capital, which, of course, rests upon 
the drum adjoining it, had a motif that was similar ; 
it was composed of flowers and leaves of Egyptian 
beans, as it were, intertwined. This is the way in 


* Or ‘‘ agates’; see critical note. 

> Or possibly “ atrium.” 

¢ The part of the column which spreads out between 
shaft and entablature. ¢ j.e. acanthus. 


4 otro Casaubon: rodrov A. 
5 rapadraé (?) Kaibel. 
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Alydarvot katackevdlovae: Kal Tovs Toiyous Sé 
Acunats Kal pedaivars SuarroukiAAovot mAuvOiow, 
eviore 5€ Kal Tots amo THs dAaBacriridos mpoo- 
ayopevopievns TETpas. moa, d€ Kal erepa Karo 
jeoov Tis veos 70 KUTOS €V Koiky Kal Kata Tay 
avTis pLépos olknara Hv. 0 dé toros my avThs 
éBdoprKovra. mnxav, B¥cowov exw totiov adoup- 
yel Tapaceiw’ KeKoopypevov.”’ 

las 8’ 6 rob Bactrdws tot DidadéAdov mdodros 
ToacovTov xpdvov? pudaxeis atehdOn v7 TOU 
TeAevraiov IIroAepnaiov Tod Kal TOV DaBuraxdv 
ovoTnoapevov moAcuov, ovK avdpds yevopevou 
GAN’ abAntob Kal pdyov. 

Ilepi dé ris dao ‘Tépevos Too Lupaxooiou 
karaoKkevacbetons VES, Hs Kal "Apxyundys Hv oO 
yewpmerpns éemomTns, odK a€vov elvar Kpivw owwTh- 
oat, ody ypapLa. exddvTos Mooxtwvos Twos, @ 
od Tapépyws eveTUXOV trroyviws. ypaper obv® 6 
Mooyiwv ovTws: © Avocetdns* pev “ABSnpirys 
Bavyalerau® emt TH mpos TH ‘Podic modw d70 
Anuntptov mpooaxbeton tots telyeow €AerroXeu, 

iuatos 8 emt TH TUPa TH Karacxevacbeton 
Avovyotep TH LkerXlas tupdvvw, Kal ‘lepwvupos 
éml TH KaTaoKeuH Tijs appwauaéns vi) ovveBauwe 
KatakopcOnva. To “AXreEdvdpov cdma, Ilodv- 
KAettos 8 emt TO Hvyviw TO KatacKevacbévte 


A 


1 rapaceiw Passow: mapacelpax A. 
Z Sorento xpovov added by Kaibel. 
oty Musurus : “yoov A. 

a « The passage is mutilated, and it is strange that the 
descriptions written by other authors should be compared 
with Hieron himself or his naval architects. For ‘Podiwy ré\w 
we should probably read ‘Podiwy modudpxnow, * brought to 
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which Egyptians construct their columns; and the 
walls, too, they vary with alternating white and 
black courses of stone, but sometimes, also, they 
build them of the rock called alabaster. And there 
were many other rooms in the hollow of the ship’s 
hold through its entire extent. Its mast had a 
height of one hundred and five feet, with a sail of 
fine linen reinforced by a purple topsail.’’ 

All the wealth of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
after being retained for so long a period, was dis- 
sipated by the last Ptolemy, the same who got up 
the Gabinian war*; he was not a man, but a flute- 
player and juggler. 

With regard to the construction of the ship built 
by Hieron of Syracuse, which was superintended by 
the mathematician Archimedes, I hold it not right 
to be silent, since a certain Moschion has published 
a treatise on it which I have recently read with care. 
Moschion, then, writes as follows: ‘“‘ Diocleides of 
Abdera is admired for his description ® of the siege- 
engine which was brought to bear against the walls 
of the city of Rhodes by Demetrius ¢ ; Timaeus, for 
his description of the funeral pyre built for Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Sicily ; Hieronymus, for his account of 
the carriage built to convey the body of Alexander ¢ ; 
Polycleitus, for the description of the chandelier 


@ 58-55 B.c.; he was known as Ptolemy Auletes, but he 
was not the last Ptolemy. 

+ See critical note. 

¢ Demetrius Poliorcetes, who captured Rhodes in 304 B.c. 
after a siege which lasted a year. 

@ From Babylon to Alexandria, 323 B.c. 


bear against the walls for the prosecution of the siege of 
Rhodes.” The engine was built by Epimachus of Athens. 
5 Pavudterar A: Oavuatérw Ritschl, Opuse. i. 469 ff. 
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TO ITépon. ‘Tépeov dé 6 Lupakooiwv Baovreds, 
O mavro. ‘Pwpators ¢diros, €omovddKet peev Kat 
mepl tep@v Kal yupvacioy KaTaoKevds, nV de 
Kal rept vavarnyias Piddripos, mola = olrnya 
KkaTackevalo.evos, av €v0s THs KaTaoKevfs pv7- 
oOnjoopa. els UAnv pev EVAWow EK Tis Alrvns 
TapeckevaoTo €&jKovTAa  TETPNPLK@V* oKapayv 
7AA00s e€cpyacac0au Suvaperny ws. d€ TatTa 
"Tousdoaro yoppous Te Kal eyKoiAva Kab orapivas 
Kal tHhv els tHhv GAAnY xpetav Brgy THY jwev ef 
*IraAlas, thv 8 é€k LuKedlas, eis Sé€ cyowia 
AevKéav pee e€ “IBnpias, KdvvarBuy d€ Kal mirray* 
€x Tod ‘Podavod morapod Kal TaAAa. mavra. Ta 
xpewsdn mrodAaxdbev. ouVnyaye | d€ Kal vauTyovs 
Kat tovs dAXous Texvitas Kal KaTaoTnoas eK 
mavtwv >Apyiav tov Kopiv@cov apyiréxtova trap- 
exdArece Tmpodvpws emAaBeoBac TAS KaTackevts, 
mpooKaprep@v Kal avros Tas TpEepas. TO poev 
ovv HpLov Tod TaVvTos Tis veas ev pnow e€ 
efeipydoaro ae at tats éx woAiBou Trou betas 
Kepapiow del Kal? ) vavrrnyn etn }€pos- TEpL- 
cAapBaveto, ws av Tpraxootwy ovrey TOY THY 
vAny epyalopeveny TEXVUT@Y xewpis Tov dTNpE- 
TOUVTWY. TOUTO pev ovv TO [Lepos Els THY OdAacoay 
KabéAKew mpooetétakto, THY AowTVY KaTacKeUTV 
iv’ eKet AopBary. ws S€ mepi Tov KafeAKvopov 
avToo TOV ets TV AdAaccav mod) Cntnous HV, 
Te 6 pnxaviKds pdvos adto Kathyaye bv 

1 rerpnpikdv Meineke: TETPLNPLK@Y A. 

2 ypelav UNnv Casaubon: Udnv xpelav AC. 

3 rirrav Gesner: xirrov A. 


* é£epydoaro Schweighiuser; epydcaro AC, A gap | 
follows. 
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made for the Persian king.t But Hieron, the king 
of Syracuse, he who was in all respects friendly to 
Rome, not only interested himself in the building 
of temples and gymnasia, but was also a zealous 
shipbuilder, constructing wheat-transports, the con- 
struction of one of which I will proceed to describe. 
For material he caused timber to be brought from 
Aetna, enough in quantity for the building of sixty 
quadriremes. In keeping with this,? he caused to 
be prepared dowels, belly-timbers, stanchions, and 
all the material for general uses, partly from Italy, 
partly from Sicily ; for cables hemp from Iberia, 
hemp and pitch from the river Rhone, and all other 
things needful from many places. He also got 
together shipwrights and all other kinds of artisans, 
and from them all he placed in charge the Corinthian 
Archias as architect, urging him to attack the con- 
struction zealously; and he personally applied 
himself diligently to the work during the days it 
required. One half, then, of the entire ship he 
finished in six months . . . and as each part of the 
ship was completed it was overlaid with tiling made 
of lead ; for there were about three hundred artisans 
working on the materials, not including their 
assistants. This part of the ship, then, was ordered 
to be launched in the sea, that it might receive the 
finishing touches there. But after considerable dis- 
cussion in regard to the method of pulling it into 
the water, Archimedes the mechanician alone was 


@ What king is meant is unknown. For the historian 
Polycleitus of Larisa cf. Athen. 539 a. 
> The text is defective, since ws 7jro.udoaro requires a main 
verb. Something like os dé radra ronodpevos is required, 
“‘ with the idea of carrying out this (huge) project.” 
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mpatos © "Apyiundns dpe THY THs eAtKos KaTa- 

~ >’ 
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” “ ‘ B \ a aA 
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*Hy d€ 7 vats TH pév KatacKevfh eikdcopos, 
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/ > > “ A 4 ~ ¢ T 
yopov, ef Hv da KrAyudKwY TUKVaV 7 KaTdBaots 
> / ¢ > ¢ / an > A / vA 
eyivero: 7) ) erépa Tots els Tas Ouairas BovAopevors 
elovevar eueunyavnto: pel? vba  TeAevTaia Tots 
ev Tots orrows TETOYHLEVOLS. Hoav de THS peons 
Tapodov Tap” ExaTEpoV TOV TolXxeov dlavrae TeTpa- 
KAwot Tots avdpdor, tpidkovta To TAOS. 1 dé 
vavkAnpikn diatta KAWwav pev Hv mevTeKaideKa, 
BaXrdpwous S€ tpets elye TpiKAivous, vy Hv TO KaTa 
\ a ~ 
Thv mpvpvav omtavelov. tadta dé mavta dSdamedov 
elyev év aBakioKxois ovyKeimevov €K TavTolwy 
Aiwv, ev ots Hv KatecKevacpevos mAs 6 TEpl THY 
> vA ~ an ~ 
Inudda po0os Oavpaciws: tats te KataoKevats 
Kat tats dpopais, Kat Aupdipacr dé mavTa Hv 
L 


érecreyvoovro Kaibel: drecreyvodvro A. 
2 éxov A: éxovoa C (both corrupt). 


« As opposed to the open circular staircase 206 a ; kAiuaxes 
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able to launch it with the help of a few persons. 
Tor by the construction of a windlass he was able 
to launch a ship of so great proportions in the water. 
Archimedes was the first to invent the construction of 
the windlass. The remaining parts of the ship were 
completed in another period of six months; it was 
entirely secured with bronze rivets, most of which 
weighed ten pounds, while the rest were half as 
large again ; these were fitted in place by means of 
augers, and held the stanchions together ; fixed to 
the timbers was a sheath of leaden tiles, under which 
were strips of linen canvas covered with pitch. 
When, then, he had completed the outside surface, 
he proceeded to make complete the inner arrange- 
ments. 

“ Now the ship was constructed to hold twenty 
banks of rowers, with three gangways. The lowest 
gangway which it contained led to the cargo, the 
descent to which was afforded by companion-ways of 
solid construction? ; the second was designed for the 
use of those who wished to enter the cabins; after this 
came the third and last, which was for men posted 
under arms. Belonging to the middle gangway were 
cabins for men ranged on each side of the ship, 
large enough for four couches, and numbering thirty. 
The officers’ cabin could hold fifteen couches and 
contained three apartments of the size of three 
couches; that toward the stern was the cooks’ galley. 
All these rooms had a tessellated flooring made of 
a variety of stones, in the pattern of which was 
wonderfully wrought the entire story of the Ihad ; 
also in the furniture, the ceiling, and the doors all 


ordinarily means a ladder, which was more common in early 
Greek houses than solidly built stairs. 
AST 


mh 


ATHENAEUS 


Tatra merovnéva. KaTa S€ THY avwTdTw Tap- 
odov yupvdowv nv Kal mepimator ovppeTpov 
éyovres THY KaTacKeUnY TH TOO TAciov peyebeL, 
év ols Kimor mavroto. Javpaciws yoav d7ep- 
Bdddovtes! rais dutelats, bua Kepapidwy podv- 
BdSwv KateoTeyvwpéevwyv apdevopevot,” ete Se 
oKnval Kittod AevKod Kal aurréAwy, dv at pilac 
Ty Tpopny ev mifous elyov ys TreTrAnpafLevous 
7 adtny dpdevow AapBdvovoa kabarep Kal 
ot KATO. avrar d€ at oxnval ovveckialov Tovs 
mepimatous. €€hs S€ to’twy “Adpodiotov Kat- 
eokevaoTo TpikAwov, Sdmedov exov ek Adwy 
axyaT@v te Kal dAAwy yapreoTdtwy Goo. KaTa 
THY vnoov Hoav' Tovs Tolxous 6 «lye Kal THY 
dpodrv Kumapittov, tas dé Ovpas eAddavros Kal 
Ovou: ypadais d€° Kal aydAwaow, ete d€ moTnpiwy 
Katackevats vmepBadAdvrws KaTeoKevacTo. 
Tovrov 8 ébeEfs cyodaorhpiov tmpye mevta- 
KAwov, ék mvEov Todvs Toiyous Kal Ta Ovpwpmara 
Kateokevacpevov, BubAvoOyKynv €xov ev avTa, 
Kata 8€ tiv dpodyv médAov eK TOO KaTa THY 
"Axpadivny arropepyinuevov yAvotpotriov. jv dé 
Kal Badavetov tpikAwov mupias yxadKads éyov 
tTpets Kat Aovtipa mévTe pretpyTas Sexdopmevov 
moukiAov tot} Tavpopevirov AiGov. KarecKevacto 
dé Kal olkiwata mAeiw Tots émBdtats Kal Tots 
Tas avTAias duAatTovar. xYwpls d€ ToUTwWY immaves 


1 brepBaddovres Schweighéuser: mepiBdddovres A. 
2 dpdevduevoc added by Kaibel. 
3 6¢ added by Schweighdauser. 
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these themes were artfully represented. On the 
level of the uppermost gangway there were a 
gymnasium and promenades built on a scale pro- 
portionate to the size of the ship; in these were 
garden-beds of every sort, luxuriant with plants of 
marvellous growth, and watered by lead tiles hidden 
from sight; then there were bowers of white ivy 
and grape-vines, the roots of which got their nourish- 
ment in casks filled with earth, and receiving the 
same irrigation as the garden-beds. These bowers 
shaded the promenades. Built next to these was 
a shrine of Aphrodite large enough to contain three 
couches, with a floor made of agate and other stones, 
the most beautiful kinds found in the island; it 
had walls and ceiling of cypress-wood, and doors of 
ivory and fragrant cedar ; it was also most lavishly 
furnished with paintings and statues and drinking- 
vessels of every shape. 

“* Adjoining the Aphrodite room was a library ¢ 
large enough for five ccuches,? the walls and doors 
of which were made of boxwood; it contained a 
collection of books, and on the ceiling was a concave 
dial © made in imitation of the sun-dial on Achradina. 
There was also a bathroom, of three-couch size, with 
three bronze tubs and a wash-stand of variegated 
Tauromenian marble, having a capacity of fifty 
gallons. There were also several rooms built for 
the marines and those who manned the pumps.? 


@ jit. ‘room for leisurely, i.e. studious or literary, occupa- 


tions.” 
>» The Greeks had no desks or library-tables, but usually 
reclined on a couch when they wrote or read. ‘“‘ Couch ”’ is 


also a unit of measure in determining the size of a room. 
¢ jit. “ vault” (of the sky). , ; 
4 lit. ““ who guarded the bilge” (cf. Aristoph. Hq. 434). 
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EY 


Hoav éxaTépov Tav TOLX@v déxa* Kata S€ TovTous 
n Tpopr Tots immous EKeuTo Kat Tov avaBatav 
208 Kat Tov malowy Ta oKEedn. HY dé Kal bdpoO7jKy 
KATA TV m™p@pav KAELoTh, SuaxtAtous pETpNTAS 
dexouern, €k cavidcov Kab mirTas Kal dovicov 
KaTeokevacpevn. Tapa sé TavTHY KaTeTKEVACTO 
dud, pHohBdciwaros Kal cavidwy KAeorov" ixvo- 
tpopetov' totto 8 nv mfjpes fararrys, ev @ 
ToAAot ixOves evetpépovto.? stmfpyov dé Kal TOV 
Tolywv exarépwbev Tpo7rol® Tpoewopevor, dud- 
oTnpa OUP wer pov EXOVTES" ep av KATECKEVG.- 
operant Hoav Evdobijcaw kat KpiBavoe Kal dmtaveta 
} Kat pvAou Kal mAclous erepat duaKkoviat. atAavrés 
TE TEpleTpexov THY vaby eKTOos ELaTHYELS, OL TOS 
oyKous drrevAijpeoay Tovs dvarrdro Kal TO Tpl- 
vAvdov, mavTes ev SuaorHware ovppeTpw* BeBdtes. 
9 d€ vats aoa olxetaus ypagats émeTOv7TO. 
muUpyo. Te noav ev avTH oKT@ ovppeTpoL TO 
péyeOos tots THs vews dGyKois: SVO pev KaTa 
mpvpvav, ot 8 too. Kata mp@pav, ot Aowmol dé 
KaTa peony vabv. TovTwy dé ExdoTw TrapedédevTo 
Kepatar B’, ef dv Kateokevaoto datyvampmarta, 
du dv Adievto AiBot mpos Tods bromA€ovtas THY 
ToAcuiwv. emt d€ TOV TUpywy exaoTov aveBawvov 
TéTTapes pev KalwrdAvopevor veavicxor, Svo dé 
tofétat. mav dé TO evTds THY mUpywv Ww Kal 
BeAdv mAffpes Hv. Tetyos dé emad€ers exov Kal 
KATAOT PU LATA dud vews emi KidABdvTwr Kar 
eokevaoTo: éf ov AiBofodos epevoriier, TpiTa- 
Aavrov riBov ad’ atrob® ddueis Kal dwdexarnxv 


1 kNevcrov Coraes: kreordv AC. 


» éverpépovro Coraes: ef érpépovto AC. 
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But beside these there were ten stalls for horses on 
each side of the ship; and next them was the 
storage-place for the horses’ food, and the belongings 
of the riders and their slaves. There was also a 
water-tank at the bow, which was kept covered and 
had a capacity of twenty thousand gallons; it was 
constructed of planks, caulked with pitch and covered 
with tarpaulins. By its side was built a fish-tank 
enclosed with lead and planks ; this was filled with 
sea-water, and many fish were kept in it. On both 
sides of the ship were projecting beams, at proper 
intervals apart; on these were constructed receptacles 
for wood, ovens, kitchens, handmills, and several 
other utensils. Outside, a row of colossi, nine feet 
high, ran round the ship ; these supported the upper 
weight and the triglyph, all standing at proper 
intervals apart. And the whole ship was adorned 
with appropriate paintings. There were also eight 
turrets on it, of a size proportional to the weight 
of the ship; two at the stern, an equal number at 
the bow, and the rest amidships. To each of these 
two cranes were made fast, and over them portholes 
were built, through which stones could be hurled 
at an enemy sailing underneath. Upon each of the 
turrets were mounted four sturdy men in full armour, 
and two archers. The whole interior of the turrets 
was full of stones and missiles. A wall with battle- 
ments and decks athwart the ship was built on 
supports ; on this stood a stone-hurler, which could 
shoot by its own power a stone weighing one hundred 
and eighty pounds or a javelin eighteen feet long. 


3 rporot Schweighiuser: rpdro A: réra C. 
4 cuupérpw added by Meineke. 
5 ap avrod Dindorf: dam’ atroi A. 
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ATHENAEUS 


Bedos. TobTo be TO enxavnta KaTeoKEevaceV 
A pxwprpdns. exdrepov d€ TeV Beda éPahrev 
€mt orddwov. peta € TabTa Tapappyyata’ eK 
TpoT@v* Taxéwy ovyKeimeva Sia addcewv xadKa@v 
Kpepdieve.. Tpiav de toTav drrapxovrev ef éxa- 
OToU Kepatau Avboddpot efnjpTnvTO B’, e€ dv aptrayés 
Te Kal mAtvOor podiBou m™pos Tovs emiTBewevous 
Hpievro. my d€ Kal Xd pag KUKAW@ THS vews ou 
mpods® m™pos TOvS emtxetpodvras dvaBatvew KO- 
pakés TE atdnpot KUKAW THs vews, ot dv” dpydvwv 
adiewevo. Ta TOV evavtiwy éxpdtovy oKadyn Kal 
mapeBarAov «is mAnyyv. éKxatépw dé TOV Tolywv 
éfnkovta veaviokot tavotAias é€xovtTes epevorr- 
\ 4 ” / Ni ¢ \ \ 

Keoay Kat Tovrous loou wept Te Tovs totods Kat 
Tas Adopépous Kepaias. joav dé Kal Kara Tovs 
tatovs év Tots Kapxnatous ovat yadKots emi pev 
Too mpwrTov tpets avopes, <i” éfs Kal? eva 
Aewropevou: Tovtois 8 €v mAEcKTo’s yupydbo.s did 
Tpoxiiayv* eis Ta Owpdkia Rifo. mapeBaddAdAovTo 
Kal BédAn dia TOV Taidwy. ayKupar dé Hoav 
EvAwat pev TéTTapes, avdnpat 8 oKTw. TaV Se 
ioriv Oo prev Sevrepos Kal Tpitos edtpéOnoav 
edxepOs,” dvaxepas be 6 mp&tos ebpé0n ev tots 
OpEat THs Bperrias® vo avBwTov dvdpds: KaTHYayeE 
avrov emt OdAarrav Diréas 6 Tavpopevitns 
LNXAVEKds % 5€ avtAla Kaimep Babos drepBaddov 
€xovoa du’ évds avdpos e€nvtrAciro Sua KoxAlov, 


1 trapapptpmara Casaubon: mraparphuara A. 
2 rpordv Casaubon: tpdrwv A. 
3 adnpots Kaibel: ocdjpov A: otdhpeos C. 
4 rpoxiMwy A. cf. Plato, Rep. 397 a. 
® edxep@s added by Dalechamp. 
8 Bperrias Casaubon: Bperavdas AC. 
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This engine was constructed by Archimedes. Either 
one of these missiles could be hurled six hundred 
feet. After this came leather curtains* joined 
together, suspended to thick beams by means of 
bronze chains. The ship carried three masts, from 
each of which two stone-hurling cranes were sus- 
pended; from them grappling hooks and lumps 
of lead could also be directed against assailants. 
An iron paling which encircled the ship also pro- 
tected it against any who attempted to climb aboard ; 
also grappling-cranes® of iron were all about the 
ship, which, operated by machinery, could lay hold 
of the enemy’s hulls and bring them alongside where 
they would be exposed to blows. Sixty sturdy men 
in full armour mounted guard on each side of the 
ship, and a number equal to these manned the masts 
and stone-hurlers. Also at the masts, on the mast- 
heads (which were of bronze), men were posted, three 
on the foremast, two in the maintop and one on 
the mizzenmast¢’; these were kept supplied by the 
slaves with stones and missiles carried aloft in wicker 
baskets to the crow’s-nests by means of pulleys. 
There were four anchors of wood, eight of iron. The 
trees for the mainmast and mizzenmast were easily 
found; but that for the foremast was discovered with 
difficulty by a swineherd in the mountains of the 
Bruttii ; it was hauled down to the coast by the engi- 
neer Phileas of Tauromenium. The bilge-water, even 
when it became very deep, could easily be pumped out 
by one man with the aid of the screw, an invention 


@ To protect the upper tiers of rowers. 
> Different from the dpmrayes before mentioned; see 
Polybius, i. 22 ; Diodorus, xvii, 44. 
¢ lit. ‘‘ less by one each successively.” 
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“Apxyndous eLevpovros. ovopia. oS hv TH vyt 

vpaKoola* OTE 8° adtny ée&émeutrev “lépar, 
"AdeEavdpida adriy peTovopacey. epdAkia 8° 
joav avTH TO pev mpOTov Képkoupos Tproxiua 
tdAavro, déxeoar Suvdrevos* mas & Hv obtos 
emlKWTT0S. pe? év xiAua mevTaKdova Bacralovoa 
adiddes TE Kal oda meious. oxAos 5° Hv ovK 
eharrav. ae * pera Tovs “Tpoeupnpevous dAou 
TE 5 Bey Tapa Ty Tmp@pav emuTnpodvres TO 
TapayyeAAopeva. Tav dé KaTa vabv adiKnudtwr 
Suxaorapiov Kkabevorn Ket vavKAnpos, KuBepv7iTns 
kal mpwpevs, olmep edikalov KaTa TOvs LupaKkociwv 
voLous. 

Lirov dé éveBadAovTo «is THY vadv pupiddas €€, 
tapiywy dé LuKeAuKav Kepda pvpia, epedv® 
TaAavra Siopvpia, Kal Erepa dé doptia Svopvpwa. 
xwpls S€ TovTwY 6 emiaiTLop.os Hv THY eumrAcdvTwV. 
6 8 ‘Iépwv émel mavras Tovs Aéevas jKovev Tods 
bev ws ov Svvatoi elou THY vabv déxecbat, Tovs dé 
Kal émKwodvvous tvrapyew, dvéyva ddpov avery 
dmoorethar Irohepaty 7O Baotdet ets “Aref av- 
dpevav: Kal yap Hv omdves oiTou Kata tHv Ai- 
yumTov. Kal oUTws émolyce, Kal % vads KaTyxOn 
els T7V “Adc§av8perar, eva Kal _evewAn} On. ° 5 
‘Iépwv Kat "Apxtundov TOV TOV emlypaypatwv 
TounTHy yparpavra ets THY vatv émiypappa xtAlous 
TUp@v jedétuvors, ous Kal Taperrepupev iScous Samavy)- 
paw eis Tov Ilevpasd, eriunoev. exer 8 ovTws 


TO emlypappa’ 


1 A numeral has been lost. 
2 +e Meineke: ye A. 
3 épeOv Schweighiiuser: épewy A. 
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of Archimedes. The ship was named ‘ Syracusia’¢; 
but when Hieron sent her forth, he changed the 
name to ‘ Alexandris.’® The boats which it had in 
tow were first a pinnace of three thousand talents ¢ 
burden; this was propelled entirely by oars. After 
this came fishing-boats of fifteen hundred talents 
burden, and several cutters besides. The numbers 
composing the crew were not less than . . .% Next 
to these just mentioned there were six hundred more 
men at the bow ready to carry out orders. For any 
crimes committed on board there was a court com- 
posed of the skipper, pilot, and officer at the bow, 
who gave judgement in accordance with the laws of 
Syracuse. 

«On board were loaded ninety thousand bushels 
of grain, ten thousand jars of Sicilian salt-fish, six 
hundred tons of wool, and other freight amounting 
to six hundred tons. Quite apart from this was the 
provisioning of the crew. But when Hieron began 
to. get reports of all the harbours, either that they 
could not receive his ship at all, or that great danger 
to the ship was involved, he determined to send it as 
a present to King Ptolemy at Alexandria; for there 
was in fact a scarcity of grain throughout Egypt. 
And so he did; and the ship was brought to 
Alexandria, where it was pulled up on shore. Hieron 
also honoured Archimelus, the poet who had written 
an epigram celebrating the vessel, with fifteen 
hundred bushels of wheat, which he shipped at his 
own expense to Peiraeus. The epigram runs as 


@ jit. “* Lady of Syracuse.” 
> Jit. “* Lady of Alexandria.” 
¢ About 90 tons. 

4 See critical note. 
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/ / / 2 ) 2585, \ 7 a 
tis TOOE G€AWa TEAWPOV Et yOovos EtaaTo ; Totes 
/ ? / 
Kolpavos akKapaTols TElapacwW HYayETO; 
~ / \ / / 
m@s S€ KaTA Spvdywv éemdyn aavis, 7 Tie youot 
aA ‘fe 
tpnOevres mreAéKet TobT’ Exapov TO KUTOS, 
 Kopudats Aitvas mapicovpevov 7 TwWe vdowv 
as Atyatov vdwp KuxAddas evdederar, 
/ > / > / > ¢ / 
tolxows audotépwlev icondAates; 4 pa Viyavres 
~ i, a > , 
Tobto mpos ovpavias e€coayv atpamitovs. 
dotpwv yap paver Kapyyjova Kal TpreAiKTous 
Owpakas peydrwy evtds exer vehewv. 
/ > > 7, > A e > LA 
metopact 0° ayKupas amepeiderat oiow “ABvdov 
RépEns Kal Lnotod diccdv ednoe mépov. 
paver oTtBapads Kat’ étrmpidos aptuydpakTov 
Ypdppa, tis eK xépaou Tavd’ éxtduce Tpomv: 
part yap WS leper, ‘TepoxAcos “EdAddt ra0a 
Kal vacots Ka,prrov" mova dwpopopar,® 
LuKeAlas oKxanTobxXos 6 Awpikds. adAdd, II6- 
oeLoov, 
o@le kata’ yAavKadv oédua Tdd€ pobiwv.”’ 
e 


Tlapédurov® 8 éxav eye tiv ?Avtuydvov tepav 

Tpinpyn, % eviknoe tods [Itodcuatov orparnyods 

TeEpt AevKoddav THs Kdas, d7rov 57° Kat T@ ’AmroA- 

Awve adrnv aveOnkev: yTis ode TO TpiTov, Taxa SE 
OA \ / s low a Aire 

ovde TO TéTaptov elye THs Lupaxocias 7 ’AXeEav- 

dpidos TavTys veds. 


1 garl Schweighauser: ¢aci A: gyai C. 
2 xapmov Casaubon: kaprév A. 
3 Swpopopay Casaubon: dwpopdpov A: Swpopbpwv C. 
* xara AC: dia Kaibel. 
5 aapé\trov Musurus: mapéAerrov A. 
8 grov 6n Meineke; éedy A. 
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follows : ‘Who hath set these giant timbers on the 
ground? What mighty master hath hauled them 
with untiring cables? How was the flooring fixed 
to the ribs of oak, or by what axe hewn did rivets 
make this hollow mass, matching in height the 
peaks of Aetna, or stretching with walls on both 
sides broad as one of the isles which Aegean waters 
bind together in the Cyclades? Verily the Giants 
have planed these timbers to traverse the paths of 
Heaven. For its mastheads touch the stars, and 
it hides its three-ply bulwarks * within the mighty 
clouds. Its anchors are secured with such cables 
as those with which Xerxes bound together the 
twin passage of Abydos and Sestos. Letters freshly 
charactered on its stout prow reveal who it was that 
sent forth this keel from the dry land; for they 
declare that it was Hieron, son of Hierocles, bearing 
gifts of a rich harvest to all Hellas and the isles, 
wielder of the sceptre of Sicily, the Dorian. Nay 
then, Poseidon, guide this bark homeward over the 
blue surging sea.’ ”’ 

I> have intentionally omitted the sacred trireme 
of Antigonus,° in which he defeated Ptolemy’s 
generals off Leucolla, in Cos, where, in fact, he 
dedicated it to Apollo; for this trireme could not 
contain a third or perhaps not even a fourth of the 
‘¢ Syracusia’”’ or “ Alexandris,” the ship of Hieron’s 
just described. 


@ Apparently meaning the turrets (208 b) built with three 
layers of timber. > Masurius, 196 a. 

¢ Antigonus Gonatas is meant. The date of the battle 
is placed ca. 265 B.c. by Niese, Gesch. d. griech. wu. maked. 
Staaten, ii. 131; ca. 256 B.c. by Kaerst in Pauly-Wissowa, 
i. 2415. Plutarch 545 b shows that Kgas in Athenaeus is 
not a mistake for Kvzpov, as older editors thought. 
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Tooabr’ obv Kal Tept TOO TOV vedv KaTaAdyou 
> 
ovK amo Bowrav dpfdpevor kateheEaper, aAXr 
amo TavnyupiK@v Topm@v. Kal émrel TOV kahov 
OvAmavov olda maAw mpoBadobvta’ ypiv tis adr 
a) Tapa TO Kadrgeive eyyvOnkn, pore adT@ OTe 
Kal Aéyos tis ets Avotiav dvapéperat Tov pryropa. 
? 
mrepl eyyvOnkns emuypapoj.evos, od 4H apxyn “ et 
pev Sicavov edevev 1) peétpov, avdpes Sucaorat, 
Avowmévns.” ev @ Tmpoedbaav dnow: “ovK av 
ecorrovdalov Tepl aris THS eyyvdnxns duKavo- 
Aoyetobar, 7 7) OUK coTw aéia TpidKovTa Spaxpav.’ 
Ort be XaAKh 7) Hv 7 eyyvdnxn e€fs dyno “ mépvow 
dé emuokevdoat avray BovdAdpevos e€ddwKka ets TO 
yaAketov: éeoti yap ovvbeT? Kal Latvpwv Eexet 
/ \ / + A / 
mpoowma Kal Bovcedddia. . . . aAAo Ete péyeBos 
TO abro. 6 yap avros Texvirns ToAAd oKedn TavTa 
Kat OpLova. <p eTal. €v TOUTOLS 6 Avotas «l- 
Tov ore Kal xahey 7 Hv 7 eyyvdnxn, cadhds Taplorn- 
ow, ws Kal 9 KaddtEewos elpnxe, AcBryroy | avTas 
droOjpata elvat. ovTws yap Kal IloAduwy 6 Trept- 
\ > ? , ~ \ > A Wes. , 
nyntis «imev ev y’ tav pos ’Adatov Kat *Avti- 
? oe / > lol \ AY 
yovov eEnyoupevos diafeow ev PDrvodvre KATO THY 
Trohepdpxetov oToay VEY POpLEv ny b770 LiAAaros 
Tob “Pnyivov, ob pvnpovevovow "Emixappios Kal 
Luuwvidyns, A€ywv ovtws: ““eyyvOyjnn Kal én 
> ~ 7 ” ¢ / \ ¢ A = 
abdths KUmeXXov. Hyyoavdpos de 6 AeAdos ev 


1 rpoBadodvra Casaubon: mpocBadodvra A. 


* Borrowing his title from the last part of Iliad ii. (484- 
Si) ene Catalogue of the Ships,” in which the Achaeans 
sailed to Troy. It began with the Boeotians. 

» Above, 199 c; a stand or sideboard for holding vessels 
is meant. 
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So much, then, have we enumerated concerning 
the “ Catalogue of Ships,” * beginning not with the 
Boeotians, but with great festival processions. And 
since I am sure that our noble Ulpian will again 
propound us a question as to what is that “ vessel- 
stand’ mentioned by Callixeinus,? I answer him 
that there is even a speech ascribed to the orator 
Lysias, entitled On the Vessel-stand,° beginning : 
“ Tf, gentlemen of the court, Lysimenes were main- 
taining any just or reasonable claim.” Proceeding 
further in the speech he says: ‘I should not be 
so concerned to argue about the vessel-stand itself, 
for that is not worth thirty shillings.” That the 
stand was of bronze he declares further : “ Last year 
I wished to have it repaired, and I sent it out to the 
bronze-foundry ; for it is made up of different parts, 
and it has the faces of Satyrs, and the heads of bulls 
worked on it... . There is another one of the 
same size. For the same maker manufactures many 
articles of furniture in the same or similar style.” 
In this passage Lysias mentions that the vessel- 
stand was of bronze, and so clearly shows, as Calli- 
xeinus also has said, that they are supports for 
cauldrons. In the same way, in fact, Polemon the 
Geographer also has spoken of it ; in the third book 
of his work, Address to Adaeus and Antigonus,* he 
describes the subject of a picture painted on the 
wall of the Polemarch’s portico at Phlius ; it was by 
Sillax of Rhegium, who is mentioned by Epicharmus ¢ 
and Simonides Polemon says: ‘a vessel-stand, — 
and upon it a cup.” And Hegesander of Delphi, in 


¢ Frag. 91 Turnebus. 4 Frag. 58 Preller. 
© Kaibel 120. * P.L.G. iii. frag. 194. 
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TH emvypahopeva drropynpare dvd pudvrewy Kal 
dyadudrew TAavKcou dynot tod Xiov ro ev AcAdgois 
dmdaTnwa olov eyyvOyjKyny twa odynpav, avdlnua 
> / Ns EE: , / € 
Advatrov: 08 6 “Hpddotos pvnpovever vroKpnty- 
iS ) A rAO \ ¢ De eb ‘H / Sy ~ 
pld.ov abTo KaA@v. Kat o ev’ “Hyrjocavdpos Tatra 
nn op 
Réyer. etSouev 8° adTo Kal Wets dvaKetwevov ev 
AeAdois ws adnb@s Oéas d&tov dua Ta Ev adT@ 
? (Pe, 1} , \ oo» 4 , ‘ 
evretopevpeva® Cwdapia Kal ddAa twa Cwvddua Kat 
dutdpia, emtibecbar en atr@ dvvdpeva Kat 
KpaThpas Kat dda oxedn. 4 8 dm "AdcEavdpéwv 
Kadoupevn ayyoOnkn tpiywvds eoTt, KaTd pécov 
KoiAn, Séxeo8ar Svvayevn évTiO€uevov Kepapwov. 
ow \ / ¢€ \ / / € \ 
éyovot dé TavTyv of prev mévytes Evrivyv, ot Se 
mAovotor yaAkhyv 7 apyupav. 
> ae = ' > ?, cen / 
Kindvres odv tept éyyvOnkns <Efs mddAw pvy- 
/ 7 / ¢ \ ~ 
obnodpcba dirodeinvwv Baoitéwv. 6 yap T@ mpo- 
/ a , ¢ , r , / 
evpnuevw “AvTioxm opavupos BaotAeds, Anuntpiov 
&° vids, ws torope? Tlocewdavios, trodoyas tovov- 
> > ont 
pevos Kal” yuepav dxAuKas ywplis TOV avadtoKo- 
pevav owpevpdatwr® éxdotw amodépew €dtdov THV 
éoTiaTopwv oAropmeAH Kpéa yepoaiwy Te Kal mTN- 
~ / 
vav Kal Gadatrinv Cawv ddiaipera eoxevacpeva, 
dpatav mAnpOoar Svuvdyevas Kal peta Tatra 
4 
pehimyKtwv Kat oTepdvav ex opvpyvns Kal ABa- 
lo A > - ~ 
vwtod ovv avdpounKeot Anuvicokwyv yxpvodv mAy- 
/ \ ” 
pact mAnOn. Kat dAdos 8 *Avtioyos BactAeds 
1 uwév added by Dobree. 
= évreropeupeva Schweighiuser : évreropyeupeva. A. 
* owpevudrov Athen. 540 c: cwpeduara AC. 


Xpvoay mArjuace 540 C: meAjuaoe xpucois A. 
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the commentary entitled Statues of Men and of Gods 4 
says that the stand in Delphi made by Glaucus of 
Chios is a kind of vessel-stand of iron dedicated by 
Alyattes ; it is mentioned by Herodotus,’ who calls 
it a “ bowl-stand.” This, then, is what Hegesander 
says of it. But I too have seen it where it stands 
as an offering in Delphi, truly worth seeing on 
account of the figures of insects worked in relief 
upon it, as well as other tiny creatures and plants ; 
it is capable of holding upon it mixing-bowls and 
other vessels besides. But that which Alexandrians 
call ‘“ vessel-holder’”’ is triangular, hollow in the 
middle, so that it can receive a jar placed inside it. 
The poor have one of wood; the rich, of bronze or 
silver. 

Having, then, discussed the vessel-stand, I will 
next mention again kings who have been dinner- 
devotees. To begin with the king who bore the 
same name as the Antiochus before mentioned,¢ and 
who was the son of Demetrius: Poseidonius records 4 
that he held receptions daily to great crowds ; and 
not counting the heaps of food there consumed, he 
allowed every one of the feasters to carry home 
uncarved meat of land-animals, fowls, and creatures 
of the sea prepared whole, and capable of filling a 
cart; and after all that, quantities of honey-cakes 
and wreaths of myrrh and frankincense with matted 
fillets of gold as long as aman. And another king 


a F.H.G. iv. 421; in the title dya\ya is properly distin- 
guished from dvdpids, though dya\ua may sometimes mean 
the statue of a man. 

2 te VAs ¢ Epiphanes, 193 d-195 f. 

4 F.H.G. iii. 257; the Seleucidae here mentioned are 
Antiochus Sidetes, son of Demetrius I Soter, and Antiochus 
Grypus, son of Demetrius II Nicator. 
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émuteh@y tovs ev Aaddvn ay@vas émoujoato Kal 
abtos trodSoyds Aaumpds, ds 6 adtés dnor 
TloceSévuos: “‘76 pev yap mp@tov avaddcets 
émoujoato Kat dvdpa ddopeAdv Bowydtwv, peta. 
Sé Kal Cévrwv ynvav Kal? Aaywhv Kai SopKadwv. 
avedidovto bé Kal xpvoot arépavotr Tots Sermvotat 
Kal dpyvpepidroy mi 00s : Kal _Deparovre Kat 
inmwv Kat KaunAwy. Kat der avabdvTa emt THV 
Kapnarov metv exaotov Kal AaBely THv KapnAov Kat 
TO emt THY? KapNAOV Kal TOV TapeoTHTa Traida.’’— 
“Kal ot kata tTHv Lupiav S€ mavres, dyoi, dua 

frnv THs xwpas «dBoolay amo THs Tmept TavayKata 
KakoTraleias avvddous eveov mAciovs twa ev- 
wxotvTo auvex@s, Tots pev yupvaciors ws Badavetous 
Xpwpevor, arerpdpevou’ ehaiw mroAvterct Kal poss, 
Tois S€ ypapaTelous—ovTws ‘yap éKdAovv Ta 
Kowa TOV ovvocinvwv—ws oiknTnplois evdvarTw- 
pevot, Kal TO TrAclov pépos THs Huepas yaotpilo- 
prevot €v avrots olvois Kat Bpwpaow, wore Kal 
mpooatogepery modAd, Kal KaTavdovpevor pds 
xeAwvidos® moduKpdtov Yodous, Wate Tas mToddXeELs 
oAas Tots ToLovToLs KEAdSOLS OvYNnXEtoDaL.” 

211 “Enawd 8 eyw, dvdpes didor, 76 yevojmevov 
map “AdcEdvipw 7 Baorre? ths Lvplas ovp- 
moavov. 09 ’Ar€Eavdpos obtos adv ’Avtidyou Tod 

1 6 added by Schweighduser. 
2 «at added from Athen. 540 b. 
3 kdundov . . . Thv added from 540 b. 


4 dé after dderpduevac deleted by Meineke. 
5 xehwvldos 527 f: xedddvos AC. 
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Antiochus,? when he celebrated the games at Daphne, 
also held brilliant receptions, according to the same 
Poseidonius®: “At the beginning he made dis- 
tributions, man by man, of uncarved meat; after- 
wards of live geese, hares, and gazelles. There 
were also distributed to the diners gold wreaths 
and a great quantity of silver vessels, slaves, horses, 
and camels. And it was the duty of each man, 
after mounting his camel, to drink a toast and accept 
the camel and everything upon it as well as the 
attending slave.’’—‘ And all the people of Syria,” 
Poseidonius says,° “ because of the great plenty which 
their land afforded were relieved of any distress 
regarding the necessaries of life; hence they held 
many gatherings in order to feast continually, using 
the gymnasia as mere baths in which they anointed 
themselves with expensive oil and perfumes, and 
living in the ‘ bonds’ ¢—for this is the name by 
which they called the commons where the diners 
met—as though they were their private houses, and 
filling their bellies in them, during the greater part 
of the day, with wines and foods, even taking many 
things home besides; delighting their ears with 
sounds from a loudly-struck harp, so that the towns 
rang throughout with such noises.” 

But I ¢ commend, my friends, the symposium held 
in the palace of Alexander, the king of Syria. This 
Alexander was son of Antiochus Epiphanes—pre- 


« Antiochus Grypus, Athen. 540 a-c. 

> F.H.G. iii. 263. ¢ F.H.G. iii. 258. 

4 ypauparetov may mean a legal document of any kind. 
Here the word may refer to the letters (ypdéuuara) by which 
the several assembly-rooms were possibly designated. 

¢ Masurius. ‘fF Alexander Balas. 
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"Emupavods vios droBAn Geis, 2 - 510 elxov pioos 
mdvres avOpwrrot els Anurfrpwoy: mrepl ov tordépnoev 
6 éTalpos judy “AGrvatos év Tots mept Tov eV 
Lupia Bacircvodyrwv. TO obv oupiTrootov TovTO 
Toudvde Th eyévero. Avoyévns 0 "Erucovpeos, 
ew exw avy ev ots petexepilero Adyots, TO 
b pev yevos Wy ex Uedevketas TAs ev BaBvdwvig,” 
dmoSoxfs® oe ervyxave mapa. TO Baowret* Kaitou 
Tots dire Tijs oTods Ad-yous Xaipovre. emroAvespet 
obv adrov 6 *AdéEavdpos Kabrrep dvTa TH Bicp 
gdatrov, ete Se Brdogdnpov Kal Baoxavov EvEeKa 
TE Tob yehotou pnde tov Baotléwv dex opevov.” 
Kal aitnoapeva avT® dpidocodias adAotpiav airy - 
ow, Omws mop vpoby Te XLTwWVLOKOV poprcet Kal 
xpvooby orépavov éyovta mpdacwmov "Aperis 
KaTa pecov, Hs lepeds n€iov mpooayopevecbar, 
ovvexapyce Kal Tov orédavov Tpooxaprads.evos. 
dmep 6 Avoyévns epacbets twos Avowwdob yuvarKos 
c exapioaro avTh. dovoas 5° 6 ’AAdéar8pos Kal 
ovvdywy dirooddwv Kal emuojnuwv avdpdv ovp- 
moawov ekdAcoe Kal tov Avoyeryn: Kal trapayevo- 
pevov n&iov Katakdiveobar Exovra Tov orédavov 
kat THY ec0ATa. daKapov 8 elvar eimdvTos vevoas 
1 61d (‘* wherefore ”) here can hardly be right, unless it= 
dudte (** because’): 60 dv Kaibel, which does not accord with 
the reasons given by Josephus for the hatred of Demetrius. 

The hanging nominative shows that there is a gap. 

a 5 BaBuAwwla Kaibel, comparing Strabo 744: BaBuAdu A. 
> dodo ‘js Schweighiiuser : : avodoxys A. 


4 r@ Baowe? Villebrun: 700 Bacidéws A. 
5 dmrexduevoy Musurus: drodexduevov A. 


* i.e. ““ foisted upon Antiochus because,” etc. See critical 
note, and cf. Josephus, Ant. xiii. 3. “‘ They hated Demetrius 
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tended son . . . wherefore ¢ the whole world cherished 
hatred against Demetrius; concerning him our 
comrade Athenaeus has made record in his work 
On the Kings of Syria.” This symposium, then, was 
held somewhat in the following wise : The Epicurean 
philosopher Diogenes, who had considerable com- 
mand of the doctrines which he professed, was by 
birth a native of Seleuceia in Babylonia, and he used 
to obtain a welcome at the court in spite of the 
fact that the king delighted in the doctrines of 
the Stoics. Well, Alexander paid him high regard, 
although he lived a depraved life, and moreover 
had a slanderous and bitter tongue, not even sparing 
the royal house if he could provoke a laugh. And 
once he made request of a favour, strange for a 
philosopher, that he might wear a purple tunic and 
a gold crown bearing in the middle the face of Virtue, 
whose priest he demanded that he should be called ; 
the king granted this, even adding the crown as a 
special gift. Then Diogenes, falling in love with 
an actress who played male réles,’ presented these 
very things to her. Alexander heard of this, and 
getting together a dinner-party of philosophers 
and distinguished men, he summoned also Diogenes ; 
when he arrived, the king demanded that he take 
his place on the couch with the crown and the dress 
given to him. Diogenes replied that that was 


because of his arrogance and lack of affability (1 Mace. x.). 
Of humble origin, Alexander Balas bore an extraordinary 
likeness to a son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, and, aided 
by Attalus II of Pergamum, won the throne of Antiochus 
in 150 s.c. He was killed in battle and succeeded by 
Demetrius (II Nicator) here mentioned, 146 B.c. 
> F.H.G. iii. 656, and Introduction, Vol. i. p. ix. 
¢ For \vowwdo8, * Lysis-singer,” see 182 c, note b (p. 305). 
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cloayayely éxékevoe TA aKovopata, ev ols Kal 
% Avowwddes «lo_dAOev eorehavwpyeévn Tov THs 
’"Aperfs orépavov, evdica Kal tHv Toppupav 
eodijra. yéAwtos oy Tohob KaTappayevros epevev" 
é pirdcogos Kal TH Avowdov eTraLveav ovK 
emavoaTo. ToOTOV TOV Avoyévn 6 petadaBav THY 
Baowretav *Avtioyos, o¥k evéyKas adrtod Tv 
/ > a b / ¢ Sa: vA 
Kakodoyiav, amoohayhvar exéAcvoev. 6 5 *AXeE- 
avdpos mpoonvns Hv? ev maou Kat dtAddroyos év 
Tais opdtars Kal ody dpovos “AOnvinvw Te 
mepiTaTnTiK® dirooddw, TH Kal SuatpibHs mpo- 
ordvtt pidooddov *AOyvynci te Kat ev Meoorvn, 
ert 0€ Kal ev Aapion tis Wertradias, Kal pera 
Tatra Ths “AOnvaiwy méAews TupavyyjoavtTe. TeEpt 
ob Kal’ exaora toropet Ioceddvos 6 ’Amapeds, 
amep «i Kat paxpdotepd eotw exOyooua, tv 
emipehas TMaVvTAs eeralwpiev TOUS paoKovras 
elvaw piroadpous Kal [1 Tots TpuBervious Kat Tots 
dd prous TWYWOL TMOoTEVWHEV. KATA yap TOV 


"Aydbwva 


> \ UA > / ? / > ? ~ 
el prev ppdow tadnbés, odyi o° eddpavad: 
> > > ~ / > b) \ > \ / 

et 6 evppavad tio, odyt Tadnbes dpdow. 


adda, pidn yap, pac, y GAnPea, eKOjoouwat Ta 
mepl TOV dvopa. ws eyévero. 

"Ev TH "Epupvéws Too mepumaTnTiKod oxoAR 
SuérpiBé tis "AOnviwy mpookaptep&v Tots Adyous. 


1 Some word like dxivnros, “ undisturbed,” seems lacking. 
* mpoonviys fv Musurus: mpoofv A. 
3 yd4p added by Meineke. 


@ See critical note. 
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inconvenient ; whereupon the king with a nod 
bade the entertainers to be brought in, and among 
them was the actress of male réles, crowned with 
the crown of Virtue, and clad in the purple tunic. 
A loud burst of laughter broke forth, but Diogenes 
never stirred,* but praised the actress without 
ceasing. Antiochus,’ who succeeded to the kingdom, 
would not tolerate the abusive manners of this 
Diogenes, and ordered his throat to be cut. But 
Alexander was gentle in all circumstances, and in 
his conversation fond of literary subjects ; and he 
was not like Athenion, the Peripatetic philosopher, 
who had been the head of a philosophic school at 
Athens and in Messene and again at Larisa, in 
Thessaly, and afterwards usurped rule over the city 
of Athens. Concerning him Poseidonius of Apamea 
records detailed information which, though rather 
long, I will set forth, because I wish to scrutinize 
carefully all who profess to be philosophers and not 
put faith merely in their ragged coats and unshorn 
beards. For, as Agathon® says: “ If I speak sooth, 
I shall not give thee joy ; but if I give thee joy in 
any wise, I shall not speak sooth.” But surely, as 
they say, truth is dear; and I will set forth the 
story of the man as it occurred.4 

“To the school of the Peripatetic EKrymneus 
resorted a man named Athenion, who devoted 
himself sedulously to the philosopher’s doctrines. 


> Antiochus VI Epiphanes, who reigned for four years 
over part of his father Alexander’s kingdom, 

CRG bie OO: 

@ F.H.G. iii. 266 ; the name of this upstart was Aristion, 
not Athenion, according to Plut. Sulla, ch. xii. passim, 
Moral. 809 n. Cf. Appian, Mith. xxviii. (who may have 
read Poseidonius); Paus. i. 20. 3; Strab. 398. 
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ae > v > / / > 
dotts Aiyumriay wvnoduevos OYepdraivay eéme- 
f wéxeto adtH. tavtys obv mats’ ctr’? e€ adrob 
- EES PS a” / ¢€ ha > , 
Tekovons, eit €€ dAAov Twds, duodvupos “APnviave 
T@ SeomdTn TapeTpépeto. ypdupata dé paler 
kal mpeoBdtynv yevouevov Tov SeomdTHV PETA THS 
bntpos éxeipaywyer Kal dolavdvra? K«dAnpo- 
vounoas mapéyypados "AOnvaiwy moAXirns éyéveTo. 
yhuas Te TmadwcKdpiov «dpophov peTa TovTOU 
T™pos TO GodioTevew WpUNoE peipaKia GYoAAOTLKA 
Onpevwv. Kai aodiorevoas ev Meoonvn Kav 
212 Aapion 7H WertadtKH Kail modAa epyacdpevos 
xXpjpata emavndPev <is tas “AOyvas. Kal yxeupo- 
e ‘ e A ~ > id , oa 
tovnbeis dd Tv "AOnvaiwy mpeoBevTys, ote 
els Mifpidarny Ta mpdypata peTépper, drodpapywv 
Tov Baoiléa t&v didlwy cis eyévero, peylorys 
TUXwY Tpoaywyhs. Sidmep perewpile Tods *AOn- 
vaiovs 6. émvoToAdvy ws Ta péyloTa rapa 
7TH Kamnmadékn dvvduevos, wotTe pt) pdvov 
lanl > / > , > / >? 
Tov empeponevwy oddrAnudtwr amodAvbévtas ev 
dpovoia Civ, adda Kal THY SnuoKpatiay ava- 
KTnOApLEvous, Kal Swpedv peydAwy Tuyxety (dia 
\ , lon € > a he 
bkat Synpocia. tadra ot “A@nvaior dvexdprrovv 
THhv “Pwyaiwy nyepoviay katadeAvobat memortev- 
/, ro Ss a >A. / r , ¢ 
KoTes. 70n odv Tis “Actas petaBeBAnwéevns 6 
>AO / > ~ > \ >AOH \ € \ 
nviwy eémavyyev els Tas Hvas Kal v7 
xXeyudvos evoxAnfels eis thv Kapvoriav kKar- 
/ lol / ¢ / ” 
nvéxOn. todto pabdvres of Kexpomidar érepupav 
Z 


mais added by Kaibel: mats éyévero cat conj. by Meyer 
after rivds. 2 drodavévta As: arodavdvros C. 
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Having purchased an Egyptian slave-girl, he lay 
with her. A son of this woman, whom she bore 
either by Athenion or by someone else, but named 
after Athenion, was brought up in her master’s house. 
He was taught to read, and when the master grew 
old he used to lead him by the hand in company 
with his mother; when the elder Athenion died, 
the younger became his heir, and was illegally 
enrolled as a citizen of Athens. He then married 
a pretty wench, by whose aid he hunted up lads to 
form a school, and began to practise the profession 
of a sophist ; and after a career as sophist in Messene 
and at Larisa, in Thessaly, he amassed a consider- 
able fortune and returned to Athens. He was then 
elected an ambassador by the Athenians at the 
time when their interests were inclining to the side 
of Mithradates,* and insinuating himself in the 
king’s good graces he became one of his intimates, 
receiving the highest promotion. Wherefore he 
began through letters to unsettle the Athenians 
with false hopes, as though he possessed the greatest 
influence with the Cappadocian monarch—an influ- 
ence which would enable them not only to live in 
peace and concord, freed from the fines in which 
they were mulcted, but even to recover their demo- 
cratic constitution and receive large doles individually 
and as a community. All this the Athenians were 
loudly boasting, convinced that the Roman rule had 
been completely overthrown. When, then, Asia 
Minor had gone over to the king, Athenion began 
his return to Athens, but bothered by foul weather 
he put in to Carystia. When the Cecropids ° learned 


2 ca. 87-86 8.c., during the first Mithradatic War. 
> Tronical for Athenians. 
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emt TH. advancopudayy avTob vas pakpas Kal 
fopeiov apyupdmouv. add’ eloevow* 77075, Kat 
c ayedov TO -mAelaTov pépos THs moAcws emi THV 
exdoxyy avroo eS eKEXUTO™ OUVETPEXOV dé moAXot 
Kal dAAo. Oeatai TO tapddofov tis tUxns Oav- 
palovtes, ef 6 Tmapéeyypados “AOnviwy eis “APjvas 
em aypupomodos KaTakopilerar dopelov Kat Top- 
up@v oTpwuaTwv, 6 pndémoTe emt TOO TpiBwvos 
Ewpakws Topdupav Tporepov, ? ovdevos odd€ ‘Pw- 
paiwy év tovavTn gavracia Kataxudadvros Ths 
*Arrikis. ouverpexov obv Tmpos thv Odav tavTnv 
avopes, ‘yuvatkes, matdes, ta KdAMoTA mpoc- 
ox@vtes mapa Mifpwddrov, omdte “AOnviwy 6 
mens Kal Tas epaviKas TounadLevos dxpodcets 
d dua tov Baowrda ovdntropdav dud, TAS Xepas Kal 
Tohews TOpTrEVEL. OaavTnoay & att@ Kal ot 
mept tov Avdvucov texvirat, Tov depyedov Too 
véov Avovdcov Kadobvtes emt tHv Kowny éoriav 
Kal Tas Tept TavTHV edyds Te Kal omovdds. 6 5é 
mpoTepov ek plobwTis oikias e€wwv eis THY duevs 
oikiav® Tob tote mAovTObVTOS dvOpasrov Tals €k 
AjAov mpooddors etonvexOn, KeKoopnpLevny OTpwp- 
vais Te Kal ypagats Kat avdpidou* Kal apyupa- 
pdroov exOéoes. ag’ Hs e€jer xAapvda aprpav 
emuovpwv Kal mepiKeiwevos SaKTUALvov ypuaiov 


e eyyeyAupperny exovta tiv Mibpidarov eikova: 


1 5 NN eloeco_y Casaubon: dddAnoewow A. 

6 undémrore . . . mporepov suspected, but the style of the 
Seis passage is extraordinary for prose; ef. adn’ eloeow 
above, and the asyndeton (recalling tragedy) in dydpes . . . 
matdes below. 

3 Svevooitay A: Aretxou olxtay, ‘*house of Dieuches”’ 
Schweighauser. 4 dvdpido. Casaubon : dvdpdou A. 
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that, they sent war-galleys and a litter with silver 
supports to bring him home. But now he is coming 
in! More than half the population of the town, 
nearly, poured out to take part in welcoming him ; 
many others joined the running crowd as sight-seers, 
marvelling at the incredible turn of fortune, that 
this upstart Athenion® should be conveyed back 
to Athens on a gold-footed litter and purple rugs— 
he, who in the earlier days of his ragged coat had 
never seen purple; and what is more, no Roman 
had ever insulted Attica by luxuriating in such- 
display. And so they joined the running crowd to 
see this sight—men, women, children, with highest 
expectations of Mithradates’ bounty, seeing that the 
poverty-stricken Athenion, who once gave lectures 
for such fees as he could collect, now parades through 
town and country with insolent airs on account of 
the king’s favour. He was also met by the artists 
of Dionysus, summoning the messenger of the new 
Dionysus to come to the public feast and join in 
the prayers and libations connected therewith. He 
who had in former days gone forth from a hired 
house was conducted to the house of..... 7° the 
person who at that time enjoyed great wealth from 
revenues in Delos; the house was decorated with 
couches elaborately spread, with paintings and 
statues and display of silver vessels. From it he 
emerged trailing a white riding-cloak, his finger 
encircled with a ring of gold with the portrait of 
Mithradates engraved upon it; and many slaves 

« The insertion of the proper name, which Kaibel thinks 
inopportune, is a play on the word ’A@nvatwy: “ this 
illicitly-enrolled Athenian.” 


> i.e. from voluntary contributors, as in an épavos or picnic. 
¢ See critical note. 
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1 uév added by Kaibel. 
2 "Ommws Schweighiuser: 6 tmmos A. 
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preceded and followed him in the procession. In 
the precinct of the artists of Dionysus sacrifices 
were held in honour of Athenion’s arrival, and 
libations were poured at the proclamation of a herald. 
On the next day many came to the house and waited 
for his coming forth; even the Cerameicus was 
filled with citizens and foreigners, and there was a 
spontaneous rush of the crowds to the Assembly. 
He made his way forward with difficulty, attended 
by a bodyguard of persons who wished to seem great 
in the eyes of the populace, each one eager just to 
touch his garments. 

“ Mounting, then, the platform built in front of 
the Portico of Attalus by the Roman generals, he 
took his stand upon this and glanced at the throng 
all about him; then looking upward, he spoke: 
‘Men of Athens, the situation of affairs and the 
interest of my native land compel me to report the 
facts which I know; and yet the enormous import- 
ance of what is to be said, on account of the un- 
expected turn of circumstances, embarrasses me.’ 
When the crowds standing round shouted to him 
to have no fear, but to speak out, he said: ‘ Very 
well, then; I speak of things never hoped for or 
even conceived of in a dream. King Mithradates 
is master of Bithynia and Upper Cappadocia ; he is 
master of the whole continent of Asia as far as 
Pamphylia and Cilicia. And kings form his body- 
guard, Armenian and Persian, and princes ruling 
over the tribes who dwell round the Maeotis and the 
whole of Pontus, making a circuit of three thousand 
six hundred miles. The Roman commander in 
Pamphylia, Quintus Oppius, has been delivered up 
and now follows in his train as a captive; Manius 
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1 Mdvios Casaubon: mddcos A. 
KarakaNetrae Tov Oedv A: Karakandel adroy Oedy Kaibel. 
3 re not in C. 4 ay added by Meineke. 
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Aquilius, the ex-consul, who celebrated a triumph after 
his Sicilian campaign, bound hand and foot by a long 
chain to a Bastarnian seven and a half feet tall, is 
dragged along on foot by a man on horseback. Of all 
the other Roman citizens, some are prostrated before 
the images of the gods, while the rest have changed 
their dress to square cloaks* and once more call 
themselves by the countries to which they originally 
belonged. And every community, greeting him with 
more than human honours, invokes the god-king ; 
oracles from all quarters predict his supremacy over 
the civilized world. Wherefore he is dispatching 
great armies even to Thrace and Macedonia, and 
all parts of Europe have gone over to his side in a 
body. Yes, ambassadors have come to him not 
only from Italic tribes, but even from the Cartha- 
ginians, demanding that they be allies to accomplish 
the destruction of Rome.’ 

“For a little while he paused after these remarks, 
and. allowed the crowds to talk over these tidings, 
so unexpectedly proclaimed. Then he rubbed his 
forehead and said: ‘ What, now, am I to advise 
you? Tolerate no more the anarchical state of 
things which the Roman Senate has caused, to be 
extended until such time as it shall decide what 
form of government we are to have. And let us 
not permit our holy places to be kept locked against 
us, our gymnasia in squalid decay, our theatre 
deserted by the Assembly, our courts voiceless, and 


@ The Greek cloak hung square, the Roman toga had a 
semi-circular effect. The idea of “turncoat,’’ commonly 
said to haye originated with a prince of the House of Savoy, 
is here seen to be much earlier. Still earlier was the 
epithet applied to Theramenes, «é@opvos, a boot which fitted 
either foot. 
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eh 


1 Kexdyuwévov Kaibel: rexduuévov A, xexrercuévov C. 
2 9 éyw Casaubon: d\éyw A. 
3 cwemoaxtonte C, cuverisxton ye A: ouvemoxdtyr 


Dindorf, Kaibel. * 7d added by Kaibel 


* The hill south-west of the Acropolis where the Assembl} 
held meetings before the theatre was used for this purpose 
The part played by oracles in choosing the site is not else 
where attested, but is in accordance with all Greek custom. 

on: Athens, Demeter and Persephone. 
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the Pnyx,? once consecrated to sacred uses by divine 
oracles, taken away from the people. Nor let us, 
men of Athens, permit the sacred voice of Iacchus 
to remain sealed in silence, the august temple of 
the Two Divinities® to remain closed, and the 
schools of the philosophers to stand voiceless.’ 
‘Well, after many other deliverances of a like 
tenor uttered by this gutter-snipe,° the mob talked 
it over among themselves, and with a rush to the 
theatre all together, they chose Athenion commander 
of the military forces. And this Peripatetic,4 coming 
forward in the theatre ‘with a stride like that of 
Pythocles,’¢ thanked the Athenians and_ said: 
‘To-day you are your own commanders, although 
I am at your head. And if you will lend your 
assistance, I shall have the combined strength of 
all of you.’ With these words, he appointed the 
other officers in his own interest, proposing by name 
those whom he desired. Not many days after, he 
made himself dictator—this philosopher who thus 
illustrated the Pythagorean doctrine regarding 
treachery, and the meaning of that philosophic 
system which the noble Pythagoras introduced, as 
recorded by Theopompus in the eighth book of his 
History of Philip,’ and by Hermippus, the disciple 
of Callimachus.* Then this scoundrel, contrary 


¢ lit. “* house-born slave.” 

4 Punning on the original sense of “ one who strolls or 
travels everywhere.” 

¢ Demosthenes xix. 314; the phrase became a proverb 
of anyone whose manner of living was like that of the 
arrogant Pythocles. 

f Pythagoras is alleged to have plotted to make himself 
tyrant (Laert. Diog. Pyth. viii. 39). 

9 F.H.G. i. 288. » [bid. iii. 41. 
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1 eJOvs, tautological after et@éws, omitted in C; but the 
corruption goes deeper. 
2 «xara Meineke: 6:4 AC. 


3 katappaxrikoy Kaibel: dppaxtixav A: ppaxrixay C. 
4 rpoBacavicas Dalechamp: mpocBacavicas A. 


¢ The gap should be filled, probably, with ‘‘ in order to 
betray those who did.” 
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to the precepts of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(how true is the proverb which says, ‘ Don’t 
give a knife to a child! ’) proceeded immediately 
to put out of his way the more sober- minded 
citizens, and set guards at the gates ; consequently 
many Athenians, apprehending what was in store 
for them, let themselves down over the walls with 
ropes by night and fled. Then Athenion sent out 
cavalry after them, killing some, but bringing back 
others as prisoners; for he had as a bodyguard 
many of those who are called ‘ completely armed.’ 
He frequently convoked meetings of the Assembly 
and pretended to sympathize with the Roman 
cause. .. .4 Against many persons he brought 
accusations to the effect that they were engaged 
in communicating with those who had been out- 
lawed, and were plotting revolution ; so he murdered 
them. And closing® the city gates, he posted 
thirty guards® at each, and would not permit any- 
one, who desired to go out or to come in, to do so. 
He would also confiscate the estates of many persons, 
and amassed so much money that it filled several 
cisterns. He also sent out into the country persons 
who acted like highwaymen, intercepting those who 
came from town and dragging them before him. 
These he would put to death without trial, after first 
torturing and tearing them on the rack. Against 
many also he brought suits for treason, alleging 
that they were co-operating with the refugees to 
effect their return. Some of these, in their fear, 
took to flight before the day of the trial, others 
were condemned in the courts, he himself taking 


> Some such words probably filled the gap. 
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.  Obunes Dindorf: dvvovros AC. 
els Afjtov AC: éx Andou Kaibel. The expression might 
be cee ee in classical Greek, but appears to be a 
natural extension of the constructio praegnans. 
3 cal after épirocdpe deleted by Kaibel. 
4 Wndioudtwv Kaibel: wnpicpara A. 


* The expression in the original is inaccurate from the 
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the votes. Moreover, his activities caused a scarcity 
of the necessaries of life in the city, and he had to 
ration barley and wheat in small quantities. He also 
sent out over the country heavy-armed troops to catch 
any of those who had withdrawn from the city and 
might still be within the borders, or any Athenian 
who was travelling to a refuge beyond the borders. 
And anyone so caught was flogged to death, although 
some of them died under torture before they were 
flogged. He also proclaimed that all should stay 
indoors after sunset, and nobody might go out even 
with a lantern. 

« And he seized not merely the property of citizens, 
but presently he took the goods of foreigners as well, 
reaching out his hands even for the property of the 
god at Delos. At any rate, he sent to the island 
Apellicon of Teos, who had been made an Athenian” 
citizen and had run a chequered and novelty-seeking 
career. When, for example, he professed the 
Peripatetic philosophy, he bought up Aristotle’s 
library and many other books (for he was very 
rich), and began surreptitiously to acquire the 
original copies of the ancient decrees in the Metroén,’ 
as well as anything else in other cities which was old 
and rare. Detected in these acts at Athens, he 
would have forfeited his life if he had not absconded. 
But after a short while he returned to Athens again, 
having won over the favour of many persons; he 
then enlisted in the cause of Athenion, as one who 


point of view of classical Greek idiom. In Attic Widous 
gépew means to “ cast votes’; here the meaning is “ col- 
lecting and manipulating the votes.” 
> The earliest record of a curfew ? 
¢ Temple of the Mother of the Gods, where the archives 
were kept. 
ATI 
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1 6% alpécews Musurus: dvarpécews A. 
2 Badrduevos Meineke: Badddmevos A. 


@ lit. “* city-taker,”’ the siege engine par excellence invented 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes. > Mithradates. 
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belonged to the same philosophic sect. Athenion, 
meanwhile, had forgotten the precepts of the Peri- 
patetic school, and was rationing out a quart of barley 
every four days to the silly Athenians, giving them 
food fit for cocks, not human beings. And Apellicon, 
though he had set out with a military force to Delos, 
behaved as if he were attending a festival rather 
than as a true soldier, and, on the side toward the 
town of Delos, set a guard which was too negligent ; 
as for the regions behind the island, he left them 
completely unguarded, and went to bed without 
even throwing up a palisade. When this came to 
the knowledge of Orbius, who was the Roman praetor 
in charge of Delos, he waited for a night when there 
was no moon ; he then led out his troops and attacked 
the Athenians when they were asleep or carousing, 
and slaughtered them and their companions in arms 
like sheep, to the number of six hundred ; he also took 
about four hundred prisoners. And this noble general 
Apellicon made off from Delos in secret flight. When 
Orbius observed many others fleeing together for 
refuge in farm-houses, he burned them up, houses 
and all, as well as all their appliances for a siege, 
including the siege-engine* which Apellicon had 
constructed when he came to Delos. So Orbius 
raised a trophy over those regions and built an altar 
on which he inscribed: ‘These dead which the 
tomb holds here are strangers who lost their lives 
in fighting round Delos on the sea, when the 
Athenians, making common cause with the king? 
of the Cappadocians in battle, wasted the sacred 
island.’ ”’ ¢ . 


¢ Here ends the citation from Poseidonius, begun at 


Dit e; 
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Tov pnoly Tpets oTpateias orparedoacban Lo- 
KpaTy, THY pev ets Iloridaav, TI de els “Apdi- 
modw, THhv dé els Bow tovds 6te Kal ovveBy THY 
emt Andy pedxny yeveoBan. pndevos de ooo 
toropyKdros® avTos Kal dpiotetwy dno avrov 
TeTuynKevar TavtTwy Tov "AOnvaiwy duydvTwr, 
moAAdv Sé Kat amroAopeveny. | mavTa de€ TadTa 
epevdoAdynrar. 7 pev yap emt “AudimodAw otpa- 
Tela yéyovev emt *AAKaiov dpxovros Kréwvos 
Hyoupevov e& emirektwv avdpdv, as dynot Mov- 
Kvoio7s. ToUTwy obv TOV émAeKTwV dvdyien elvae 
Kal Lwxparny, @ adi Tpipwvos Kal Baxrnpias 


> 


ovdev Hv. Tis odv elmev ioroptoypados 7) TrownTys ; 


t peo bdevicoy Musurus: pécov Nevedy A. 
2 xpvcodv Kaibel: xpuofs A. 


8 ioropynkéros A: loropnkébros érepov (érépov?) C. 


« Frag. 3 Turnebus; cf. 187 d. > Apol. 28 x. 
AT 4, 
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Again, an Epicurean philosopher came to be tyrant 
of Tarsus ; his name was Lysias. He, once he had 
been chosen by his native city to be “ crown-bearer,”’ 
that is, priest of Heracles, refused to give up his 
office ; on the contrary, laying aside his long robes, 
he made himself tyrant, putting on a purple tunic 
with white stripes, throwing round his shoulders 
a costly military cloak, putting on his feet white 
Laconian slippers, and crowning his head with a 
gold crown of laurel-pattern ; he then distributed 
the goods of the rich among the poor, murdering 
many who did not offer them of their own accord. 

Such are the military leaders who have risen from 
the ranks of philosophy. Of them Demochares @ 
used to say: “ Precisely as no one can make a lance- 
head from a leaf of savoury, so also one cannot make 
a blameless soldier out of a Socrates.” Plato, indeed, 
says © that Socrates went on three campaigns, one 
against Potidaea, one against Amphipolis, and 
another against the Boeotians, at the time when it 
came to pass that a battle was fought in the precinct 
of Delium. And although no historian ¢ has recorded 
this, Socrates tells us himself that he won the prize 
for the bravest when all the Athenians had fled, 
many also having been killed. But all this is 
fictitious. For the expedition against Amphipolis, 
in the archonship of Alcaeus,? was made up of picked 
men led by Cleon, as Thucydides says. So Socrates 
must have been one of those picked men—Socrates, 
who had nothing but a tattered coat and a staff! 
What historian or poet has mentioned it? Or where 


¢ Or, ‘no one else.”’ See critical note. 
@ 429-421 p.c. The archons held office for twelve months 
from about July 1. ORY] 
AIT 5 
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7) mod MovKvdidys TOV LwKpary TapEevexpwce? 
TOV I]Adravos OTpaTLATyY 3 a! yap aomridt 
EWvOnwa Kal Baxrnpig;” mote S€ Kal ets Tlori- 
darav e€oTpatevoaTo, os ev TO Xappion etpnKev 6 
TlAdtwv ddckwy adrov Kat Tov diproretay TOTE 
"AdKiBiady Tapaxcwphoa ; ToOTo ore Oovku- 
didov add’ 08d”? “‘Iooxparous etpyKoTOS év T@ TEpt 
Tob fevdyous. motas dé Kat peadxns yevomevns ape 
Ta aploreta UoxKparns Kal Ti mpagas emupaves Kal 
Sudonpiov ; KaQdrov payns pndewds oupTrecovons, 
ws torépnKe Oovxvdidys. ovK dpreobels d¢ TaUTy 
Th Tepatonoyia 6 IAdtwv éemayer Kal Thy emt 
AnAiw yevowevny, padAov de Trem acpevny avop- 
ayaiav. el yap Kal TO Arrvov 7 Tyrer: LuoKparys, 
ws toropet ‘Hpdducos 6 Kparirevos ev Tots Tos 
Tov DiroowKpaTnv, dua Tots modAots aoxynudovws 
av eduye, Ilaydvdou* dv0 réAn TrepuTréuipavtos TOV 
inméwy ex TOU ddavods mepl Tov Addov. TOTE yap 
ot ev mpdos TO ArjAtov TOV "AGyvatev epuyor, ot 
&’ émt @adarrav, dAAow dé émt "Qpwrov, ot dé 
mpos® Iépvn8a TO Opos: Bowwrot 8 oe eperdpsevol 
EKTELVOV Kal pddvora. « ot immets ot Te adTa@v Kal ot* 
AoKpov. Towovrou ovv KvdouLod Kal poBov KaTO- 
AaBovros Tovs ’"A@nvaious, wovos LoKparns | “ Bpev- 
Budpwevos Kat TtoPOaduad mapabddAwy ” cioTHKer 


1 rapevéxpwoe A: mapevéxpovoe Kaibel:  mapevexwpice 
Madvig. 
2 98’ Dindorf: oz’ A. 3 npjcec Porson: Henke A. 


4 Tlaywvdov Musurus: dywy 8 od A. 
5 pds and oi added from Thucydides. 


« Of. Aristoph. Ran. 47 ri xdGopvos Kal pomandov EvwndOérny 5 
‘“What means this conjunction of soft buskin with bludgeon?”’ % 
See Kock: iii. 498. > The answer is, ‘‘ in 432 3.c.” 

oN 5SiE 4 Symp. 220 x. 
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has Thucydides touched even slightly upon Socrates, 
this warrior of Plato? ‘‘ What is there in common 
between a shield and a staff?” * And when did 
he go on a campaign against Potidaea,? as Plato has 
asserted in the Charmides,° alleging that on that 
occasion he also resigned the prize for the bravest to 
Alcibiades.? Neither Thucydides, nor even Isocrates 
On the Team of Horses,¢ has mentioned it. In what 
battle did Socrates receive the prize for the bravest, 
and what striking and conspicuous feat did he 
perform? No battle whatever occurred then, accord- 
ing to the account in Thucydides. But not content 
with this narrative of his prodigy, Plato adds the 
battle which occurred in the precinct of Delium,/ or 
rather, a story of fictitious valour. For even if 
Socrates had captured Delium, to quote the account 
given by Herodicus, the disciple of Crates, in his 
Against the Socrates-worshipper, he must have fled in 
disgrace with the mob, since Pagondas had unex- 
pectedly sent two troops of cavalry round the hill. 
On that occasion, to be sure, some of the Athenians 
fled to Delium, others to the coast, others again to 
Oropus, and still others to Mount Parnes; but the 
Boeotians, particularly their own cavalry and that of 
the Locrians, followed close upon them and put them 
to death. When, then, such confusion and panic 
had seized the Athenians, is it likely that Socrates, 
‘“‘ with head cocked high, his eyes rolling this side 
and that,” stood his ground alone and threw back 


e Since this is a speech in defence and laudation of 
Alcibiades, it is difficult to see why Isocrates should have 
mentioned the superiority of Socrates over his hero. 

f 494 B.C. 9 Thue. iv. 96. 

4 First said of Socrates by Aristoph. Nub. 362, quoted 
by Plato, Symp. 221 ». 
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dvaoreMuv 70 Bow ta&v Kat Aoxpav immUuKov ; 
Kat TavT|S Ths avopetas avtod od Oouxvdidys 
pepynrar, otk GAdos ovdels mownTHs.1 mas Sé Kal 
TOY aproTeiwy “AAKeBeddy Tapaxwpel TH pnd 
dAws KEKOWOVIKOTL TavTns THs oTpareias; ev Se 
T® Kpitww 6 wh Monpoodvy pidos TlAdtwv obd€ 
moujoacBat TMUTIOTE™ darodniay TOV LeoKpary efw 
THs eis “loOov Topetas® _€tpnke. Kal “Avriobevns 
8’ 6 Lwxpatixos wept TOV aporetwy Ta adta TO 
TlAdrwv toropet. “ove éotw 8 érvpos 6 Adyos 
ovTos.” yapilerar yap Kal 6 K¥wv obTos moda 
TH Uwkpater: dOev oddetépw adrav det muotevew 
oKomov exovras Oovxvdidyv. 6 yap “Avricbévns 
Kat MpoceTaye. TH pevdoypadic. A€ywv ovTws: 

* jpets de ducovopiev kav TH mpos Bow rovs waxy 
TO. dproreid ve AaBetv.—edbrjer, @ &éve: “Adicu- 
Buddou TO  Yepas, ovK €udv.—aod ye ddvtos, ws 
Huets axovopev.” 6 dé IlAdtwvos Xwxparns ets 
Tloriéarav Ayer rrapeivas Kal TOV apltoretwv 
“AdAKiBuddp TOPakEexXcopnKeva. _mporepet d¢ Kara 
mavTas TOUS toropucods THs emt Arrvov oTpatelas 
) Tept Hloridacay, is Poppiwv € eoTpariyet. 

Tave’ obv pevSovrat of prrdoogor Kal moAXa 
Tapa tovs xpdvovs ypddovres odK aicbavovrat, 


1 rounrys AC : rounrfs, ** fictitious,” Lumb. But the order 


of words is against this. Kaibel, assuming a lacuna after 
ovdels, conjectured otre cuvyypadeds adn’ ovee TOLNTHSs “Nok 
only no historian, but not even a poet either.” Cf. 215 e. 

2 mdmore Plato: more AC. 4 

® rropelas AC: Sewplas Wilamowitz. The reference to the 
Isthmus, omitted in the best mss. of Plato, is generally 
deleted by the editors of Plato. Athenaeus, or rather 
Herodicus who lived ca. 125 B.c. (ef. 188 f, notec), had it 
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the Boeotian and Locrian horsemen ?* Not Thucy- 
dides, not any poet besides, makes mention of this 
bravery. Again, how could he resign the prize 
for the bravest in favour of Alcibiades, who had not 
taken the smallest part in this campaign? And in 
the Crito,? this devotee of the goddess of memory, 
Plato, says explicitly that Socrates had never made 
a journey abroad, excepting the excursion to the 
Isthmus. And Antisthenes, the disciple of Socrates, 
tells the same story about the prize for the bravest that 
Plato tells. ‘“‘ But this tale is not sooth.”? For this 
Cynic, as well as Plato, displays favouritism toward 
Socrates in many ways; consequently neither of 
them should be trusted by those who have Thucydides 
in regard. Antisthenes, in fact, even adds to the 
fiction these words: “ We hear that in the battle 
with the Boeotians, also, you won the prize for the 
bravest.—Hush, stranger! That glory belongs to 
Alcibiades, not to me.—Yes, for you gave it to him, 
as we hear.” And Plato’s Socrates says that he 
was present at Potidaea, and resigned the prize for 
the bravest to Alcibiades. But according to all the 
historians, the expedition to Potidaea, undercommand 
of Phormion, preceded that against Delium, 

At all points, then, the philosophers are false, and 
they fail to notice that they record many things 


@ Cicero, Div. i. 54, says that Socrates was warned by his 
divine monitor to go by another road! 


> 52 B. 
¢ To attend the Isthmian Games held near Corinth. But 


see critical note. ; 
@ Stesichorus, P.D.G.4 frag. 32, in the famous Palinode 


wherein he retracted what he had said against Helen. 


in his text, though its omission would have strengthened 
his argument. ; 
AT9 
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ATHENAEUS 


Kkabdrrep ov8’ 6 Kadds Fevopiv, 6s ev TH Lop- 
mootw vrotifeTau KadAtav TOV ‘Inmovixov Adro- 
Abou Tob AdKavos epavra. Kat vEeviKnKOTOS 
avTod TayKpaTLov éoriaow TOLOvpLEVvov Kat ov 
tots dAAots Sarrypoot Tapovra avTov' Tov tows 
pnde yevvnbevta 7) mept THY mauSucay iuxiay 
UmdpxovrTa. €oTl Oe ovTos 6 Kaupos Kal? ov 
’"Aptotiwy dpywv Av. émi tovtov yap EvzoAts TOV 
Adrodvukov diddéas ba Anuoorpdtou yAevaler tv 
vicyv Tob AdtodvKov. madw 6 Bevoddy mouet Tov 
Leoparay Aéyoura ev TO Luprrootep TAvTi: “Katou 
Ilavoavias ye O "Ay dBuvos Tob mounTod €paotis 
dmohoyouprevos tréep TOV aKkpacia ovyKadwSoupe- 
vwv elpnkev ws Kal oTpatevpa GAKYLwTATOV av 
yévoto ek maLdiK@v Kal épacTHv. TovTovs yap av 
epn oteobar pddvora dv aidetcbar adAjAovs 
amodneiv, Oavpaora A€ywv, et ye ot poyou Te 
adpovtioreiy Kal avaroyvvrety ampds adArjAovs 
eOulopuevor otToL pdadvor aicxyvvovTar alaypov Tt 
moveiv.” OTe prev odv TovTwv ovdev elpyKev 
Ilavoavias &eore poabetv €x TOO ITAdrwvos 
Luysoaiou. Tavoaviov yap ovK olda ovyypayya, 
ovo” elonerau Trap. aAAw Aaddy oOTOS TEpL xpr)- 
cews épactav Kal madicdy 7) mapa TMAdtewre- 
TAnv cite Katépevotat TobTo Hevoddy eit’? dAAws 
yeypappevm @ TAdtwvos évervye Luptrociw, 


1 aijrov added by Casaubon. 


* 491-490 B.c. 
> The comic poets often employed the services of friends 
in Producing a play. Cis Ge 


@ Athenaeus (or Herodicus) at first assumes that Xenophon 
derived all that he knew of Pausanias from Plato. But this 
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anachronistically ; just so even the noble Xenophon, 
in the Symposium, represents Callias, the son of 
Hipponicus, as having a passion for Autolycus, the 
son of Lycon, and giving a banquet in his honour 
when he was victor in the pancratium; he places 
him in the scene with the other guests at dinner, 
though probably he had not been even born then, 
or at least was in his infancy still. Now the time of 
this scene was the archonship of Aristion.¢ For in 
this year Eupolis brought out his Autolycus by the 
agency of Demostratus,? and satirized the victory 
of Autolycus. Again, Xenophon makes Socrates 
say these words in his Sympostum’: ‘And yet 
Pausanias, the lever of the poet Agathon, defends 
those who wallow in lust, saying that a very 
valiant army could be formed of lovers and their 
favourites. For he said that he should expect that 
they, more than all others, would be ashamed to 
desert one another, a preposterous assertion, which 
assumes that men who habitually disregard censure 
and are lost to shame would scruple more than all 
others to do anything dishonourable.” That, how- 
ever, Pausanias never said any such thing one may 
learn from Plato’s Symposium. As for Pausanias, 
indeed, I know of no work by him, nor has he even 
been introduced as a character speaking on the use- 
fulness of lovers and their favourites in any other 
author than Plato ; but waiving the question whether 
Xenophon has invented all this, or whether he had 
read a Symposium by Plato in different form from 


is impossible, he argues, because the events in Xenophon’s 
Symposium antedate those narrated by Plato. Either, then, 
Xenophon invented it all, or Plato's Symposium once con- 
tained other matter. 
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mapelo0w: To dé Karo, Tous Xpévous doroxnya 
Aekréov. "Aptorion, eb od 70 oupiTroovov UT0- 
KeUTaL ovvnyLevor, 7p Tecodpww er@v Eddrjwou 
TporEpos Hpsev, Kal? ov TAarwv ra “Aydbevos 
vuKRNTNpLO. yeypadev, ev ois Tavoavias TO mrept TOV 
EPuTUKY SueSepxera. Oavpacrov otv Kal TEpO- 
T@des, Eb TA pHTHW pyOevTa, peTa 5é TéTTApA ern 
emuxeipnOévta map yabove LwKparns Tapa 
KadXia deumvav edbdvet ws* od dedvrws pybevra. 
odws be Afjpos éore 7 WAdtww ro Lupadavov. 
ore yap “Aydbuv € eviKa, TlAdtav jv Sexatecodpwv 
eT@vV. O fev yap emt dpyovTos Eddypov oTepa- 
vooTat Anvators, TlAdtwv dé yervarar émi >AzodA- 
Aodwpov Tob pet? Eddvdnuov dpfavros: dvo dé Kat 
dySonKovra Buaoas € ern peri dager emi Ocodirov 
Too pera Kadhiwaxov, Os €oTW dySonKoores Kal 
devTepos. amdo® dé "Azod\odwpov Kat tis HAa- 
TWVOS YEeveoEewS TETTApEecKaoEeKaTds e€oTLY ApYwV 
Eidos, éd’ od 7a emuwixia “Aydbwvos éoridvrar. 
Kal avros d€ 6 IlAdtwv dndot iv ovvovatay TavTnv 
mp0 ToAAoD yeyovevat, Aéywv ottTws ev TH Yop- 
Trootw* ... € vewotl yet THY ovvovoiay 
yeyovevat, WoTe Kaye Trapayevéobar. eye yap, 
ehn.s mdbev, Fv 8 éeyw, @ TAavcwr®; odk olc@ 
1 $v Musurus: #y (sc. dpxhy?) A. 


2 ws added by Kaibel. 3 ard Musurus: él A. 
* gn Plato: épny A. 5 ® Pra’kwv Plato: ® Wewv A. 


@ 417-416 8.c. Agathon’s victory occurred in February, 
416; the Lenaea, festival of ‘‘ Dionysus of the wine-press,”’ 
was held in the latter part of February. 

> 417-416 B.c.; see last note. 

¢ 430-429 B.c. 
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that now extant, we must emphasize his error in 
chronology. Aristion, in whose archonship Xeno- 
phon’s symposium is supposed to be held, was archon 
four years before Euphemus,* in whose year Plato 
has placed the celebration of Agathon’s victory ; 
in the course of this celebration Pausanias delivers 
his views on love. It is, therefore, prodigiously 
surprising that words not yet spoken or essayed 
until four years after, in the house of Agathon, 
should have been reproved as improper by Socrates 
when dining at the house of Callias. But Plato’s 
Symposium is nonsense pure and simple. For when 
Agathon won his victory, Plato was only fourteen 
years old. Agathon was crowned at the Lenaea in 
the archonship of Euphemus,? but Plato was born in 
the archonship of Apollodorus,’ who succeeded Euthy- 
demus?; he lived for eighty-two years and departed this 
life in the archonship of Theophilus,’ who succeeded 
Callimachus, and was the eighty-second archon. 
From Apollodorus and the birth of Plato Euphemus 
makes the fourteenth archon, and it was in his year 
that Agathon’s victory was celebrated by a dinner. 
Plato himself makes it clear that this party occurred 
a long while before when he says in his Symposium 9 : 
“... ‘if you imagine that the party is a recent 
occurrence, so that I too could be there.’ ‘Indeed I 
did,’ he replied. ‘ But how could that be, Glaucon ? 


@ Ruthynus J.A. iv. 22 a. 

& 348-347 B.c. 

* After Apollodorus, not counting the year of ‘ anarchy,” 
404-403 B.c. 

9 1%72c. Apollodorus, one of Socrates’ youngest disciples, 
says: ‘It would seem that your informant has not given 
you a clear account if you imagine that this party occurred 
so recently that I too could be there.” 
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~ ~ > > > / ”? 
étt TroAMAGv éerav “Aydbwv odk émidedrunKe ; 
> > / / 
Kal mpoeAOwv' gdynow: “add etmé wot, ToTE 
iu / 
eyéveto 1) ovvovata arn; Kaya elroy 6ru Tratdwv 
~ lon / ee ee ¢ 
é7e OvTwY Hudv, OTE TH Tpaywdia Eviknoev oO 
A \ 
’Aydbwv.”’ ote 5€ moAda 6 IlAdtwv rapa tovs 
lol ~ \ 
xpovovs dpaptdver OfAdv eoTw ex TOAADY. KaTa 
> > , 
yap Tov elmdvtTa trowuTHy: “OTT Kev eT akaLpiwav 
~ w” ” lon \ / / > 
yrA@trav €AOn,”’ todro px Svaxpivas ypader. ov 
\ > D ” > \ 7a , 
yap aypddws tu eAeyev, aAAa av” eoKkeupevws, 
e > as t / / Ce aed + 
ws ev T@ Vopyia ypadwv dyaiv: “ dbdAvos apa 
aN ¢€ > / / > \ A \ / 
ottos 6 "ApxéAads é€ott Kata Tov oov Adyov.— 
” 5 / ” ” ry € A Ce € 
elmep ye, @ pire, ddiKos.” elta pnT@s eimwv ws 
/ \ iZ > \ > / 
Kkatéyovtos 77 Maxkeddvwv apyyiv *“ApyeAdov 
\ , , 6 \ , a \ 3 
mpoBas ypader tad + “Kat IlepuxAda tobrov tov 
vewortt teTeAevTnKOTa.” ei S€ veworl* teTerev- 
lod > / + /, / > lod 
tyke LlepuxAfjs, “ApxeAaos ow KUpids éote THs 
> a > ) e /, \ A 4, 
apxjs: ef 8° obtos BaowWever, mpd moAA0d travu 
L » / AR / / \ 
xpovov améBave Ilepuxdfjs. Iepdixcas toivuy mpo 
’"ApxeAdov Baorever, Ws pev 6 “AxdvOids dnow 
/ uj 7 
Nexoundns, €Tn pa’, Medmopros 5é re’, "Avaée- 
/ 7 € 8 if /, \ \ Mn) 
peevns pe’, ‘lepwvupos Kn’, Mapavas dé kai Dido- 
/ / Ss 
xXopos Ky’. TovTwv obv duaddpws ioropovpéevwy 
\ > 
AdBwpev tov €AdxioTrov apibuov ta Ky’ érn. 
a $5 a 
Ilepuxdfjs 8° amobvyicKe. Kata TO Tpitov éros Tob 
~ / + > 
HeAorovvnovaxobd toA€uov dpxovtos *Ezapetvovos, 


1 rpoehOav Musurus: mpocedOowv A. 

2 4@\X’ od mdvu is necessary to the argument, but the 
corruption lies deep. 
, 3 rov added from Plato. 

4 ef 6¢ veworl Musurus: eldévar ef 6€ veworl A. 
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Don’t you know that Agathon has not lived here 
for many years?’ ” And going on he says: ‘‘‘ Tell 
me, please, when did that party take place?’ 
And I said: ‘We were still boys when Agathon 
won a victory with his tragedy.’”’ But that Plato 
makes many mistakes in chronology can be proved 
by many instances. To quote the poet who said, 
‘““Whatsoever cometh untimely to the tongue,” ? 
Plato writes this down without discrimination. To 
be sure, he never said anything that he did not put 
into writing, but he wrote it with scarcely ¢ any care, 
as when he says in the Gorgias¢: “ According to 
your contention, then, this prince Archelaus is a 
wretched man.—Certainly, my friend, if he is an 
unrighteous man.” And then, after expressly 
speaking of Archelaus as being in possession of the 
throne of Macedonia, he proceeds to set down the 
following ®: “And this Pericles, who has died 
recently.” But if Pericles has died recently, 
Archelaus cannot yet be in possession of the throne ; 
on the other hand, granting that Archelaus is king, 
Pericles died a very long time before him. Perdiccas, 
then, was in fact king before Archelaus for a period 
of forty-one years, according to Nicomedes of 
Acanthus; Theopompus says. thirty-five, Anaxi- 
menes forty, Hieronymus twenty-eight, Marsyas 
and Philochorus twenty-three. Now, since these 
records are diverse, let us take the smallest number, 
twenty-three years. Pericles died during the third 
year of the Peloponnesian war,’ in the archonship 


@ As well as Xenophon. DIESE? itis (Ue 
¢ See critical note. a 471 A. eT 50BICs 
Ff In 429 B.c. : 9 431-404 B.c. 
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ep ob tTeAcuTa. . Tlepdixxas kat THY Baotretay 
’ApyéAaos SiaBeyert: TOS obv vewott Kara 
TAdreva TeAcuTa Tlepuxafjs ; ev d€ TO adTa 
Dopyia 6 TlAdrwv tov Lwxpdryn rrovet Adyovra 


f “ Kat mépvow Bovdevew Aaya, errevd7) 7 pvr 


empuTaveve Kal der pe emuupnpilew, yehura 
Tapetyov Kat odK Hovvaunv emupndica.” TodTo 
Oo LwKparns ov KaTa aduvapiiay emoinaev, adda 
padArov Kata dvdpayabiav: od ‘yap 7Bovhero Aveww 
Onpoxparias vopous. mapiornot d€ TodTo caddis 
6 Hevoddy ev mpmitw ‘EAAnuxdy éxriBels ottws: 
“cv b€ mputavediy twwv od dacKdvTwy Tpo- 


218 Onoew tiv Siapjdiow Tapa Tovs vdépovs, abOus 


| 


= 


KadAiéewos avaBas Kkarnydpe: adT@v. of d¢ €Bowv 
Karey tods od pdoKovras: ot S€ mputdavers dofy- 
évres copordyouy a ATAVTES mpobjcew mAgy LwKpa- 
Tous Tob Lodpovioxov. otros Sé ovK edn, ara 
Kata TOUS vopous mdvra Toujoew. - obrds €oTw oO 
Svafpropos 6 _yevopevos Kara Ttav mept *Epaot- 
vidnv oTparnyav, ott Tovs ev “Apywovooas ev 
Th vavpayia amroAopevous otk aveidovto. éyéveTo 
de 7) vavpaxyla émt dpxovros Kadiiou, Ths Ilep.- 
KA€ous Tedeurijs dorepov ETEOW ElKOOL Kal TEeTTApOLY. 

"AMG pny Kal 6 ev T@ Lpwraydpa Siddoyos, 


1 The gap cannot be filled with certainty. Casaubon 
supplied ’A)ééavdpos, kal riy Bacrdelay Mepdixxas duadéxerac* ds 
éBaolevey ws Kaddlou dpxovros, ép’ of tedevta, * Alexander 
(died 429 n.c.) and Perdiccas succeeded to the throne; P. 
was king: until the archonship of Callias (406/5 x.c.), when 
he died” ; but the chronology is against this. 


4 429-428 B.c. 

> Sc. Alexander ? See crit. note. ¢ 473 end. 

4 Antiochis; on the Prytanes see 187 d, noteh. The 
ees of Socrates when chairman of the Prytanes is 
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of Epameinon,* in whose year died . . 2 Perdiccas; 
and Archelaus succeeded to the throne. How, then, 
could Pericles have died “ recently,” as Plato says? 
Again, in the same Gorgias Plato makes Socrates 
say: “ Last year I was chosen by lot a member 
of the Council, and when my tribe ¢ was prytanizing, 
and it became my duty to put a question to vote, 
I only caused mirth, and was unable to put the 
question.” But Socrates did this not because of 
any incapacity, but rather because of his courageous 
devotion to the right ; for he could not consent to 
violate the laws of the commonwealth. Xenophon 
makes this clear in the first book of his Hellenica® : 
“When some of the Prytanes refused to put the 
question’ which was contrary to the laws, once 
more Callixeinus rose and denounced them. And 
the mob shouted that the recusants should be brought 
to trial; so all the Prytanes, in fear of their lives, 
promised that they would put the question, excepting 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. He said that he 
would not, but would do everything according to 
the laws.” The vote here mentioned is the one 
taken against Erasinides and the other commanders 
associated with him, because they failed to pick up 
the bodies of the men lost at Arginussae in the sea- 
fight. This fight occurred in the archonship of 
Callias,’ twenty-four years after the death of Pericles. 

Nor is this all. The conversation in the Protagoras, 


described by Plato, Apol. 32 8, agreeing substantially with 
Xenophon. This defence of Socrates, extending to 218a 
(rdvra rovjoev), is interposed by Athenaeus himself in the 
citation from Herodicus. ei. 7. 14. 

f To condemn to death the generals collectively and 
without trial. 

9 406-405 B.c. The battle was fought September, 406. 
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: pewyarae added by Casaubon. 
2 ods Musurus: as A. 


3 rod after ’Iodpxou deleted by Musurus. 
4 érl Anvalw Schweighauser: émAjvaa A. 


@ 309 p. > 431-430 B.c. See 217 a, note d. 

¢ 422-421 B.C. @ Kock i. 297. 

¢ Kock i. 673; the title is the name of Socrates’ music 
teacher; the play was performed with the first Clouds of 
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which took place after the death of Hipponicus, 
when Callias had by this time succeeded to his 
property, mentions Protagoras as having arrived 
on his second visit to Athens just a few days before. 
But in the archonship of Euthydemus,? Hipponicus is 
in the battle-line as a commanding officer associated 
with Nicias against the Tanagraeans and other 
Boeotians who came to their aid; and he is victor in 
the battle. He is dead, however, probably not long 
before the production of The Flatterers, by Eupolis, in 
the archonship of Alcaeus °¢ ; at least so we must infer, 
because this play shows that Callias’s inheriting 
of the property was then a recent event. In this 
play, then, Eupolis 7 represents Protagoras as being 
in town, whereas Ameipsias in Connus,¢ which was 
brought out two years previously, does not include 
Protagoras in his chorus of “ Thinkers.” It is evident, 
then, that Protagoras came to Athens between these 
two dates. But Plato represents Hippias of Elis as 
also present on the scene in the Protagoras,f along 
with certain of his own fellow-citizens, who could 
hardly live at Athens in safety before the conclusion 
of the year’s truce in the archonship of Isarchus, 
month Elaphebolion.? He, however, assumes that * 
the dialogue took place about the time when this 
truce had just been made; at any rate he says”: 
“For if there should be savages such as the poet 
Pherecrates portrayed last year in the play which 
he brought out at the Lenaea.” Now The Savages 


Aristophanes, and adjudged superior, at the City Dionysia, 
March 423 s.c. Like the Clouds, Ameipsias’s play satirized 
the new education. Ft 314. ¢, 315 pD. 
9 14th day; end of March, 423 s.c. (Thue. iv. 117-18). 
Isarchus was archon 424-423 B.c. 
Prot. 321 D: 
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nv aE vom LoTOS bmep adrob Acyav | Ws ovK E€oTL 
copes. ‘ * Brag yap TLS ap TouadT’ epwt av TOV 
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1 Revopv pynow Dindorf: Zevopayre dnoi A: Hevopar, ri 
gnot ; Schweighiuser. 
Towra, Tiva Kaibel: rovadra td A. 
3 kaup\wv Boissonade: kat ujdwov A. 
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was produced in the archonship of Aristion®; after 
him Astyphilus was archon, and he was the fifth 
archon after Isarchus, in whose year the truce was 
made. The archons, namely, were Isarchus, then 
Ameinias, after him Alcaeus, then Aristion, then 
Astyphilus. Plato, then, contrary to history, brings 
to Athens in his dialogue Hippias and others hostile 
to the city, though there was no truce at the time. 
In another passage,” also, Plato says that Chaere- 
phon asked the Delphic priestess whether there was 
anyone wiser than Socrates ; and she made response 
that no one was wiser. But on this point, again, 
Xenophon does not agree; for he says¢: ‘On one 
oceasion, in fact, Chaerephon put a question at 
Delphi on my behalf, and Apollo returned answer 
before many witnesses that no man was more just 
or sober than I.” How, then, is it reasonable or 
probable that Secrates, who confessed that he knew 
nothing, should have been prociaimed by the god 
who knows all things as the wisest of all men? For 
if that is wisdom, to know nothing, then to know 
all things must be stupidity. And what was the 
use in Chaerephon’s bothering the god by his 
question about Socrates ? For Socrates was himself 
entitled to credence when he said on his own behalf 
that he was not wise. ‘“‘ A fool, indeed, was he who 
asked such questions of the god @”’—as foolish as if 
he asked, for instance: “ What other wool is softer 
than the Attic?” “ Are there any camels stronger 
than the Bactrian?”’ “ Is there anybody with a flatter 
nose than Socrates’s?’’ For persons who put such 
questions to the god are appropriately rebuked by 
« 421-490 B.c. > Apol. 21 a. 
¢ (Xen.) Apol. 14. @ A line from some comic poet. 
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4 Nurdvén Kaibel: duralyw A. 
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him ; like the man (whether the fable-maker Aesop 
or someone else) who inquired: “How may I get 
rich, son of Zeus and Leto?” The god mockingly 
replied: “ By acquiring what lies between Corinth 
and Sicyon.”’ 4 

But further: not one of the scandals uttered by 
Plato concerning Socrates is mentioned even by 
any comic poet ; for example, that he was the son 
of a strapping midwife,? or that Xanthippe was a 
shrew who poured slops over his head,’ or that he 
lay down to sleep with Alcibiades under the same 
coverlet.¢ And yet this last must inevitably have 
been proclaimed with the ringing of bells by Aristo- 
phanes, who was present at the symposium, according 
to Plato; Aristophanes would never have hushed 
up this bit of gossip, seeing that he accused Socrates ¢ 
of corrupting the young men. The clever Aspasia, 
to be sure, who was Socrates’ teacher in rhetoric, 
says in the verses which are extant under her name f 
and which are quoted by Herodicus, the disciple of 
Crates: ‘‘ Socrates, I have not failed to notice that 
thy heart is smitten with desire for the son of Deino- 
mache and Cleinias. But hearken, if thou wouldst 
prosper in thy suit. Disregard not my message, 
and it will be much better for thee. For so soon as 
I heard, my body was suffused with the glow of joy, 

a A very rich territory, claimed by both Corinth and 
Sicyon. A private individual had as much chance of 
buying it as a man to-day might have of buying the City or 
Wall Street. For the views of Socrates concerning those who 
asked trivial questions of the oracle see Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9. 

> palas wdda yervatas (“‘ buxom ’’) cal Brocupds Pawapérys, 
Theaet. 149 a. ¢ Not in Plato! 

@ Symp. 219 B. ¢ See crit. note. 

* P.L.G.4 ii. 288, where the verses are ascribed to Socrates 


himself, 
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1 wolv Kaibel, & éviee Wilamowitz: wodewn A. 
2 robéovow Bothe: modoww A. 
3 xdalwy Schweighiuser: kaNlov A. 
4 ro07’; o} Plato: rovrouv A. 5 ards not in Plato. 
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and tears not unwelcome fell from my eyelids. 
Restrain thyself, filling thy soul with the conquering 
Muse ; and with her aid thou shalt win him ; pour 
her into the ears of his desire. For she is the true 
beginning of love in both; through her thou shalt 
master him, by offering to his ear gifts for the 
unveiling of his soul.” ¢ 

So, then, the noble Socrates goes a-hunting, 
employing the woman of Miletus as his preceptor 
in love, instead of being hunted himself, as Plato 
has said, being caught in Alcibiades’ net. And what 
is more, he does not leave off weeping, being, I 
fancy, unfortunate in his pursuit. For seeing what 
a state he was in, Aspasia says: “ Why art thou all 
tears, dear Socrates? Can it be that the thunder- 
bolt of desire, rankling in thy breast, stirs thee up— 
the bolt which crashed from the eyes of the lad 
invincible, whom I promised to make tame for thee ? ” 
And that Socrates really had a passion for Alcibiades 
is disclosed by Plato in the Protagoras, although 
- Alcibiades was little short of thirty years old. Plato 
says®: ‘“‘ Where do you come from, Socrates? But 
I know for certain: you have come from the hunt, 
and the beauty of Alcibiades is your quarry. As a 
matter of fact, when I saw the man the other day 
he looked handsome still, though a, man, between 
ourselves, Socrates, who is already covered with a 
beard under his chin. Socrares. Well, what of it? 
Don’t you approve Homer when he says® that the 
most beautiful age is that of the bearded man, the 
age which Alcibiades himself has now attained? ” 

@ Referring to the gifts brought by the bridegroom when 
the bride removed her veil. 

» Prot. 309 a; a nameless friend speaks. 


* Od. x. 279. 95 
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1 kwdiw Casaubon: kwuwdia A. 


2 edredéararov bvta Kaibel: kat redécavra Tov A. 
3 Onrwhévrwy A: didaxbévrwv ? * Névyer C: Néyww A. 


@ p. 25 Hermann, 54 Krauss. > p. 16 Hermann, 45 Krauss. 
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Most philosophers have a natural tendency to be 
more abusive than the comic poets; for example, 
Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates, derides Critobulus 
the son of Crito in the Telauges ¢ for his boorishness and 
sordid manner of life ; while as for Telauges himself, 
Aeschines ridicules him, who was a very poor orator, 
in no measured terms, for wearing a cloak for which 
he pays a fuller a farthing daily, and then puts on 
a belted sheepskin coat, his shoes being tied with 
frayed laces. Again, in the Aspasia,® he calls 
Hipponicus, the son of Callias, a booby, and says 
sweepingly that the women who come from Ionia 
are adulterous and avaricious. And his Callas ¢ 
contains the contrast drawn between Callias? and 
his father, also the bitter mockery against the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. He says, namely, 
that Prodicus produced as his pupil Theramenes, 
while the other had Philoxenus? the son of Eryxis, 
and Ariphrades the brother of the harp-singer 
Arignotus ; his intention being to show the kind 
of instruction given by these teachers from the 
wickedness and the itch for depravity in those whom 
he named’ In the Axochus, again, he bitterly 
disparages Alcibiades as a drunken sot and an eager 
pursuer of other men’s wives. 

Antisthenes, too, in the treatise on the second 
Cyrus, abuses Alcibiades and says that he was 
perverted in his relations with women as well as 
in his mode of life generally. He even says that 
Alcibiades lay with his mother, his daughter, and 

¢ p. 12 Hermann, 50 Krauss. 

4 Now become poor; he had inherited great wealth from 
his father Hipponicus. ¢ Cf. Athen. 239 f, 241 e. 

* or, ‘‘ those who were taught ”’; see crit. note. 

9 p. 20 Hermann, 40 Krauss. 
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1 pporvimos Casaubon: 6 piuos A: od piwos C. 
2 add’ 7) Schweighéuser: d\\a AC. 
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his sister, as Persians do. The dialogue on the 
Statesman, by Antisthenes, contains a denunciation 
of all the demagogues at Athens; the Archelaus, 
of the orator Gorgias ; the Aspasta, slanders against 
Xanthippus and Paralus, the sons of Pericles. One 
of them, he says, lived with Archestratus, who plied 
a trade similar to that of women in the cheaper 
brothels ; the other was the boon companion of 
Euphemus, who used to make vulgar and heartless 
jokes at the expense of all whom he met. Again, 
Antisthenes changed the name of Plato to Satho, 
a filthy, vulgar word, and published the dialogue 
against him under this title. For in the eyes of 
these gentry no statesman is honest, no general 
is wise, no sophist is worth considering, no poet is 
good for anything, no populace is capable of reason ; 
only Socrates is—he who consorts with Aspasia’s 
flute-girls at the workshops, or converses with Piston 
the cuirass-maker, or instructs the courtesan Theodote 
how to lure her lovers, as Xenophon represents him 
in the second book of the Memorabilia.* For he 
makes him recommend to Theodote measures such 
as neither Nico the Samian beauty, nor Callistrate 
the Lesbian, nor Philaenis the Leucadian, nor even 
Pythonicus the Athenian, ever conceived as lures 
to desire ; for all these persons used to busy them- 
selves very devotedly with these questions. But 
all eternity would fail me if I should undertake to 
set forth the pompous censures of the philosophers. 
To quote Plato himself,? “A crowd of similar Gorgons 
and winged horses and other fabulous creatures, 


iti LOnIe Lilo. > Phaedr. 229 p. 


3 rahevew Jacobs: amodavew A, 
4 w 6 ras xpovos Dindorf : je was xpdvos A, me mas 0 xpdvos C. 
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> r 4 , A , ” , 

atotria’ TepatoAdywv Twdv dicewv.” Sidtrep KaTa- 

CLlwmnoopar. 

Tocatra tob Maooupiov eimdvros Kal bmo mav- 

/ AS / e > \ 

twv Oavpacbévtos da codiav 6 OvAmavoes ow- 

ms yevouerns edn: “doxeiré por, avdpes Saitv- 
a lod A 

Loves, opodpots KaTyvTAHabar Adyous mapa mpoc- 

doxiav BeBarrioba te TH axpaTw: 


34 Q ¢ > € ¢ ¢ 

avinp yap €Akwv olvov ws vdwp tmmos 

Lior dwvel, oddé KomTa ywwoKwv: 
lal > wy > 7 / 

Ketrat 8° avavdos ev 78m KodupBijoas, 

Kdburvos ws pnKkwva Pdppakov® srivwy, 


dnow 6 Bulavrios appévwv. 7) amodAcdlOwobe 
do TaVv tpoeipnuevwv Topydvwv; epi dv ws* 
dvTws yeyovact twa C@a amoASwoews avOpumots 
aitia, totopet “AAdEavdpos 6 Muvéuos ev Sevtépw 
mTnvav' toropias ovtws: “Thy yopydva TO C@ov 
~ Ko te) , / oe \ U 
Kadobow ot ev AtBin Nopuddes, dov Kal yiverat, 
SBr Ce eS oo ey \ cone Wee e 
KkatwPAerov. e€ariv dé, ws pev ot mA€eioTor Xe- 
low lon > Ul 
yovow ex THs Sopds onuerovjevor, mpoBdatw aypia 
¢ ¢€ > ” / / ” \ ie 
Gpotov, ws 8 evol gacr, pooxw. exew Se e- 
yovow avTo Tova’TnY avamvony woTe mavTAa TOV 
> / lat 7 / / \ 4 
evrvyovTa TH Caw diapbeipev. péepew dé yxairnv 
lot \ 
amo Tob peTwTov Kabemevynv emt Tods dd0aduous, 
hv omotav poyis dtacevoapevn dua THY BapvtnTa 


1 rrjber Te Kal dromta AC: mAHOn Te kat dromiat Plato. 
2 pdpwaxov Casaubon: dapudxwy AC. 
3 @s added by Musurus. 
4 xrnvoév Schoenemann, cf. 388 d: xryvav AC. 
5 xaréBNerov Kaibel (cf. Aelian, NV.A. vii. 5): kdrw BAérov A. 
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incomprehensible in number and_ strangeness.” ¢ 
Wherefore I will lapse into silence. 

After Masurius had delivered this long harangue ® 
and had been complimented by all on his knowledge, 
silence ensued, and then Ulpian spoke: “ It seems 
to me, fellow-diners, that you have unexpectedly 
‘been deluged with violent words’ ¢ and soused in the 
wine unmixed: ‘ For a man who guzzles wine as a 
horse does water speaks gibberish and cannot 
recognize a single letter ¢; speechless he lies im- 
mersed in the cask, sunken in sleep like one who 
drinks the poppy drug.’ So speaks Parmenon of 
Byzantium. Or have you been turned into stone 
by the Gorgons just mentioned? And speaking of 
Gorgons, Alexander of Myndus records that certain 
animals really exist capable of turning men into 
stone. In the second book of his Inquiry into Birds 
he says: ‘The gorgon is the creature which the 
Numidians of Libya, where it occurs, call “ down- 
looker.” As the majority aver, drawing their 
comparison from its skin, it is like a wild sheep ; 
but some say that it is like a calf. They say, too, 
that it has a breath so strong that it destroys any 
one who meets the animal. And it carries a mane 
hanging from its forehead over the eyes ; whenever 
it shakes this aside, as it does with difficulty because 
of its weight, and catches sight of anything, it kills 

@ Or ‘“‘ winged horses and quantities of other impossibles, 
and strange shapes of fabulous creatures.”” See crit. note. 

> Beginning at 196 a. 

¢ See Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. 114. 

@ lit. “knows not koppa,” the letter which became Q 
in the Latin alphabet. 

¢ Frag. 1 Powell; the verses are choliambic. Cf. Herodas 
3, of the truant schoolboy: ériatarat 6° 0t5’ AXpa ocvdAdgaBHy 
yvevat, * he can’t make out even the letter A.” Ae 
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euPreyn, Kretveu Tov UT adrijs* Decopn evra od TO 
mvevpatt, adAa wh yeyvopern amo TOV Spyedirooy 
pioews* popa Kal veKpov mrovet. eyvwabn dé ovTws. 
TOV pera Mapiou TWeES em "Toydpbav oTparev- 
oapeveny iddvres TH ‘yopyova dogavrés TE Oud TO 
KaTW vevevicevau Bpadews TE kwetobat a dyptov elvat 
mpoBarov epynoav én adbto ws KaTepyacojmevot 
ots cixov siden. TO de mronbev Svacerodpuevov TE 
THY Tots oppacw ETTUCEYLEVIY Xairny TapaxpypLa 
? / > 
eTroinae Tovs ppnoavTas em avro vexpous. 
madw dé Kat mdAw TO avro TouadvTwy ETEpwv 
vekp@v te yevnbévrwy, *ael TOV Tpoopepopieveov 
dmroupevonv, ioropyoavrés TWes Tapa TOV e7- 
Xwpiwy TV Too Cwou guaw, paxpdbev evedped'- 
cavrTes avTo inmfjs twes* Nopades Mapiov Kehev- 
cavTos KATNKOVTLOGY HKOv TE PEpovTes mpos TOV 
oTparnyov TO Onpiov.’ ToUTO pev ovv ws Hv dpa. 
To.odTo n Sopa. nH TE Mapiou orpareia pnvvec. 
exetvo pevTot TO Acyopevov bd TOO taTopioypadov 
ovK €oTL moTOV, ws Eloi Ties KaTa THY ALBUnV 
omaovepor KaAovpevor Boes dua TO pT) EuTtpoober 
avTovs mopevouevous véueobar, GAN els todmicw 
dmoxwpobvtas Tobto mrovety: elva yap avrois éeu- 
TOOLov Tpos THY TOO KaTa Pow vopryY TA KepaTa 
ovkK avw avakexuddta, Kaldmep ta TOV Aowradv 
Cawv, adda KdTw vevevKoTa Kal émioKoTObVTA Tots 
Oppact. TobTO yap admordv eotw, oddevds ETEépov 
eTyLapTupobvTos taTopiKod.” 

1 tn’ ad’r#s notin C; we expect br’ avrod. 


gh pioews not in C: pikews gopa Lumb, ‘* by darting a cold 
chill.” 


3 The text from del to lms twes is defective. 
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whatever is seen from beneath it%; not by its 
breath, but by the influence which emanates from 
the peculiar nature ° of its eyes ; and it turns the 
object into a corpse. It came to be known in this 
wise. Some soldiers in the expedition of Marius 
against Jugurtha° saw the gorgon, and supposing 
that it was a wild sheep, since its head was bent 
low and it moved slowly, they rushed forward to 
get it, thinking that they could kill it with what 
swords they had. But the creature, being startled, 
shook the mane which lay over its eyes and im- 
mediately turned to corpses the men who had rushed 
upen it. Again and again other persons did the 
same thing and became corpses ; and since all who 
attacked it at close quarters always died, some 
made inquiry of the natives about the nature of the 
animal; whereupon? some Numidian horsemen, at 
the command of Marius, lay in ambush for it at a 
distance and shot it; they then returned with the 
animal to the commander. ‘That this creature was, 
to be sure, of the character described is certified 
both by its skin and by the expedition under Marius. 
But that other report given by this investigator is 
not credible; he says that in Libya there are 
backward-grazing cattle, so called because they do 
not move forward when they graze, but do it re- 
treating backwards; for, says he, their horns 
are a hindrance to grazing in the natural way, since 
they do not curve upwards like those of all other 
animals, but incline downwards and shade their eyes. 
This is really incredible, since no other inquirer 
confirms it.” 


@ Or, * seen by it”; see critical note. 
> See critical note. ° 107 B.c. 
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f Tatra rod OvAmavod elmovTos emuyapTupav 6 
Aapyvavos Kat ovykararifépevos TO doy Edy 
tov Mapuov T&v Cpu TOUTWV Sopas eis THY ‘Pa&pnv 
avareToudevar, as pndeva eikdoar Sedvvijobar 
tivos elo dia TO Trapddokov THs dyews: avateHet- 
o0ai te tas Sopas tavtas ev TH TOD “Hpaxdéovs 
iep@, ev @ ot Tods OpiduBous Katdyovtes oTpaTnyol 

222 €oTi@at Tovs modXitas, Kabamep TroAAol THY Tpe- 
dardy mowrat Kat “ovyypapets eipjkaoww: “ dels 
obv, @ ypappatiKol, KaTa TOV BaBuddvov “Hpo- 

LKOV, PNdev TOV TOLOVTWY LET OpORNESS: 


dhevyet, Apirotrapyevot, én’ edpéa vOta Oadatrys 
‘EAAdda, tis EovbHs deAdrepor Keudoos, 

yerroPouBores, povoatMaBor, ofot peunre 
TO opv kal TO of@v" Kal TO ply HOE TO viv. 

To00 div ein dvoTréudedov®: ‘Hpodikw dé 
‘EdAds det pipvou kal Oedrrars BaBvAdv.””— 

KaTa yap TOV KwEwdLomrovov *Avagavdpidnv: 
b Hdoviy exer, 

oTav Tis evpy KaLvov evOdpunud TL, 
dnAoby amacw: ot 8 Eavtotaw*® codot 
Tp@Tov ev OvK exovar THs | ge KpLTHV, 
elra plovobvrar. xp?) yap ets xr ov pépeuv 


arrave” oo av TLS ey exew ie 


emt TovTois Tots Adyous avaywpobvTes ot mroAXoi 
AcAnfotws di€Aveay THv ovvovatav. 


1 kal 7d op@v Pierson: kai cpPdw AC. 


ov 
2 dvoréupedov A: dvomeéudedor C, Zenodotus. 
3 6’ éavrotow Porson: 6€ adrotow A. 


¢ i.e. old pronominal forms; o¢iv=old dat. plural, ‘“ to 
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These remarks of Ulpian were confirmed and 
attested in so many words by Larensis, who said 
that Marius had sent skins of these animals back 
to Rome, and that no one could guess to what animal 
they belonged, so extraordinary was their appearance; 
he further said that these skins hang dedicated in 
the temple of Hercules, where commanders cele- 
brating their triumphs feast the citizens, as many 
poets and historians of Rome have told. ‘“ As for 
you then, my pedants, you don’t look into these 
matters ; in the words of the Babylonian Herodicus, 
“Fly, sons of Aristarchus, fly from Hellas over the 
broad back of the ocean, more craven than the 
tawny doe, buzzing in dark corners, mumbling 
monosyllables, whose sole business is the difference 
between “ ye” and “ you” and “it” and “hit ’’4; 
may your journey be rough? through these waters, but 
as for Herodicus, long live Hellas and Babylon, child 
of the gods.’”’ °—Indeed, as the comic poet Anax- 
andrides 4 says : “ It is a pleasure, when one discovers 
a new idea, to proclaim it to all ; but those who keep 
their wisdom to themselves have, first, no critic to 
judge their new device, and, secondly, they are 
looked upon with ill-will. One should publish to 
the crowd all things, when one thinks he has a 


novelty.” At these words most of the guests with- 
drew, and gradually dissolved the party. 
them’; odwv, old dat. dual, ‘to you twain”; sw, Tonic 
acc. sing. (rarely plur.), ‘‘ him,” “her,” “it”: vw, Doric 
ace. sing., 5 him, —- her, 9 it.” 

’ Of. Il. xvi. 748 ef Kal dvoréupedos ely, “‘ though the sea 
be rough.” 


¢ Here ends the critique of Plato and the Alexandrians 
by Herodicus the Pergamene, begun at 215 c, with one 
slight interruption, 217 f-218 a. 4 Kock ii. 159. 
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Abdera, a seaport of Thrace, 
birthplace of the philosophers 
Democritus and  Protagoras, 
118 c, 168 b, 206d 

Abydos, a town on the Hellespont, 
209d 

Academy, a grove and gymnasium 
outside Athens, where Plato 
taught, 137 f, 186 b (p. 322) 

Acanthus, a town on the east 
coast of the Chalcidic peninsula, 
217 d-e 

Achaeans, 157 b, 186 f (p. 324), 188 b 
(p. 352), 191d 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet 
noted for his satyric dramas 
(ca, 496-406 B.c.), 173 ¢, d 

Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis, 
135 e note n, 178d note e (p. 333), 
179 c, 1934 

Achilles, Achilleum, fine barley, 
114f 

Achradina, a quarter in the city of 
Syracuse, including the eastern 
part of a rocky plateau adjacent, 
207 f 

Acropolis, at Athens, 148c¢ 

Acrotatus, son of Areus, king of 
Sparta (reigned cu, 265-ca, 253 
B.C.), 142b 

Adaeus of Mitylene, writer on art, 
to whom Polemon addressed a 
controversial work (ca. 200 B.c. ?), 
210b 

Adonis, an Eastern divinity, Syrian 
or Phoenician, but early wor- 
shipped by the Greeks, loved by 
Aphrodite and killed by a wild 
boar, 174f 

Adraste, handmaid 
19la 


of Helen, 


Aegean Sea, 209¢ 

Aegina, large island in the Saronic 
Gulf, long a commercial com- 
petitor of Athens, 141 ¢, 143 b 

Aelian, Claudius Aelianus, sophist 
and author of a mockiAn toropia 
(second half of second century 
after Christ), 187d note h 

AemiJianus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 126b, 127a, b, 169a- 
174a (2) 

Aemilius, L. Aemilius Paullus, 
commander of the Roman forces 
in Macedon and Greece in his 

second consulship, 168-7 B.c. 
(died 160 B.c.), 194¢ 

Aeneas, son of Anchises, celebrated 
Trojan, 181 b note b 

Aeschines, of the deme Sphettus, 
disciple of Socrates and author 
of dialogues (ca. 400 B.c.), 2204, c. 
See Antisthenes 

Aeschines of Athens, orator and pol- 
itical opponent of Demosthenes 
(ca. 390-ca.815 B.c.), 187a notef 

p 825) 

Aeschylus, the tragic poet (525-456 
B.0.), Prom. 297, 165c; fr. 91, 
182 ¢ (p. 304) 

Aesop, reputed author of the beast- 
fables called by his name, said 
to have been a slave who lived 
in the sixth century B.c., 2194 

Aethiopia, 110¢, 201la-c; slaves 
from, 148b 

Aethiops of Corinth, a spendthrift 
mentioned by Archilochus (early 
seventh century B.c.), 167d 

Aetna, a high volcanic mountain 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
206 f, 209 ¢ 
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Aetolia, a country of Central 
Greece, 114b, ¢ 

Agamemnon, leader of the Achaeans 
against Troy, 137 e, 186f, 177 d-e 
(p. 328), 178 a, 192 ¢, f 

Agatharchides of Cnidus, Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, grammarian, 
and geographer (second half of 
second century B.c.), 154c-d, 
168d 

Agatharchus of Athens, born in 
Samos, celebrated painter (second 
half of fifth century B.c.), 1584 

Agathon of Athens, tragic poet 
(ca. 447-ca. 400 B.c.), 1858 
(p. 318), 187 ¢ (p. 350), 211 e, 216e, 
217a, b, © 

Agesilaus, son of Archidamus, king 
of Sparta (ca. 444-ca. 360 B.c.), 
144 b-c 

Ajax, son of Telamon, 135e note n, 
187 b (p. 326) 

Alcaeus, archon at Athens, 422- 
421 B.c., 215d, 218b, d 

Alcaeus of Athens, poet of the 
Old Comedy (competed with 
Aristophanes in 388 B.c.), 107 f, 
110a 

Alcandre, wife of Polybus, who 
entertained Helen in Egyptian 
Thebes, 191 b 

Alceides, one of the Deipnosophists, 
a musician, 174 b-185a 

Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, states- 
man and general, relative of 
Pericles (ca. 450-404 B.0.), 184d, 
180b (p. 340), 182a, 187¢, d, e, 
215 e, 216 b, c, 219 b-220¢ 

Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians, 
182a (p. 348), 192 ¢ 

Alcippe, handmaid of Helen, 191a 

Aleman of Sparta, lyric poet (second 
half of seventh century B.c.), 
fr. 20, 114f3 fr. 70,071, 140:¢5 
fr. 74b, 110f 

Alemaon, by-form of the name 
Aleman, 140¢ 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly (murdered in 359 B.C.), 
112f 

Alexander (III.) the Great, son of 
Philip, king of Macedon (356-323 
B,C.), 120e, 124¢, 146¢, d, 148d, 
155d, 167¢, 17l¢, 184b, 2014, 
202a, 206e 
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Alexander, son of Aristion of 
Athens, poet of the Middle or 
New Comedy (ca. 300 B.c. ?), fr. 3, 
170e 

Alexander Balas, king of Syria, 
supposititious son and successor 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (150- 
146 B.c.), 2lla-e and note a 
(p. 454) 

Alexander of Alexandria, musician 
(ca. 200 a.v. 2), 183 e (p. 310) 

Alexander of Cythera, musician 
living in Ephesus (period un- 
known), 183 c (p. 308) 

Alexander of Myndus, a writer on 
natural history (first century 
after Christ), 221 b 

Alexandria, a city in the Troad, 
birthplace of Hegesianax, 155 b 

Alexandria, a rich city on the 
coast of Egypt at the western 
end of the Nile Delta, founded 
by Alexander the Great, 332 B.c., 
109b, lllb, 158d, 162e, 177¢ 
note b (p. 328), 196a, 208e, 2066 
note d, 209b 

Alexandrians, 110b, 118f, 121b, 
158d and note g, 174b, 175e, 
176 e, f, 182 e, 183 d, 184 a-e, 
210¢ 

Alexandris, name of Hieron’s ship 
when sent to Egypt, 208f, 209e 

Alexis of Thurii, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (victor at Athens 347 
B.C.), fr. 6, 120a-b; fr. 15, 117 e-f; 
Colney tre 24) deeds tread 2. 
125 b; fr. 50, 108 a; fr. 59, 125f, 
fr.61, 171 by fr, 166,100! bis tre 77; 
119f; fr. 90, 159d; fr. 92, 133 b-c, 
fr. 97, 127 0c, 184 e-d; fr. 105) 
165d; fr. 110, 107 a-e; fr. 120; 
114d; fr. 121, 110e; fr. 127, 170a; 
fr. 185, 164b; fr. 187, 128 e; fr. 
141, 123f; fr. 174, 170b; fr. 179, 
1236; fr. 186, 117d; fr. 188, 
170¢; fr. 191, 127¢3 fr. 196, 197, 
161c; fr. 198, 122f; fr. 210, 165a; 
fr. 218, 187¢; fr. 218, 120a; fr. 
220, 221, 161 ibs) fr. 222. 1s4iar 
fr. 246, 165e; fr. 257, 164f. See 
also 123b; 182 e-d and note 4 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, father of 
Croesus (reigned 617-560 B.c.), 
210¢ 

Amaltheia, Naiad or goat, nurse of 
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the infant Zeus, later an abstrac- 
tion signifying Plenty, 198 a 

Amathus, an ancient city on the 
southern coast of Cyprus, 167 d 

Ambracia, a city in the south of 
Epeirus, 183d (p. 310) 

Ameinias, archon at Athens 
423-422 B.c., 218d 

Ameipsias, poet of the Old Comedy 
(last quarter of the fifth century 
B.C.), 218¢ 

Amerias of Macedonia, grammarian 
(ca. 200 B.c.?), 114¢, e, 176c, e 

Amnoi, servitors at the festivals 
of Delos, 173 a 

5 a a Argive seer and hero, 
172 

Amphictyon, mythical king of 
Athens, 179e (p. 338) 

Amphipolis, seaport 
Thrace, 215d 

Amphis, poet of the Middle Comedy 
(fourth century B.c.), fr. 7, 123 e; 
fr. 14, 1754; fr. 43, 168b 

Amyclae, an ancient city of Laconia, 
south of Sparta, 138f note e, 
140a 

Amynclanian fish, 12la 

Anacharsis, a cultivated Scythian, 
in Greek literature highly ideal- 
ized, who is said to have visited 
Athens in 592 B.c., 159¢ 

Anacreon of Teos in Ionia, lyric 
poet (second half of sixth century 
B.C.), 1758, 182f (p. 306); fr. 20, 
177 a (p. 302), 182 ¢ (p. 304) 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, last 
great Ionian philosopher (born 
ca. 499, banished from Athens in 
433 B.C.), 220D 

Anaxandridesof Cameirus, in 
Rhodes, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (victor at Athens 376 
B.c.), fr. 18, 176a; fr. 35, 182d; 
fr. 41, 131a; fr. 45, 166d; fr. 51, 
176a; fr. 54, 222b 

Anaxilas, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), 
fr. 8, 4, 124f; fr. 10, 171f; fr. 
15, 183 b (p. 308) 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhe- 
torician and historian (ca. 380- 
ca, 320 B.C.), 217 e 

Anaxippus, poet of the New Comedy 
(ca. 300 B.c.), fr. 6, 169 b 


in 


in western 


Andreas or Andron, physician to 
Ptolemy IV. (died 217 B.c.), 115¢ 

Andron of Alexandria, historian 
(ca. 125 B.0.), 184 b (p. 312) 

Anonymous quotations, 107 e, 118a, 
126 f, 156f, 164e, 169a, 187 a (p. 


348), 2194 
Antenor, either an Athenian or a 
Milesian, famous pancratiast 


(victor at Olympia in 308 B.c.), 
135d 


Anthesteria, one of the four festi- 
vals of Dionysus, celebrated for 
three days at the end of February 
or the beginning of March, 129d 
note c 

Anticleides of Athens, historian 
(third century B.c.), 157 f 

Antidotus, poet of the Middle or 
the New Comedy (ca. 310 B.c.?), 
fr. 3,109 ¢ 

Antigeneidas, a piper (early fourth 
century B.c.), 131 b 

Antigonus (the One-Eyed), one of 
Alexander's generals, and father 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes (ca. 382- 
301 B.c., assumed title of king for 
himself and Demetrius in 306 
B.C.), 128 b 

Antigonus Gonatas, son of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, grandson of 
Antigonus the One-Eyed, Mace- 
donian king (ca. 319-239 B.c.), 
162d, 167 f, 209e 

Antigonus of Carystus, biographer 
and worker in bronze (died after 
226 B.C.), 162 e-f, 210 b 

Antiochus (III.) the Great, younger 
son of Seleucus II. Callinicus, 
Syrian king (ca, 242-187 B.c.), 
155 b 


Antiochus ([V.) Epiphanes, king of 
Syria (reigned 175-164 B.c.), 124e, 
193d, 210d, 2lla 

Antiochus (VI.) Epiphanes Diony- 
sus, son of the usurper Alexander 
Balas (reigned in Syria 146-142 
B.C.), 211d 

Antiochus (VII.) Buergetes, called 
Sidetes, son of Demetrius I. Soter, 
king of Syria (164-129 B.c.), 210 d 

Antiochus (VIII. or IX.) Grypus 
(Hawk - Nose), with the titles 
Epiphanes Philometor Callinicus, 
Syrian king, son of Demetrius 
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II. Nicator (141-96 B.c.), 153 b, 
210d note d, 210e 

Antipater, a citizen of Thasos, 
entertained the Persian army 
(480 B.c.), 146 b 

Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic philo- 
sopher, disciple and successor of 
Diogenes of Babylon, and teacher 
of Panaetius (second century 
B.C.), 186.4 (p, 320) 

Antipatrists, disciples of the Stoic 
philosopher Antipater of Tarsus, 
186 a (p. 320) 

Antiphanes, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (ca, 407-343 B.c.), fr. 25, 
123b; fr. 29, 122d; fr. 34, 127b; 
fr. 44, 142f; fr. 62, 16le; fr. 64, 
125f; fr. 70, 169d; fr. 71, 160d; 
fr, 77, 118d; fr. 82, 127d; fr. 87, 
161d; fr. 95, 169d; fr. 108, 175a; 
fr, 118, 184:b; fr. 12851203 fr. 
135, 16la; fr, 152, 170d; fr. 160, 
16ay; (fr 168," 108ies etre Lire: 
130e; fr. 173, 158¢; fr. 176, 112¢; 
fr. 177, 123b; fr. 178, 125a-b; 
fr. 182, 169e; fr. 186, 118d; fr. 
18%, LbGic-ds ins 217,- 160ici str. 
225, 172¢ 

Antisthenes of Athens, disciple of 
Socrates, founder of the Cynic 
school of philosophy (ca. 450- 
ca, 365 B.C.), 157 b, 216 b, 220 c-e 

Antony, Marcus Antonius, cele- 
brated Roman general (ca, 82- 
Aug, 1, 30 B.c.), 147 f, 148 b 

Apameia, a city in Syria on the 
Orontes river, near which Posei- 
donius was born, 176b, 211d 

Apaturia, an ancient festival of the 
Attic phratries, held in the 
autumn, 17le 

Apellicon of Teos, opponent of the 
Romans (early first century B.c.), 
214d-215a 

Aphrodite (Venus), goddess of love, 
128 b, 191a, 205d, 2076 

Apicius, a prodigal and tool of the 
Equestrian party in Rome (ca. 
100 B.c,), 168d-e 

Apicius, a culinary expert, 168d 
note b 

Apollo, 135b, 188f note e, 139d, 
140a, 209e, 218e; A. I'puvetos, 
149d; A. Kwypatos, 149d; A, 
TlV@v0s, 149e 
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Apollodorus, archon at Athens in 
430-429 B.c., 217a 

Apollodorus of Athens, devoted 
disciple of Socrates, 217 b-c 

Apollodorus of Gela, poet of the 
New Comedy, possibly identical 
with A. of Carystus (ca. 300 B.c.), 
fr, 1, 125a 

Apollodorus of Athens, grammarian 
(second half of second century 
B.C.), 172 f 

Apollonius, possibly the same 
person as Apollonides Horapion, 
a writer on Egyptian religion 
(period unknown), 191 f 

Apollonius Sophista, compiler of 
an Homeric lexicon (ca. 100 a.D.), 
193 ¢ note 1 

Apollophanes, poet of the Old 
Comedy (ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 2, 
114f 

Aquilius, Manius, Roman general, 
consul: with Marius in 101 
B.c.; defeated: and tortured to 
death by Mithradates, 86 B.c., 
213 b 

Arabian ostriches, 145e; sheep, 
201¢ 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, poet 
of the Middle Comedy (early 
fourth century B.c.), 123f; fr. 18, 
Loft 

Aratus of Sicyon, leader of the 
Achaean League against the 
Macedonians (271-218 B.c.), freed 
Corinth in 248 B.c., 162d 

Arcadia, a mountainous country 
in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
182f, 148f, 149d, 151b, 1544, 
156d 

Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis, 
founder of the so-called Middle 
Academy (315-240 B.c.), 186¢ 
(p. 822) 

Archelaus, son of Perdiccas II. of 
Macedon (reigned 413-399 B.c.), 
217 d-e 

Archestratus, an Athenian notori- 
ous for his profligate habits 
(last half of fifth century B.c.), 
220d 

Archestratus of Syracuse or Gela, 
writer on cookery (ca. 330 B.c.), 
110a, 111-112 ¢, 116 f-117 b, 119, 
162 b, 168 c-d 
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Archias of Corinth, leader of the | 
colonists who founded Syracuse 
(ca. 735 B.c.), 167d 

Archias of Corinth, an architect 
(third century B.c.), 206f 

Archilochus of Paros, writer of 
satirical iambic verse (early 
seventh century b.c.), 107 f, 164e, 
165 b notes a, b (p. 251); fr. 76, 
180 e (p. 342); fr. 124, 122b; fr. 
145, 167d 

Archimedes of Syracuse, mathe- 
matician, physicist, and engineer 
(ca. 287-212 B.c.), 206d, 207b, 
208ef 

Archimelus of Athens, writer of 
epigrams (second half of third 
century B.C.), 209 b-c 

Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagorean 
philosopher, mathematician, 
statesman, and general (first half 
of fourth century B.c.), 184¢e (p. 
314) 

Areopagus, the most venerable 
court in Athens, 167e, 168a, b, 
171d note e 

Ares (Mars), god of war, 122c, 
154e, 175f, 178¢ (p. 332), 191d, 
192d, e ; 

Areté (Goodness), 201d, ef. 211 b 

Areus I., king of Sparta (309-265 
B.C.), 142b 

Argas, a singer (early fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 131 b 

Arginusae, three small islands off 
the coast of Aeolis, 218a 

Aryos, a district and city in eastern 
Peloponnesus, 190 ¢ 

Ariadne, daughter of King Minos 
of Crete, 181 a (p. 344) 

Ariamnes, a rich Celt (third century 
B.C.), 150 d-f 

Arignotus, a citharode, celebrated 
by Aristophanes as a virtuoso 
(second half of fifth century B.c.), 
220 b-c 

Ariphrades, profligate brother of 
Arignotus, 220 b 

Avistagora of Corinth, mistress of 
the prodigal Demetrius (ca. 260 
B.C.), 167 e, f 

Aristarchus of Samothrace, Alex- 
andrian scholar (ea. 217-ca. 145 


B.c.), 113d, 177e (p. 330), 180c, 
188 f, 2224 


Aristion, archon at Athens in 421- 
420 B.C., 216d, f, 218d, e 

Aristion, an Athenian, by some 
authorities distinguished from 
Athenion, q.v., 2lle note d 
(p. 457) 

Aristocles (Nicocles?), author of 
works on dancing and music (end 
of second century B.c.), 140 b-c, 
174¢ 

Aristomenes of Athens, an actor, 
freedman of the Emperor Hadrian 
second century), 115a-b 

Aristophanes, po2t of the Old 
Comedy (ca, 446-ca. 385 B.c.), 
TO eifrenday 11 Dieseins 528; 158ic 
in bls 1s8ibs tr LOB Libs fr: 
125, 109f; fr. 141, 1834; fr. 155, 
dies fr. V505) 58'e 5) fr2 7200, 
119 b-c; fr. 203, 127¢3 fr. 215, 
169¢; fr. 221, 184e; fr. 244, 
183e; fr. 257, 114¢c; fr. 333, 
ll7c; fr. 347, 156b-c; fr. 413, 
llla; fr. 414, 118d; fr. 479, 169¢; 
fr. 497, 110f; fr. 508, 171a; fr. 
506, 107f, 110f; fr. 558, 154e; 
fr. 684, 173d; Ach. 85, 130f; 446, 
186c noted; 872,112f; Av, 1432, 
184e note b; Hecl. 848,110a; Hg. 
83, 1224; 434, 207f note d; 819, 
114f note b; Nwb. 103, 188c; 
862, 216a; 1196, 171¢; 1276, 168b 
note d; 1356, 176d note d; Pac, 
27,178a; 122,1lla; 563, 119 c-d; 
Plut, 253, 108 f note d; 254,155 f 
note a; 1005, 170d; Ran. 47, 
215e note a; Vesp. 1208, 179a. 
See also 140 a * 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, Alex- 
andrian scholar (ca, 257-180 B.c.), 
182d (p. 804), 180 e (p. 342) 

Aristophon, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), fr. 
9, 16le 

Aristotle of Stageira, philosopher 
(384-322 B.C.), 122 b, 145 d note b, 
158¢ note d, 16la note 1, 163b 
note d, 173e, 186 b, e (p. 322), 
178f (p. 334), 188b note c¢ 
(p. 353), 214a 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, musician 
and historian (last half of fourth 
century B C.), 174 ¢, e, 175 b note f, 

' 182 f, 184d-e 

Armenia, 2134 
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Arrephoria, a rite celebrated on 
the Athenian acropolis in honour 
of the daughters of Cecrops, 
114 a-b note c 

Arrian, one of the Deipnosophists, 
1l3a 

Arridaeus, Philip III. of Macedon, 
half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, murdered by his step- 
mother Olympias (817 B.c.), 155a 
and note e 

Arsaces II., Parthian king (reigned 
ca, 253-216 B.C.), 1584 

Arsinoé, daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter, married Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, ca. 277 B.c., 197d and 
note b 

Artas or Artos, king of the Mes- 
sapii, 108f, 109 a 

Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, king of 
Persia(reigned 404-358 B.c.), 144f 

Artaxerxes [II. Ochus, king of 
Persia (reigned 358-337 B.c.), con- 
quered Egypt 343 B.c., 150 b-c 

Artemidorus of Ephesus, geo- 
grapher (ca. 100 B.c.), llle, d, 
171b 


Artemidorus of Tarsus, Alexandrian 
scholar (first half of first century 
B.C.), 182 d (p. 304) 

Artemis, 130a; A. Korythalia, 
139b; Artemision, 168 ¢ 

Artists of Dionysus, 198 ¢, 212d, e 

Artos (Artas), king of the Mes- 
sapii, 108f, 109a 

Arystas, an Arcadianin Xenophon’s 
army (400 B.c.), 151 b 

Artysileoi, servitors at Delos, 173 a 

Artysitragoi, servitors at Delos, 
173 a 

Asclepiadae, members of the guild 
of Asclepius, physicians, 115¢ 

Asclepiades of Phlius, philosopher, 
friend of Menedemus (end of 
fourth century B.c.), 168 a 

Asia= Asia Minor, 201 e, 212 b, 218a 

Asiatic school of painting, 196e 
note b 

Asius of Samos, writer of verse 
in elegiac and heroic metres 
(seventh century bB.c.), 125 b, d 

Aspasia of Miletus, the beautiful 
and accomplished wife of Pericles, 
219 b-e, 220 

Aspendus, a town in Pamphylia, 
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birthplace of the philosopher 
Diodorus, 163 e, 174d 

Astyanax of Miletus, famous pan- 
eratiast (fourth century B.c.), 
whose name bears an ironical 
allusion to the infant son of 
Hector, 135d 

Astyphilus, archon at Athens in 
420-419 B.c., 218d, e 

Atabyrite bread, so named from 
Mt. Atabyrium in Rhodes, 109e ; 
for Rhodian bread see 158 a 

Athamanians, inhabitants of south- 
eastern Epeirus, 114 b 

Athena, 184f (p. 314), 182b (p. 
348), 19le, 202a; A. Polias, 
114 a-b note ¢ 

Athenaeus of Naucratis, author of 
the Deipnosophists and other 
works (see Introd., Vol. I.), 127d, 
149¢ note c, 156b note a, 168a 
note c, 186 ¢ note ¢ (p. 322), 201e 
note a, 203¢ note d, 21la, 216f 
note d 

Athenian bread, 112c-d; clown, 
130¢ ; dinners, 131 f, 132 d, 134 a, 
b, d, 187¢, f, 175a; measures; 
198d note a; phalanx, 136a; 
trireme, 203e note c. See Attic 

Athenians, 110b, ec, 114f, 119f, 
123e, 132d, 136e, 137e, 151¢, 
184d, 186f note d, 179 e (p. 338), 
181 ¢, 214d, 215d, 2l6a 

Athenion of Athens, disciple of 
the Peripatetic philosopher 
Erymneus (ca. 125 B.c.), 211e 

Athenion, son of the Peripatetic 
Athenion, inglorious tyrant at 
Athens for a few weeks (88 8.C.), 
2114-215 b. See Aristion 

Athenocles of Cyzicus, author of 
a treatise on Homer (ca. 200 8.c.), 
177 e (p. 330) 

Athens, 108e, 109d, 112b, 119f, 
128b, 130d, 132c, 134d, 137f, 
148c, 155a, 156e, 159d, 1664, 
168 e, 170 d notes a and b, 171 d-e, 
186a, 187d (p. 350), 189, 194a, 
211 d-215 b, e, 220d 

Atlantic Ocean, 152 a 

Attaginus, son of Phrynon, enter- 
tained Mardonius (479 B.c.), 148 e 

Attalus (II.), king of Pergamum 
para B.C.), 211 a note a, 
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Attic bread, 114f; cake, 130d; 
dinners, 134 a-d, 187 ¢, d; Greek, 
119b, e, 121f, 122a, 126e; mea- 
sures, 141c; wool, 219a. See 
also Athenian 

Atticoperdix, ‘Attic partridge,’ 
epithet of Aristomenes, 115 b 

Aulus Gellius, see Gellius 

Autolycus, son of Lycon, famed 
as a handsome lad who won 
the pancratium at the Greater 
Panathenaea in 422 B.c., 187 f (p. 
352), 188 a, 216d 

Axionicus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), 
drwy L66'e'3' fr: 3; .L75ib 


Babylon, 168e, 203c, 206e note d, 
211 b, 222a 

Bacchants, 198 e 

Bacchic, 148 b, 196 c, 198d, f, 201 e, 
204 b, 205 e 

Bacchylides of Ceos, lyric poet 
(ca. 505-ca, 429 B.C.), 174 f, 178 b 
(p. 380) 

Bactra, ancient seat of the Arian 
people, later a part of north- 
eastern Persia, 219a 

Barca, a city in Cyrenaica, founded 
by men of Cyrene ca. 550 B.C., 
184b 

Bassarae, Bacchants, 198 e 

Bastarnes, a Bastarnian, member 
of a Germanic tribe which in- 
vaded Asia Minor, 213 b 

Bastinado-Fig (Amotupravicxas ?), 
a drunken courtesan mentioned 
by Axionicus (fourth century 
B.C.), 166.¢ 

Baton, poet of the New Comedy 
(first half of third century B.c.), 
fr. 2, 163 b 

Battalus, described as a 7Sumorns 
in the epigram of Hedylus, 176d 

Bellerophon of Corinth, mythical 
hero, 185 ¢ 

Berenice, daughter of Lagus, step- 
sister and wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
197d note b, 202d, 203 a 

Beroea, a city in Syria, 153 b 

Bion, a gourmet, otherwise un- 
known, 186 d note e 

Bion the Borysthenite, vagabond 
philosopher (first half of third 
century B.c.), 162 d-e 
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Bithynia, in north-western Asia 
Minor, 2134 

Bituis (in Strabo Bituitus), chief- 
tain of the Arverni in Gaul 
(Auvergne), conquered by the 
Romans 121 B.c., 152d 

Blaesus, of the island of Capreae, 
writer of Menippean satire 
(second century B.c. ?), fr. 1, lll¢ 

Blepsias, ‘ Bright-eyes,’ ironical 
epithet of a pedant, 1136 

Boeotia, northern neighbour of 
Attica, 109a, 155 a, 186f (p. 324), 
209f, 215d, 216 a, ce, 218b 

Boreas, the north wind, 125 c, 134e 

Borysthenes, a river of Scythia 
flowing into the Euxine, now 
Dnieper, 162d 

Bosporus, 116 b 

Bromian god, Dionysus, 137a, b 

Bruttian, 116 ¢, d 

Bruttii, inhabitants of 
western Italy, 208f 

Bull River, near Troezen in Argolis, 
122f 

Byzantium, 116b, d, e, f, 117a, 
118d, 120f, 132e, 208 ¢, 221 b 


south- 


Cadiz, Gadeira, in the Spanish pen- 
insula, 116¢, 118d 

Caligula, nickname of C. Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus (emperor 
87-41 a.D.), 148d 

Callaeschrus of Athens, father of 
the oligarch Critias (fifth cen- 
tury B.c.), 184d (p. 314) 

Callias, son of Lysimachus, poet 
of the Old Comedy (victor in 

fr.4, 140e; fr. 18, 


Callias, archon at Athens in 406-5 
B.C., 218 4a 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, wealthy 
Athenian often derided in the 
Old Comedy, but a man of dis- 
tinction in Xenophon and Plato 
(ca. 455—-ca. 370 B.C.), 169 a, 184d 


(p. 314), 187f (p. 352), 2164, 
217 a, 218d, c, 220 b 
Callicrates, father of the dem- 


agogue Callistratus (fourth cen- 
tury B.C.), 166 ¢ 

Callimachus, archon at Athens in 
349-348 B.c., 217 b 


Callimachus of Cyrene, Alex- 
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andrian poet and scholar (ca. 
310-ca. 240 B.c.), 1440, 214a 

Calliste, called Lentil, sister of 
Odysseus, 158 c-d 

Callistrvate of Lesbos, a courtesan, 
220 f 

Callistratus, son of Callicrates, 
Athenian orator and statesman 
(put to death 355 B.c.), 166 e 

Callistratus, Alexandrian scholar 
(second century B.c.), 125 ¢ 

Callixeinus or Callixenus, Athenian 
demagogue, member of the 
Council in 406-405 B.c., 218 a 

Callixeinus of Rhodes, author of 
a work on Alexandria (end of 
third century B.c.), 196 a-206c¢, 
201 e note a, 208a, 209 f, 210a 

Campania, a district of Italy south 
of Rome, 116¢, d, 153e 

Capaneus, one of the Seven against 
Thebes, 159 a 

Cappadocia, in eastern Asia Minor, 
112c, 113b, 129e, 212a, 213, 
215 b 

Caranus, a rich Macedonian (third 
century B.C.), 128 b-130d 

Carcinus, son of Xenotimus, 
founder of a family of actors 
and dancers, Athenian general 
and tragic poet (last half of fifth 
century 8.¢.), fr. 1, 189d 

Caria, a country on the south- 
western coast of Asia Minor, 
174f 

Carneius of Megara, a character 
in The Symposium of Parmeniseus, 
156 e, 157 ¢ 

Carthage, a seaport on the Medi- 
terranean in North Africa, 213 c; 
New C., 121a 

Carystus, a town on the southern 
coast of Euboea, 116 e, 162 e, 169 e, 
212 b 

Cassander, son of Antipater, ruler 
of Macedonia after 301 (ca. 354- 
279 B.c.), 144¢, 155a 

Cebes of Cyzicus, host at the ban- 
quet described by Parmeniscus, 
156e 

Cecropidae, descendants of Cecrops 
212 b 

Celaenae, a city of Phrygia at the 
sources of the Marsyas and 
Maeander rivers, 184a 
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Celts, (KeAroé, Paddrar), 150 d-152 f, 
154a, 160e, 194d 

Ceos, one of the Cyclades, near 
the coast of Attica, 117 b 

Cephisodorus of Athens, poet of the 
Old Comedy (ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 8, 
119d 

Cephisodorus, pupil of Isocrates 
(fourth century B.c.), 122 b 

Cephisodorus, archon at Athens in 
323-2 B.c., 171d 

Cephisodotus of Acharnae, a singer 
(early fourth century B.c.), 131 b 

Cerameicus, a quarter in Athens, 
in the north-western part of the 
city, 212e 

Ceraon, protecting spirit of wine- 
mixers in Sparta, 173 f 

Ceyx, king of the Malians in 
Trachis, friend of Heracles, 178 b 

Chabrias, a rich Athenian (fourth 
century B.C.), 165e-f 

Chaerephilus, Athenian fish-dealer 
(ca. 350 B.c.), 119f 

Chaerephon, Athenian parasite and 
author, mentioned by Matron 
and in the New Comedy (ca. 300 
B.C.), 184 e, 136¢, 164f, 165a 

Chaerephon, of the deme Sphettus, 
enthusiastic admirer of Socrates 
(died before 399 3.c.), 188 ¢, 
218 e,f 

Chalcis, the chief city of Euboea, 
132. ¢, 153¢, 162 e 

Chamaeleon of Heraclea in Pontus, 
literary Peripatetic (ca. 300 B.c. 2), 
184d (p. 314) 

Chares of Mitylene, historian (latter 
part of fourth century B.C.), 124 ¢, 
171 b 

Charmides of Athens, son of 
Glaucon and unele of Plato (ca. 
440-403 B.0.), 187d, e (p. 350) 

Chionides of Athens, poet of the 
Old Comedy (ca. 461 B.c.), 119 e 

_and note b, 137¢ 

Chios, large and fertile island off 
the coast of Ionia, noted for its 
wine, 167 e, 210b 

Choerilus, early tragic poet of 
Athens (ca. 500 B.c.), 164¢ 

Choirakoi, servitors at the festivals 
of Delos, 173 a 

Christians, 156 b note a 

Chrysippus of Soli, Stoic philo. 
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sopher (ca. 280—ca, 204 B.c,), 187 f, 
158 b, 159a-e, d 

Chrysippus of Tyana, author of a 
treatise on bread-making (ca. A.D. 
50), 118.a 

Cicero, Mareus Tullius, Roman 
orator and statesman (106-43 
B.C.), 216a note a 

Cilicia, Cilicians, 125 b, 147 f, 194d, 
213 a 

Cilician, name of a kind of bread, 
110d 

Cimolus, one of the smaller Cye- 
lades, 123d 

Citium, a city in Cyprus, birthplace 
of the Stoic Zeno, 162 d-e, 167d 

Clearchus of Soli in Cyprus, Peri- 
patetic philosopher and biogra- 
pher (ca. 300 B.c.), 116d, 157 e-d, 
160¢ 

Cleaver (Koris), name of a festival 
at Sparta, 138 e-139 b, 140 a-b 

Cleinias of Athens, father of Alci- 
biades (fifth century B.c.), 219¢ 

Cleitarchus of Alexandria, his- 
torian, son of the historian 
Dinon (ca. 300 B.c.), 148 d-f 

Clement of Alexandria, Church 
Father (died between a.p. 211 
and 216), 146f note 5 

Cleobulina, daughter of Cleobulus, 
171 b note f 

Cleobulus of Lindus in Rhodes, 
one of the Seven Sages (ca. 580 
B.C.), 171 b note f 

Cleomenes IIT. king of Sparta (272- 
220 B.c.), 142 b-f 

Cleon, Athenian demagogue who 
succeeded Pericles in the conduct 
of the state (killed at Amphi- 
polis 422 B.c.), 215d ; 

Cleonymus, the Falstaff of Aristo- 
phanes (¢.g. Ach. 85), 131a 

Cleopatra (VII.), daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes, queen of Egypt 
(69-30 B.c.), 147 e-148 b 

Cleta, a village in Laconia, 139 b 

Cnidus, a city in Caria, Asia Minor, 
155¢ 

Cnossus, ancient city in the north 
of Crete, residence of King Minos, 
181 a (p. 344) 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, 
llid 

Colophon, a city in Ionia north of 


Ephesus, birthplace of Mimner- 
mus, Xenophanes, and the epic 
poet Theopompus, 110d, 126b, 
183 a (p. 308) 

Colossus of Rhodes, the bronze 
statue of Helios by Chares of 
Lindus, 158e 

Comaean Apollo, 149d 

Copaic Lake, in Boeotia, 135 d 

Corinna of Tanagra in Boeotia, 
lyric poetess (ca, 500 B.c.), 174 f 

Corinth, rich city on the Isthmus 
between Peloponnesus and 
Megara, 162d, 165a, 167d, e, 
201 d, 206f, 2194 

Corinthian bronze, 128d, 199e; 
capitals, 205¢ ; luxury, 137d 

Cos, an island in the Aegean near 
the Asiatic coast, 209¢ 

Cotalus, title of a popular song, 
176d 

Cotys, Thracian prince, at first 
a friend, then an enemy of the 
Athenians (died 358 B.c.), 131 a-c 

Council of Five Hundred, the 
highest administrative body in 
Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., 170d note a, 217 f. 
See 171le note e 

Crates of Athens, poet of the Old 
Comedy (ca. 450 B.c.), fr. 17, 
LIQe@; Te: 29 117 b 

Crates of Mallos, scholar and critic, 
head of the Pergamene School 
(first half of second century B.¢.), 
114a, 215f, 219¢ 

Crates of Thebes, poet and Cynic 
philosopher (second half of fourth 
century B.c.), fr, 10. 158 b 

Cratinus of Athens, poet of the 
Old Comedy (died between 423 
and 421 B.c.), fr. 6, 164e; fr. 40, 
119 b; fr. 92, 171 b; fr. 99, 1lle; 
fr. 164, 138 e 

Cratinus the Younger, poet of the 
Middle Comedy (fourth century 
B.0.), fr. 8, 177 a 

Crete, a large island in the South 
Aegean, 110d note a; cakes of, 
130d; commons of, 143 a-f, 186 b 
(p. 322), 180 e (p. 342), 181 b, d 

Crithon, a citizen of the island of 
Rhenaea, 173 b 

Critias, son of Callaeschrus, cousin 
of Plato’s mother, writer of verse 
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and prose, statesman of the 
oligarchical party at Athens (ca. 
460-403 B.c.), 184d (p. 314) 

Critobulus, son of Socrates’ friend 
Crito (born ca, 440 B.c.), 188d, 
220 a 

Criton, poet of the New Comedy 
(ca. 150 8.¢.), fr. 3, 173 b 

Crobylus, poet of the New Comedy 
(fourth century B.c.), fr. 2, 109 d; 
fc,-7, 106 

Cronus, father of Zeus, 110 b, 122 d, 
191 f 

Ctesias of Cnidus, writer on Persian 
history (taken prisoner by the 
Persians 415 B.c.), 146 ¢ 

Ctesibius, anengineer, distinguished 
from the barber Ctesibius, 174 e 

Ctesibius of Alexandria, a barber, 
said to have invented the water- 
organ (last half of second century 
B.C.), 174 b, d 

Ctesibius of Chalcis, friend of the 
philosopher Menedemus (ca. 300 
B.C.), 162 e, f 

Ctesippus, a notorious prodigal (late 
fourth century B.c.), 165 e-f, 
166 a 

Cupids, 130 a 

Cybium, a genus of fishes, 116 e 
note c 

Cyclades, islands in the Aegean 
near the Greek coast, 209 ¢ 

Cyclops, 135 b, 179 ¢ (p. 336) 

Cynies, 156 e, 158 d, 160 b, 162 b, 
163 a, e, 164 b, 216 b. See Cyn- 
ulcus 

Cynna, a Macedonian or Illyrian 
princess, daughter of Eurydice 
(end of fourth century .B.c.), 
155a 

Cynulcus, one of the Deipnoso- 
phists, 106 e, 108 f, 113 d, 121 e, 
122 e-f, 123 e, 126 a and note e, 
156 a, 157 e note c, 158 d, 159 e- 
160 a, d, 163 a, ¢, 164 d-165 b 

Cyprus, an island off the coast of 
Cilicia and Syria, 112 e, 167 c, 
174 a, 177 a 

Cyrene, a district ofnorthern Africa, 
west of Egypt, 154 d 

Cyrus the Younger, son of Darius 
Nothus, king of Persia (killed at 
the battle of Cunaxa, 401 B.c.), 
220 ¢ 
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Cythera (modern Cerigo), an island 
near the south-eastern coast of 
Peloponnesus, 183 ¢ (p. 308) 

Cyzicus, a city on the Asiatic shore 
of Propontis, 156 e, 175 e, 177 e 
(p. 330) 


Daedalus, mythical artist and in- 
ventor, 181 a 

Daites, a Trojan divinity, 174 a 

Damascus, ancient city of Syria, 
153 f, 203 ¢ note d 

Danube river, 119 a 

Daphne, suburb of Antiochin Syria, 
dedicated to Apollo, 150 ¢, 176 a, 
194 ¢, 210e 

Daphnus of Ephesus, one of the 
Deipnosophists, 116 f, 118 dnote b, 
120 b 


Dawn ("Ews, ’Hos), 194 b 

Deinolochus, Sicilian poet, said to 
have been a contemporary of 
Epicharmus, fr. 1, 111 ¢ 

Deinomache, mother of Alcibiades, 
219 ¢ 

Delcon, either a river flowing into 
Lake Delcus, in Thrace, or mis- 
takenly confused with the lake, 
118 b 

Delium, a precinct of the Delian 
Apollo on the coast of Boeotia, 
216d, f, 216.2, ¢ 

Delos, an island of the Cyclades, 
sacred to Apollo, 123d and note b, 
172 f, 173 b, ¢, e, 194 a, 212 d, 
214 d, f, 215 a, b 

Delphi, a town in Phocis, seat of 
the oracle of Apollo, 107 e, 132 ¢, 
173 c, e, f, 197 a, 198 c, 199 d, 
202 c, 210 b, c, 218 e 

Demeas, military instructor of the 
Mantineans, 154 e 

Demeter, goddess of grain, 108 ¢, 
109 a, 111 f, 113 d, 123 ¢, 126 a, 
137 b, 156 a note c, 158 e, 213 d; 
D. Achaia, 109 f 

Demetrius, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 1, 108 f 

Demetrius of Phalerum, Peripatetic 
philosopher and statesman of 
Athens (ca,350-ca. 283 B.0.), 167 e, 
177 e-178 a (p. 330) 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (‘Besieger of 
Cities’), son of Antigonus the One- 
Byed, Macedonian king (ca, 336- 
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282 B.c.; reigned 293-285 B.c.), 
128 b, 206 d, 215 a notea 

Demetrius, descendant of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, appointed a 
judge by Antigonus Gonatas (ca. 
260 B.0. ?), 167 e, f 

Demetrius of Scepsis, antiquarian 
(ca. 200-ca. 130 B.c.), 141 e, 155 a, 
167 d, 173 f, 174 a 

Demetrius I. Soter, son of Seleucus 
IV. king of Syria (held at Rome 
as a hostage in 175; killed in 
battle 150 B.c.), 210 d 

Demetrius IT. Nicator, king of Syria, 
son of Demetrius I. Soter(defeated 
the pretender Alexander Balas in 
156; died 125 B.c.), 210 d note d, 
2lla 

Demetrius of Troezen, grammarian 
(first or second century after 
Christ), 139 ¢ 

Demochares, son of Demosthenes’ 
cousin Laches, Athenian orator, 
statesman, and historian (ca. 355- 
ca. 272 B.c.), 187 d (p. 350), 215 ¢ 

Democleides (Democles?), an anti- 
quarian cited for the Phoenician 
word gingras, 175 a 

Democritus of Abdera, atomistic 
philosopher (born ca. 460 B.c.), 
168 b, 187 b note b (p. 327) 

Demonax, a Mantinean, 154 d 

Demosthenes, Athenian orator and 
statesman (384-322 B.c.), 120 a 
notee, 166 b, 186 a-b(p. 320), 213 e 
note e 

Demostratus, Athenian demagogue, 
through whose agency the Auto- 
lyeus of Eupolis was produced 
(420 B.c.), 216 a 

Dexicrates, poet of the Middle or 
New Comedy, fr. 1, 124 b 

Diadochi, successors of Alexander 
the Great, 184 b (p. 312) 

Diagoras, friend of Lynceus of 
Samos (ca. 300 B.c.), 109 d 

Dicaearchus of Messene, pupil of 
Aristotle, geographer and histor- 
ian (ca, 300 B.c.), 141 a 

Didymus of Alexandria, scholar and 
critic, enormously productive 
(contemporary of Cicero), 139 c- 
141 f note b 

Dieuches (?), arich Athenian, 212 d 
note 2 


Diitrephes, a character in the sym- 
posium described by Parmenis- 
cus, 156 f 

Dinon of Colophon, historian (last 
half of fourth century B.c.), 146 ¢ 

Diocleides of Abdera, author of a 
description of the siege-engine 
used by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(third century B.c.), 206 d 

Diocles, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 400 B.c.), Who’ may have 
revised the plays of Callias, 140 e 

Diocles of Carystus, physician and 
writer on hygiene (fourth century 
B.C.), 109 b note h, 110 b, 116 e, 
120d 

Diodorus, a spendthrift and glutton 
mentioned by Alexis (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 1€5 d 

Diodorus of Aspendus, Pythagorean 
philosopher (end of fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 163 d-f 

Diodorus of Tarsus, Alexandrian 
grammarian of the school of Aris- 
tophanes (first half of first century 
B.C.), 180 @ 

Diodorus Siculus, historian (time 
of Augustus), 195 e note 3, 208 d 
note b 

Diogenes of Babylon, famous Stoic 
philosopher (ca. 240-ca. 151 B.c., 
ainbassador to Rome with Car- 
neadesand Critolaus 156-155 B.c.), 
168 e. See Diogenists 

Diogenes of Seleuceia, Epicurean 
philosopher (ca. 150 B.o.), 211 a-d 

Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic philo- 
sopher, most famous disciple of 
Antisthenes (died 323 B.c.), 118 f, 
158 f, 159 ¢, 164.4 

Diogenists, disciples of the Stoic 
philosopher Diogenes of Babylon, 
186 a (p. 320) 

Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse 
(ca. 432-367 B.C.), 206 e 

Dionysius, secretary to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 195 b 

Dionysocles, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 116 d, 118d 

Dionysus, god of vegetation and of 
wine, 129 d note c, 148 b, ¢, d, 
149 b, d, e, 156 a, e, 175 a note ec, 
179 e(p. 338), 181 ¢, 197 e, 198 ¢, e, 
200 d, 201 c, 202 f, 205 e, 212 a, 
216 f note a (p. 482) 
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Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, Castor and 
Polydeuces' (Pollux), 137 e, 184 f 

Dioscurides, disciple of Isocrates, 
author of a work on Homer and 
on the Spartan constitution (ca. 
350 B.c.), 140 b, 141 a 

Diphilus of Sinope, poet of the New 
Comedy (ca. 300 B.c.), 183 f; fr. 
17, 182 ¢c; fr. 18, 183f; fr. 26, 
111 e; fr. 38, 165 e-f; fr. 54,156 b; 
fr: 56, 124 ds fr.-464, 156 £5 fr. 
97, 189 e; fr. 124, 168 ¢ 

Diphilus of Siphnos, physician and 
writer on hygiene (early third 
century B.c.), 111 e, 115 ¢, 120.e, 
121 b 

Diyllus of Athens, historian who 
continued the work of Ephorus 
(last half of fourth century B.c.), 
155 a 

Dodona, an ancient centre of Zeus 
worship in Epeirus, 203 a 

Dorians, 139 b, 140 ¢, 182 d, 209 e 

Dorion, author of a work on fishes 
(first century after Christ) 118 b 

Doris, a character in J'he Sowvenir 
of Diphilus, 124 d 

Dorpia, a personification in the play 
Heracles of Philyllius, 171 d 

Dosiadas of Crete, historian (end of 
third century B.C.), 143 a-d 

Dracontiades, son of Dracon, 136 b 

Dromeas, a parasite (third century 
B.C.?), 1382 ¢ 

Duris of Samos, pupil of Theophras- 
tus, historian (early third century 
B.C.), 128 a, 155 c, d, 167 e-d, 184d 


Earth, goddess of the, 118 e, 195 b, 

Egypt, 124 b, 147 f, 190 f, 191 f, 
195 f, 196 d, 198 b note a, 208 c, 
209 b 

Egyptian architecture, 206 a; ban- 
quets, 150 e-d, 191 f; beans, 206 
b; bread, 114¢,d; groats, 181d; 
human sacrifice, 172 d; mummy, 
119 ¢ ; single-pipe, 175 e; slave, 
211 e; sistrum, 193 note g 

Elaphebolion, ninth month in the 
Attic year, nearly= March, 218 d 

Elateia, chief city of Phocis, cap- 
tured by Philip of Macedon (339 
B.C., autumn), 186 a-b 

BHleodytai, servitors at Delos, 173 a 

Bleusis, a city in Attica on the Bay 
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of Salamis, twelve miles west of 
Athens, 167 f 

Elis, the extensive country forming 
the north-western part of Pelo- 
ponnesns, Ill e, 218 ¢ 

Enchelys (Eel), name of a courtesan, 
169 ¢ 

Epaminondas of Thebes, general 
and statesman (killed at the battle 
of Mantineia, 362 B.c.), 184 e 

Ephesus, seaport of Ionia, 116 f, 
183 ¢ 

Ephippus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (tirst half of fourth cen- 
tury B.¢.), fr. 1, 112 f 

Ephippus of Olynthus, one of 
Alexander the Great’s officers, 
author of a work on the funeral 
of Alexander and Hephaestion 
(ast half of fourth century B.0.), 
120 d, 146c, a 

Ephors, supreme governing board 
in several Dorian states, 140 f, 
141 a, 143 a note b, 168 d 

Ephorus of Cyme in Aeolis, histor- 
jan (first half of fourth century 
B.C.), 154 d, 182 ¢ 

BHpicharides, a Pythagorean and 
glutton mentioned by Alexis, 
161 b, 165 e 

Epicharmus of Megara in Sicily, 
humorous writer (ca. 500-ca. 460 
B.C.), 106 f, 107 a, 110 b, 119 a, 
120d, 121 b, 139 b, 158 c, 160 a, 
164 c, 183 c, 184 f, 210 b 

Bpicurus of Athens, the philo- 
sopher (341-270 B.¢,), 186 e, 187 b, 
UT bp: $26), 179s a, 182 “a; 
187 ¢, 211 a, 215 b 

Epigonus of Sicyon, harp-player, 
inventor of a harp with forty 
strings played without plectrum 
(sixth century B.c.), 183 ad 

Epilycus, poet of the Old and 
Middle Comedy (late fitth century 
B.O.), fr. 8, 140 a3 tr. 4, 183 b 

Epimachus of Athens, architect and 
engineer (end of fourth century 
B.C.), 206 d note 4 

Epiinanes, ‘Insane,’ ironical sub- 
stitute for Epiphanes, 193 d 

Epiphanes, ‘Illustrious,’ title of 
Antiochus IV. of Syria and many 
other Hellenistic rulers, 193 d 

Erasinides, Athenian general at the 
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battle of Arginusae (put to death 
406 B.c.), 218 a 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Alexan- 
drian scholar (ca. 275-195 B.c.), 
140 a, 154 a, 189d 

Eresus, a city on the island of 
Lesbos, birthplace of Sappho and 
of Theophrastus, 111 f, 128 a 

Eretria, a seaport on the western 
coast of Euboea, 160 a, 173 ¢ 

Eriphus, poet of the Middle Comedy 
(fourth century z.c.), fr. 1, 134¢; 
fr. 6, 137 d 

Eros, god of love, 130 a 

Erymanthus, a high mountain in 
northern Arcadia, 130 a 

Hrymneus, head of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens (ca, 125 B.c.), 
2lle 

Erythrae, a city in Ionia, 112 b 

Eryxis, son of Philoxenus, derided 
in comedy for his ugliness and 
ea (fifth century B.c.), 
220 


Etruscans, 153 d, f, 154 a, 184 a 

Euboea, a large island near the east 
coast of Greece, opposite Attica 
and Boeotia 135 e, 169 e note d, 
201 ¢ 

Eubulus, Athenian statesman, op- 
ponent of Demosthenes (ca. 405- 
ca. 331 B.C.), 166 d 

Eubulus, poet of the Middle Comedy 
(victor ca. 370 B.c.), fr. 18, 110 a; 
fr. 24,107 f; fr. 38, 169 f; fr. 61, 
108 a; fr. 75,108 b; fr. 76, 108d ; 
fr. 77,112 e; fr. 88, 108d; fr. 139, 
113 f 

Eucrates, historian (period un- 
known), 111 b-d 

Euergetes, titles assumed by two 
of the Ptolemies, 184 ¢ 

Eupalamus, epithet of the piper 
Theon, 1764 

Euphemus, archon at Athens 417- 
416 B.c., 216 f, 217 a, b 

Eupbemus of Athens, a disreput- 
able scoffer (last half of fifth 
century B.c.), 220d 

Euphorbus, a Dardanian, ally of 
the Trojans, killed by Menelaus, 
178 d (p. 832) 

Euphorion of Chalcis, epic poet and 
writer on the Isthmian games, 
head of the royal library at 


Antioch (born 275 B.c.), 154 e, 
182 e-f, 183 f, 184 a 

Euphranor, a Pythagorean, writer 
on flutes and flute-players (fourth 
century B.c.?), 182 c, 184 e 

Eupolis, poet of the Old Comedy 
(killed in battle 411 B.c.), 216 d, 
218 b, ¢; fr. 77, 188 f; fr. 108, 
123 a; fr. 188, 188f; fr. 255, 170d 

Euripides, the tragic poet (ca. 481- 
406 B.c.), 134¢, 175 b, 184 d (p. 
314), 187 d (p. 350); fr. 20, 159 ¢; 
fr. 324, 159 b; fr. 707, 186 c; fr. 
892, 158 e; fr. 894, 165 b; Bacch. 
1129, 186 d (p. 822); Cycl. 101, 
160 c; Hipp. 219, 183 b and note 
f; 612, 122 a; Med. 332, 156 f 
note f; Orestes acted by Hege- 
lochus, 127c¢ note c; Phoen. 460, 
160 b; Suppl. 861, 158 f 

Eurybius, son of Eurystheus, slain 
by Heracles, 158 a 

Eurydice, Macedonian princess, wife 
of Philip Arridaeus (last half of 
fourth century B.c.), 155 a 

Eurypylus, son of Eurystheus, slain 
by Heracles, 158 a 

Eurystheus, mythical king of Argos, 
weakling cousin of Heracles, 
17 -£ 

Eustathius, Archbishop of Thes- 
salonica (twelfth century), 115 b 
note b, 149 ¢ note c, 168 c¢ note f 

BHuthycles, poet of the Middle (?) 
Comedy (early fourth century 
B.C.), fr. 1, 124 b 

Euthydemus (?), archon at Athens 
in 431-430 B.c., 217 a and note d, 
218 b 5 

Euthydemus, son of Diocles, friend 
of Socrates (ca. 400 B.c.), 187 d 

Euthydemus of Athens, physician 
and writer on food (second cen- 
tury B.C. ?), 116 a, d, 118 b 

Euthynus, archon at Athens in 
431-480 B.c., 217 note d 

Euthynus, Athenian fishmonger 
(early fourth century B.o.), 120 a 

Euxitheus, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher (fourth century B.C.), 
157 e-d. See Philolaus 

Evening Star (“Eo7epos), 197 d, cf. 
195 b 


Feast of Pots (Xvzpov), held on the 
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last day of the Anthesteria, 129d, 
130d 

Foretasters (IIporévOa), officials 
appointed to taste the food 
prepared for a public festival, 
171 c-f 


Gabinius, Aulus, Roman general 
(consul 58, died 47 B.c.), 206 d 

Gadara, a city in Palestine, 157 b 

Gadeira, modern Cadiz, 116 ¢, 118 d 

Galen of Pergamum, one of the 
Deipnosophists (130-ca. a.D. 202), 
115 ce and note ¢ 

Gela, a city in Sicily, 125 a 

Gellius, Aulus, Roman author (born 
ca. A.D. 130), 158 e note 1 

Germans, 158 e, cf. 213 b, Bastarnes 

Giants, 209 ¢ 

Gingras, Gingres, Phoenician name 
of Adonis, 175 a 

Glauce of Chios (third century 
B.C.), a Singing-girl mentioned by 
Hedylus, 176 d 

Glaucon, son of Ariston and brother 
of Plato, 217 ¢ 

Glaucus of Chios, metal - worker, 
inventor of welding (first half of 
sixth century B.c.), 210 b 

Gnesippus, a Greek in the army of 
Cyrus the Younger (401 B.c.), 
15le-d 

Gnosippus, a prodigal Spartan, 168d 

Gongyloi, servitors at the festivals 
of Delos, 173 a 

Gorgias of Leontini, orator (ca. 483— 
cw. 376 B.C.), 118 6 

Gorgons, 220f, 221 b 

Graces (Charites), 163a 

Greece, 138b, 145f, 146a, 167b, 
187 d (p. 350), 209d, 222a 

Greek architecture, 206b; cities, 
201d, e; dress, 213b; houses, 
207¢ note a, 207e note b; lan- 
guage, 197 b note c, 214d note 2, 
note a. See Attic 

Greeks, banquets of, 130e, 131d 
notea, 138c, 148f-144b, 148d, 
152d note a; soft bread of, 113 b; 
at Antony’s revels, 148¢c; at 
Plataea, 148f; greed of, 159¢; 
poverty of, 160a. See also 155f, 
160c, 168e, 171¢, 184b, ad, 186 e 
note a, 181 ¢ (p. 844), 187 d, 194 ¢ 

Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzus in 
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Cappadocia (died a.p. 390), 203 ¢ 
note d 

Gryneian Apollo, 149d 

Grypus, surname of Antiochus 
VIII., 153b 

Gudgeon (Kwfiés), fanciful name of 
a gourmet, 134d 


Hades, god of the underworld, 168 b 

Hadrian, P. Aelius Hadrianus, 
Roman emperor (A.D. 117-138), 
115b 

Harmodius of Lepreum, historian 
of Arcadia (third or second cen- 
tury B.c.), 148f 

Heaven (Ovpavés), 195 b, 209d 

Hecataeus of Miletus, historian 
(early fifth century B.c.), 1l4¢c, 
148 f 

Hecate, a goddess of the under- 
world, often confused with 
Artemis, 110 c, 149¢ note c, 168¢ 
note f 

Hector, son of Priam and bravest 
of the Trojans, 178 ¢, d (p. 332) 

Hedylus of Samos or Athens, epi- 
grammatist (third century B.¢.), 
176 c-d 

Hegelochus, actor of Euripides’ 
Orestes (408 B.C.), 127 ¢ note ¢ 

Hegemon of Thasos, parodist, poet 
of the Old Comedy (?), fr. 1, 10S ¢ 

Hegesander of Delphi, historian 
(first half of second century B.C.), 
107e, 108a, 1382c, 162a, 167e, 
174 a, 210 b, ¢ 

Hegesianax of Alexandria in the 
Troad, friend of Antiochus the 
Great, historian and poet (am- 
bassador to Corinth 196B.¢.), 155 b 

Helen, wife of Menelaus, 180c¢, 
188 a-c, 190f, 191 a-d, 216 b noted 

Helladic school of painting, 196e 

Hellas, see Greece 

Hellespont, the Dardanelles, 157 b 

Hephaestion, son of Amyntor of 
Pella, friend of Alexander the 
Great (died 324 B.c.), 120e, 146¢ 

Hephaestus (Vuleanus), god of fire 
and the forge; 108b, 136f, 18la, 
192e 

Hera (Juno), wife of Zeus, 122¢, 

Ole 

Heracleia, a city of Pontus, 

Bithynia, 184d (p. 314) 
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Heracleia, a city of Syria, near 
Apameia, 153 ¢ note d 

Heracleides of Cumae, historian 
(end of fourth century B.c.), 145 a- 
46a 

Heracleides of Syracuse, two writers 
on cookery thus named (period 
unknown), 114a 

Heracleides of Tarentum, physician 
(ca. 75 B.o.), 120b 

Heracleitus of Ephesus, founder 
and expounder of the philosophy 
of motion (end of sixth century 
B.C.), 134 b, 178 f (p. 334) 

Heracleon of Beroea, in Syria, 
caused the death of his benefactor 
Antiochus Grypus in 96 B.c., 
153 b 

Heracleon of Ephesus, author of a 
glossary of the terms pertaining 
to cookery (time of Tiberius), 
llle 

Heracles, 107 e note a, 110d note a, 
130a note a, 157f-158a, 164b, 
178b (p. 830), 215b. Isles of, 
12la 


penile, temple of, in Rome, 153c, 

221f 

Hermae, a row of statues or heads 
on quadrangular pillars in the 
Athenian market-place, 167 f 

Hermeias, author of a work on the 
festival rites at Naucratis (period 
unknown), 149d 

Hermes (Mercurius), messenger of 
the gods, 112a, 130a, 184a (p. 
812), 192¢, 200¢ 

Hermippus, poet of the Old Comedy 


(ca. 425 B.c.), fr. 11, 119; fr. 39, | 


123 f 

Hermippus of Smyrna, biographer 
and Peripatetic. philosopher (ca. 
200 B.c.), 1544, 162d, 163¢, 213f 

Hermon, a character in The Bac- 
chants of Lysippus, 124d 

Herodicus of Babylon, grammarian, 
adherent of Crates of Pergamum 
and opponentof the Aristarcheans 
(ca. 125 B.c. 7), 188 f note c, 192 b, 
215 f-222 b 

Herodotus of Halicarnassus, histor- 
jan (ca. 484-ca. 425 B.c.), 110¢, 
114¢, 116a note 4, 119d, 138b, 
148 f-144 b, 146a-150¢ note a, 210¢ 

Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia, epic 


poet (eighth century B.c. ?) 115a, 
1l6a, d, 164c, 180e, 186f (p. 
324), 189d note b (p. 361) 

Hestia, goddess of the hearth, 149d 

Hesychius of Alexandria, compiler 
of the Lexicon (fifth century ?) 
114f note a 

Hicesius of Smyrna, physician (ca. 
100 B.c.), 116e, 118 a 

Hierocles, a Syracusan, father of 
Hieron II. (fourth century B.c.), 
209d 

Hieron I., tyrant of Syracuse (478- 
466 B.c,),121 d-e, 144¢-e, 171 e-f 

Hieron IT., son of Hierocles, king 
of Syracuse (ca. 806-215 B.c.) 
206 d-209 e. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, in eastern 
Thrace, important authority for 
the history of the Diadochi (ca, 
364-ca. 260 B.c.), 206e 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic 
philosopher and historian (ca. 
290-ca, 230 B.c.), 217 e (2) 

Hippias of Elis, famous sophist 
(fifth century B.c.), 218 ¢, e 

Hippocles, a Cilician actor men- 
tioned by Alexis, 125 b 

Hippolochus of Macedon, historian 
(ca. 300 B.c.), 126 d-e, 127, 128a- 
130d 

Hipponicus, son of Callias and 
Hlpinice, the sister of Cimon, 
wealthy Athenian (ca. 475-ca. 422 
B.C.), 169a, 184d (p. 814), 216d, 
218 b, 220 b and note d 

Hipponicus, son of Callias and 
Glaucon’s daughter (first half of 
fourth century B.c.), 220 b 

Homer, the epic poet, 122¢, 137e, 
156b, 157b, 168c, 164¢, 172e, 
173 a, 185a (p. 318), 186 e-193 c; 
parodied by Matron, 134 e-137 ¢ 

Horae, Seasons, 112 b, 198 b 

Hyacinthia, a Spartan mourning 
rite in honour of Hyacinthus, 
139d 

Hyacinth road, in Sparta, 173 f 

Hyades, Piglings (‘Yaées; but also 
associated with jew “to rain”), 
a group of stars in Taurus, 136¢ 
note o 

Hyoessa, name of a spring at 
Troezen, 122f 

Hyperbolus, Athenian demagogue 
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(killed by the oligarchs 411 B.c.), 
119 c note 
Hypereides, Athenian orator and 
statesman (390-322 B.c.), 120a 
Hyreania, a fertile district south 
of the Caspian Sea, 201 b 


Iacchus, mysticalname of Bacchus, 
198 e note d, 213d 

Iamblichus, Neo-Platonist (died ca. 
A.D. 330), 164a note ¢ 

Iapygia, a large tract in south- 
eastern Italy, 108f 

Iberia, ancient name of Spain, 206f 

Ibyeus of Rhegium, lyric poet 
(sixth century B.c.), 172d, 175e 

Ichthyboloi, servitors at Delos, 
1734 

Idaean, of Mt, Ida, a range south- 
east of the Troad, 185 a (p. 316) 

Idomeneus, king of Crete, ally of 
Agamemnon, 192 f 

India, 124¢, 153 d-e, 200d, 201 a, b, 
205 e 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus of Thebes, 
186 d (p. 322) 

Iocasta, mother of Oedipus, 160 b 

Ion of Chios, lyric and tragic poet 
at Athens (died before 421 B.c.), 
107 a, 184 f (p. 314), 185a 

Tonia, the strip of coast in Asia 
Minor settled by the Ionian 
Greeks, 111d, 182 f, 159d, 201e 

Iphicrates, Athenian general, won 
fame by his exploits in the Cor- 
inthian War and his military re- 
forms (died before 351 8.c.), 
married the daughter of Cotys, 
386-385 B.c., 131a, ¢ 

Tris, goddess of the rainbow, 135 e 

Isarchus, archon at Athens in 424~ 
423 B.c., 218d 

Ischas (Dried Fig), name of a 
courtesan, 166¢ note d 

Isles of Heracles, off the coast of 
Spain, 121la 

Isocrates, Athenian 
(436-338 B.c.), 215 e 

Isthmus of Corinth, 216 b and note 
3 


rhetorician 


Istrus, the river Danube, 119a 

Italy, 109a, 146d, 148c¢, 152 c, 182d 
(p. 304), 206 f, 218 ¢ 

Ithaca, island in the Ionian Sea, 
home of Odysseus, 160¢ 
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Jews, 156 b note a 

Josephus, later called Flavius 
Josephus, Jewish historian (born 
A.D. 37-88), 21la note a 

Juba II., king of Mauretania, gram- 
marian and historian (ca. 50 B.c,— 
A.D, 23), 170e, 1754, e, 177a, 182e, 
183 ¢ 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia (carried 
prisoner to Rome and put to 
death 106 B.c.), 221 ¢ 

Juvenal, Roman satirist (ca. A.D. 
60-140), 159 f note ¢ 


Kakergetes, facetious title for 
Euergetes, applied to Ptolemy 
Physcon, 184¢ (p. 312) 

Karneia, a Spartan festival in 
honour of Apollo, 141 e 

Koré, daughter of Demeter, q.v., 
118 e, 213d 

Kreokoroi (?), servitors at Delos, 
173a 

Kyminanthai, servitors at Delos, 
173a 

Kypris(Cypris), name of Aphrodite, 
159¢ 


Lacedaemon, Lacedaemonia, 184d 
(p. 814), 191a. See Sparta 

Laconia, 173 f, 181 c, 198d, f, 199 e, 
215¢, See Sparta 

Laconists, performers in the square 
dance, 181 ¢ 

Laertes, father of Odysseus, 190d 

Laestrygones, a cannibal race into 
whose territory Odysseus wan- 
dered, 192 b 

Lais, name of two famous cour- 
tesans, one a Corinthian (late 
fifth century B.c.) the other a 
Sicilian (fourth century B.c.); 
probably a generic term fora rich 
beauty, 137d 

Lamia, Athenian flute-player and 
mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(ca. 300 B.c.), 128 a-b 

Lanice, nurse of Alexander the 
Great (fourth century B.¢.), 
129 a 

Larensis, the host at the banquet 
described by Athenaeus, 160 b-d, e, 
221 f 

Larisa, a city in Syria, at war with 
its neighbour Apameia, 176 b 
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Larisa, a city in the north of 
Thessaly, 211 d, 212 a 

Lenaea, festival in honour of Diony- 
sus of the wine-press, celebrated 
annually in February, 130 d, 217 a, 
218 d 

Lentil (®axy), name of Odysseus’s 
sister, 158 ¢ 

Leonides, one of the Deipnoso- 
phists, 116 a, d 

Lepreum, a town in Elis, 148 f 

Lerna, in Argolis, on the gulf of 
Nauplia, 156 e 

Lesbos, an island in the Aegean 
Sea near the Hellespont, 111 f, 
129 d, 137 a, 180 e 

Lesbothemis, Lesbian sculptor of 
the archaic period, 182 f (p. 306) 

Leto, mother of Apollo and Ar- 
temis, 219 a 

Leucolla, a promontory on the 
island of Cos, 209 e 

Libya, a large territory in northern 
Africa, 182 e (p. 304), 208 d, 
221 b 

Linus, instructor of Heracles in 
music, 164 b-d 

Locris, a country in central Greece 
north of Boeotia, 115 d, 216 a 

Loverius (Luverius), see Lovernius 

Lovernius (Luvernius), a chieftain 
of the Arverni in Gaul (ca. 150 
B.c.), 152 d 

Lustrum — (Ilevrerypis), 
figure of, 198 b 

Lyceas, author of a work on 
Egypt (period unknown), 150 b 

Lyceum, a grove and gymnasium 
in Athens east of the Acropolis, 
137 f, 163 b note d, 192 b 

Lycia, ancient kingdom on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, 
185 b 

Lycon, Athenian, father of the 
pancratiast Autolycus, by some 
identified with Socrates’ accuser 
(second half of fifth century B.c.), 
216d 

Lycophron of Chalcis, tragic poet 
of the Alexandrian ‘‘ Pleiad,” 
writer on literary history, 140 a 

Lydian bakers, 112 b-c; dishes, 
132f note b, 160a-b, 172 b noted; 
hymn, 185a; pectis, 183e; women 
(= Bacchants), 198 e 


symbolic 


Lynceus, poet of the New Comedy 
(third century B.c.), fr. 1, 131 f 
Lynceus of Samos, historian (third 
century B.C.), 109 d, 126e,128 a, b, 
130d 

Lysander, Spartan general, took 
Athens in 404 B.c. (killed at 
Haliartus 395 B.c.), 187d note h 

Lysias, son of Cephalus, Athenian 
orator (ca. 445—-ca. 375 B.C.), 209 f- 
210 a 

Lysias, an Epicurean philosopher, 
became tyrant in Tarsus, 215 b 

Lysimachus of Alexandria, gram- 
marian (ca. 125 B.C. ?), 158 d 

Lysimenes, plaintiff in a case for 
which Lysias wrote a speech (ca. 
390 B.c.), 209 f 

Lysippus, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 420 B.c.), fr. 1, 124 d 

Lysis, writer of mimes in which 
women took the réle of men, 182 ¢ 
note b, 211 b 

Lyttians, inhabitants of Lyttus, in 
Crete, 143 a-d 


Macedon, Macedonia, 126 e, 155 d 
note d, 167 b, c, 194c, 198 e, 
213 ¢, 217 a 

Macedonians, 114 b, 120 d, 122 a, 
127 d, 128 a, 130 b, 155 c, 168 e 
note e, 194 c, 198 d note a 

Maeander, a river rising in Phrygia 
and forming the boundary be- 
tween Lydia and Caria, 173 f 

Maedi, a tribe living on the north- 
ern border of Macedonia and 
western Thrace, 184 a 

Maeotis, the marshy lake at the 
mouth of the Tanais (Don) river, 
north of Crimea, 118 b, 213 a 

Magides, servitors at the festivals 
of Delos, 173 a 

Magnesia, a city in the south-west 
of Lydia, on the Maeander, 173 f 

Magnus, one of the Deipnosophists, 
113 e, 160 d-164 d, 165 a, 169 a 

Mandrogenes, a clown at the ban- 
quet of Caranus (third century 
B.C.), 180 ¢ 

Manius Aquilius, see Aquilius, 213 b 

Mantineia, a city in eastern Arcadia, 
154d 


' Marathon, in Attica, north-east of 


Athens, lll a 
a2 
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Mardonius, commander of the 
Persian troops in Xerxes’ ex- 
pedition against Greece (480 B.c.), 
138 b-d, 148 e 

Marius, famous Roman 
(died 86 B.c.) 221 c-f 

Marsyas, a satyr, mythical inventor 
of the syrinx, 184 a 

Marsyas, writer on Macedonian 
history (third century B.c.), 217 e 

Martial, M. Valerius Martialis, 
Roman satirist (ca, A.p. 40-ca. 
104), 159 f note ¢ 

Massalia, Marseilles, seaport on the 
Mediterranean coast of Gaul 
(founded by Greeks from Phocaea 
ca, 600 B.c.), 152 ¢ 

Masurius, one of the Deipnoso- 
phists, 185 a, 188f (?), 196 a, 20le 
note a, 209 e, 2lla, 221a 

Matron of Pitane, parodist (early 
third century B.c.), 134 d-137 c, 
183 a, 187 a note a (p. 326) 

Matton, protecting spirit of bakers 
in Sparta, 173 f 

Medes, 138 d 

Media, a province of Parthia, 153 a 

Mediterranean Sea, 152 a 

Megalartia, a festival in Delos, 109 
e-f 

Megalartus, a Boeotian divinity, 
109 a 

Megalomazus, a Boeotian divinity, 
109 b 

Megapenthes, son 
180 ¢ (p. 340) 

Megara, 127 a, 156 e 

Megarian puddings, 127 b 

Megasthenes, an authority on Indian 
history (ca. 300 B.c.), 153 a 

Melanippides, a Pythagorean men- 
tioned by Alexis, 161 ¢ 

Meleager, mythical hero of Caly don, 
172 e, f 

Meleager of Gadara, epigrammatist 
and compiler of a famous antho- 
logy (third century B.c.), 157 b 

Meles, a beggar mentioned by Asius, 
1254 

Melissa, a poor actress mentioned 
by Parmeniscus, 157 a 

Menander, poet of the New Comedy 
(343/2-299/1 B.c.), fr. 113, 172 ¢; fr. 
129, 146 e-f; fr. 178, 119 @; fr. 
259, 175 a; fr. 319, 146d; fr. 349, 
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general 


of Menelaus, 


166 b; fr. 363, 166 a; fr. 436, 
115 bs fr.+462; 182 e3 = fr. 500; 
l7la; fr. 518, 172a; fr. 897, 189e 

Mende, a town on the Chalcidic 
peninsula in Thrace, noted for 
wine, 129 d, 146e 

Mende, Mendes, a town in Egypt, 
118 f, 119 a 

Menecles of Barea, historian (third 
century B.c. ?), 184 b (p. 312) 

Menedemus, philosopher, founder 
of the Eretrian school (end of 
fourth century B.c.), 162 e, 168 a 

Menelaus of Sparta, brother of 
Agamemnon and husband. of 
Helen, 185 b, 177 ¢ (p. 328), d, e, 
178 a b, a, e, 179 a, 180 ¢, a, 
181 c, d, 182 a (p. 348), 188 b-e, 
190 a, d, e, 191 d, 192 b 

Menippus of Gadara, Cynic and 
satirist (third century B.c.), 160 ¢ 

Mentor, an Ithacan, friend of Odys- 
seus, 191 e 

Meriones, a Cretan who fought 
against Troy, 181 b (p. 344) 

Messapii,a people inhabiting south- 
eastern Italy, 108 f, 109 a, lll e¢ 

Messene, later capital of Messenia, 
founded by Epaminondas in 369 
B.0., 211d, f 

Metaneira, a courtesan (fourth 
century B.c.), 107 e 

Metrodorus of Chios (Scepsis ac- 
cording to Hecker), grammarian 
and historian (died 70 B.c.), 184 a 

Metroén, temple of the Mother of 
the Gods, 214e 

Miletus,.a rich city in Ionia, 122 ¢, 
148 f, 219 d 

Miletus, a city on the island of 
Cyprus, 205 b note f 

Mimallones, Bacchants, 198 e 

Mimnermus of Colophon, elegiac 
poet (ca. 600 B.C.), 174 a 

Mithaecus, writer on Sicilian cook- 
ery (fourth century B.c.), 112 d-e 

Mithradates VI., king of Pontus, 
made war on Rome (ca. 88 B.C.) 
212 a, c, e, 218 a, 215 b 

Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos, 
182 f (p. 306) 

Mnasalces of Sicyon, epigrammatist 
(third century B.c.), 163 a 

Mnaseas of Patrae, historian (ca. 
140 B.c.), 158 d 
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Mnesitheus of Athens, physician 
and writer on medicine (early 
fourth century B.c.), 115 f, 121 d 

Mochos of Sidon, historian of 


Phoenicia (period unknown), 
126a 
Molossians, a Greek people in 


Epeirus who claimed descent 
from Neoptolemus and Andro- 
mache, 181 b (p. 344), 201 b 

Molpis, author of a work on Sparta, 
140 a-l41 d 

Molpis, a friend of Parmeniscus, to 
whom he addresses his Sym- 
posium, 156 ad 

Morning Star (‘Ewoddpos), 197 d, 
of. 195 b 

Morychus, title of a work by Pole- 
mon on the proverb ‘‘Stupider 
than Morychus” (for which see 
Paroemiographt Graeci, i. 121), 

09a 

Moschion, author of a description 
of Hieron’s ship (third century 
B.C. 2), 206 d-209 e 

Moschus, the friend to whom Arche- 
stratus addressed his Gastronomy, 
111 f, 116 f (2) 

Munichia (Munychia), a hill in 
Peiraeus, 168 € 

Muses, 122 d, 134 d, 163 a, 176 d, 
180 e (p. 342), 187 d, 191 f, 219 d 

Museum, Hall of the Muses, name 
given to Athens, 187 a 

Museum, library at Alexandria, 
203 

Myrtilus, one ofthe Deipnosophists, 
106 f, 103 d, e, 119 b, 125 a, b, a, 
17a 

Mysians, a Thracian people inhabit- 
ing north-western Asia Minor, 
194d 


Naucratis, a Greek city in the 
western part of the Nile Delta, 
149 d, 1504 

Neanthes of Cyzicus, historian (ca. 
240 B.c.), 111 d, 175 d-e 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 156 b note a 

Nereids, sea-nymphs, 130a, ¢f. 135 ¢ 

Nereus, 107 b, 135 ¢ 

Nestor of Pylos, oldest of the 
Achaeans before Troy, 187 b, 
180 c (p. 340), 181 e, 182 b note d, 
188 b, 191 e 


New Carthage, in Spain, 121 a 

Nicaea, the name of two important 
cities, one in Bithynia, the other 
in Macedonia, 162 e 

Nicander of Colophon, didactic poet 
(second century B.¢.), 110d, llle, 
126 b, c, 133 c-e 

Nicander of Thyateira, grammarian 
(first century B.c. ?), 114 e-d 

Nicias, Athenian general (killed at 
Syracuse 413 B.c.), 218 b 

Nicias of Nicaea, biographer (ca. 
A.D. 50), 162 e 

Nicion, a courtesan, 157 a-d 

Nico of Samos, a courtesan,*220 f 

Nicocles of Lacedaemon, historian, 
140 d, 141 a, 140 b-c (7). See 
Aristocles 

Nicolas of Damascus, historian 
(time of Augustus), 153 f 

Nicomedes of Acanthus, historian, 
217 d-e 

Nicophon, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 400 B.C.), fr. 19, 126 e-f 

Nicostratus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (end of fourth century 
BCs) ies ie Loser ire 4. liseys 
fr. 7, 108 ¢+ fr. 14, 1104; fr. 15, 
lile 

Niké (Victory), 197 e, 202 a 

Nile river, 121 b, 124 e, 203 ¢ 

Nisaea, a district in Media famous 
for its breed of horses, 194 e 

Numidians, Nomad tribes of Libya, 
221 b-d 

Nymphs, 130 a, 200 ¢ 

Nysa, a mythological representa- 
tion of the birthplace of Dionysus, 
198 f ; 


Ocean, Oceanus, the river which 
flows round the earth, 136 f 
Ochus, Artaxerxes III., king of 
Persia (reigned 358-337 B.c.), con- 
quered Egypt 343 B.c., 150 b-c 
Odeon, building for musical contests 
erected by Pericles, 138 b note b 
Odysseus, 158c, 160c, 187b (p. 
326), 178¢e (p. 334), 179b, 181e, 
182a, 189 f, 190d-f, 192¢, d-f 
Oedipus, 154e 
Olympias, wife of Philip II. of 
Macedon, mother of Alexander 
the Great, 155a notee 
Olympieium, temple of Olympian 
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Zeus at Athens, south-east of 
the Acropolis, 194a 

Olympiodorus, teacher of music, 
184 ¢ (p. 314) 

Olympus, the highest mountain 
in Greece, on the border between 
Thessaly and Macedonia, 125c; 
Olympian Zeus, 136a, 189 a 

Oppius, Quintus, Roman general 
in the Mithradatic war (88 B.c.), 
2138 a 

Orbius, Roman commander at 
Delos (86 B.c.), 215a, b 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, 127 ¢ note c, 
158 a 

Oropus, a town on the coast in 
territory claimed by both Athens 
and Boeotia, 216a 

Orpheus, a mythical singer, 164¢ 

Orthagoras, noted teacher of music 
(fifth century B.c.), 184e (p. 314) 

Osiris, chief Egyptian divinity, 
175e 

Ovid, P. Ovidius Naso, Roman poet 
(48 B.C.-ca, A.D. 18), 134 b notee 


Pacalus, title of a song, 176d 

Pactolus, a river in Lydia, famed 
for its gold, 203¢ 

Pagondas, commander. of the 
Thebans at the battle of Delium, 
424 B.0., 215f 

Pamphilus of Alexandria, gram- 
marian and lexicographer con- 
sulted by Athenaeus (middle of 
first century after Christ), 121 b, 
171b 

Pamphylia, a region in southern 
Asia Minor between Lycia and 
Cilicia, 218 a 

Pan 180a, 174e, 184a 

Panaetiasts, disciples of the Stoic 
philosopher Panaetius of Rhodes 
(cw. 185-110 B.c.), 186. (p. 320) 

Panathenaea, ancient festival at 
Athens in honour of Athena 
Polias and Erechtheus, 167 f, 
168 f, 187 f, 199d 

Panhellenes, 148¢ 

Panyassis of Halicarnassus, uncle 
of the historian Herodotus, 
writer of epic and elegiac poetry 
(ca. 500 B.c.), 172d 

Paphlagonia, a large district in 
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northern Asia Minor, on the 
Black Sea, 144f 

Paphos, the chief city of Cyprus, 
158d note f, 160¢e 

Paralus, son of Pericles (fifth 
century B.c.), 220d 

Parasitoi, a college of priests who 
dined at the public table in 
Athens and elsewhere, 171 e, 173 b 

Parium, a town in the Troad, 
116¢,d 

Parmeniscus, author of a work 
called The Cynics’ Symposium, 
156 c-158 a 

Parmenon, a character in Philemon, 
175d 

Parmenon, Alexandrian poet (time 
uncertain), 203 c, 221a-b 

Parnes, the range of mountains 
separating north-eastern Attica 
from Boeotia, 216a 

Paros, a large island in the 
Cyclades, famed for its marble, 
205 f 

Parthians, 152f 

Pasicyprus, Oyprian prince (last 
half of fourth century B.c.), 167 ¢ 

Patanion (Potter), name of a cook, 
169e 

Patrae, a seaport of Achaia, on the 
Corinthian Gulf, 158d 

Patroclus,friend of Achilles, 178 ¢,d, 
179¢ 

Paulus, see Aemilius, 194¢ 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, com- 
mander of the Greeks at Plataea 
(479 B..), 188 b-d, 150¢ notea 

Pausanias, an Athenian, friend of 
the poet Agathon (late fifth 
century B.C.), 216e, f, 217a 

Pegasus, 221a 

Peiraeus, the principal harbour of 
Athens, 168e notee, 173¢, 209b 

Peirene, famous spring at Corinth, 
1566 

Peisistratus, son of Nestor, 185b 
note b, 181 f (p. 346), 182a, 190e 

Peleus, father of Achilles, 189 f 

Pelias, uncle of Jason, 172d notef 

Penelope, wife of Odysseus, 190d 

Penteteris, (Lustrum), symbolic 
figure of, 198 b 

Perdiccas II., king of Macedon 
(died 413 z.0.), 217 d-e 

Pergamum, important city of Asia 
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Minor, in southern Mysia, 2lla 


notea 

Pericles, the statesman, leader in 
Athenian affairs from about 467 
to 429 B.c., 217d, e 

Perimedes, son of Eurystheus, 
slain by Heracles, 158a 


Perinthus, a city of Thrace on the 


Propontis, 131 f 

Peripatetic philosophers, 153f, 
155¢, 157 c-d, 160¢, 163 b noted 

Persaeus of Citium, Stoic philoso- 
pher, incompetent general of 
Antigonus Gonatas (killed 243 
B.C.), 140 b, e, 162 b-e 

Perseus, 154f 

Persian banquets, 130f, 143 f-144b, 


150b, 192¢; carpets, 197b; 
morals, 220d; kings, 114e notef, 
130f, 142b, 144b-146f, 20le, 


206 e, 213 ; wealth, 203 b; words, 
121 f, 146 b 

Petosiris, originally an Egyptian 
priest and astrologer, later a 
generic name for astrologer, 
ll4e¢ 

Petra, a city of India, 124¢ 

Phaeacians, mythical people who 
entertained Odysseus, 177b (p. 
326), 178e (p. 384), 180b, 18le, 
192d, 193b 

Phaedimus, a character in the 
*Evayigoyres of Diphilus,'165 f 

Phalerum, bay and harbour on the 
Attic coast, 108b, 135a, 167e, 
177e 

Phanodemus, historian (third cent- 
ury B.C.), 1l4¢, 168a 

Phanus, a Pythagorean mentioned 
by Alexis, 161 ¢ 

Phaon, a Pythagorean mentioned 
by Alexis, 161¢ 

Phasis, a river of Colchis, flowing 
into the Euxine, 201 b 

Pheidippides, a young man in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, 171 ¢ 

Pheidippus, Athenian fish - dealer 
(fourth century B.c.), 120a-b 

Phemius, minstrel in Odysseus’s 
palace in Ithaca, 189f 

Pherecrates, poet of the Old 
Comedy (first victory in 437 
B.0.), 218d; fr. 7, 171d 5° fr. 22, 
119d; fr. 55, 111b; fr. 67, 159 e; 
fr. 154, 122e 


Phertatus, a seller of charms (middle 
of fourth century B.c.), 123 b 

Phigaleia, a town in Arcadia, 148f 

Philaenis of Leucas, a courtesan 
and pornographer (last half of 
fourth ceutury B.c.), 220f 

Phileas of Tauromenium, an engin- 
eer (third century B.c.), 208f 

Philemon, poet of the New Comedy 
(361-263 B.c.), fr. 40, 128e; fr. 41, 
133 a; fr. 44, 175d; fr. 61, 170f 

Philemon of Athens, grammarian, 
writer on sacrificial offerings 
(time of Augustus ?), 114.4 

Philetaerus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (victor ca. 870 B.c.), fr. 
14, 15, 169e; fr. 17, 106e. See 
108 c, 118d, and Nicostratus 

Philip Il., of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great (382-336 B.c.), 
155 d, 166 f-167 ¢ 

Philip III. Arridaeus, of Macedon, 
half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, 155a. See Arridaeus 

Philiscus of Coreyra, Alexandrian 
tragedian and priest of Dionysus 
(first half of third ceutury B.c.), 
198b 

Philistion of Locris, i.e. the Locri 
Epizephyrii of Italy, physician 
(fourth century B.c.), 115d 

Philitas of Cos, poet and scholar 
(end of fourth century B.c.), 
114e, 192e 

Philochorus, historian of Athens 
(died 261 B.c.), 168 a, 179d, 189¢, 
217¢e 

Philolaus of Croton in Magna 
Graecia, celebrated Pythagorean 
(ca, 400 B.c.), whose doctrine of 
the soul is repeated by Euxitheus, 
157c-d; 184e 

Philometor, title of Ptolemy VI. of 
Egypt, 195 f 

Philopator, _ title 
Ptolemy IV., 203¢ 

Philoxenus, son of Eryxis, a glutton 
(second half of fifth century B.c.), 
220 b 

Philoxenus of Cythera, dithyrambic 
poet (435-380 B.c.), 146 f, 156 e 

Philoxenus of Leucas, identified by 
some with Philoxenus of Cythera, 
146 f-147 e, 156 

Philyllius, poet of the Old Comedy 
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assumed by 
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(ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 4, 110f; fr. 8, 
1714; fr. 16, 140a 

Phlius, a city of north-eastern 
Peloponnesus, south of Corinth, 
158 a, 210 b 

Phocion, Athenian statesman and 
general (ca. 400-318 B.c.), 168 e 

Phocus, son of Phocion (¢a. 350 
B.C.), 168 e-169.a 

Phoebus Apollo, 185b. See Apollo 

Phoenicia, 126a, 127b, 174f, 175a, 


c,d 

Phoenician bakers, 112 b-c; cur- 
tains, 196 c; engineer, 204 c; 
flour, 127 b:; musicians, 174 f, 
182 e (p. 306), 183 ¢; skipper, 
173 b ; smoked fish, 135a 

Phormion, Athenian general (died 
before 428 B.c.), 216¢ 

Phrygia, a district of central Asia 
Minor, 176 f, 177a, 185a (p. 316) 

Phrynichus, poet of the Old Comedy 
(first appearance 429, died 413 
Bis), LLbibe: fry 2, 184 fin 3, 
165 b; fr. 38, 110e 

Phrynon, a Theban, father of Atta- 
ginus (ca. 500 B.c.), 148 e 

Phylarchus of Athens or Naucratis, 
historian (third century B.c.), 
141 f-142 f, 150 a-f 

Phylo, handmaid of Helen, 191 b 

Phyromachus, a Pythagorean men- 
tioned by Alexis, 161 ¢ 

Pieria, a district on the northern 
slope of Mt. Olympus, 125d, 180 ¢e 

Pindar, the lyric poet (518-442 B.c.), 
fr. 76, 187d; fr. 155, 191 f; fr. 164, 
154f; Pyth. i. 4, 180e; Schol. Ol. 
i. 97, 157 d note a 

Piston (Pistias), an Athenian 
armourer (last quarter of fifth 
century B.C.), 220¢e 

Plataea, Plataeae, a town in the 
south of Boeotia, scene of the 
Greek victory over the Persians 
in 479 B.c., 148f 

Plato, poet of the Old Comedy (ca. 
450-ca. 390 B.c.), fr. 49, 119 b; fr. 
74, 170f; fr. 76, 110d; fr, 86, 
110d; fr. 173, 146f 

Plato, the philosopher (427-347 
B.C.), 112d, 123 ¢, 138 a, 140 f note 
c, 155 f, 174¢, 182f, 186e, 187b, 
178 a (p. 330), b, e, 179 d, 180a, 
182a, 187 ¢, d, e, 192a, 215 c-220f 
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Plautus, T. Maccius, comic poet of 
Rome (ca. 254-184 B.c.), 165a 
note c 

Pliny, C. Plinius Secundus, the 
Elder, encyclopaedic writer and 
investigator (A.D. 23-79), 196¢e 
note b 

Plutarch of Alexandria, one of the 
Deipnosophists, 118 f, 119 a, 134d, 
158d 


Plutarch of Chaeroneia, historian 
and moralist (ca. A.D. 46-ca. 121), 
Cleom. 13, 141f notec; Phoe. 20, 
169a notea; 181 b note 2 (p. 345); 
209 e notec 

Plutus, god of wealth, 159¢ 

Pneumnatici, 115d notec 

Pnytagoras, presented with a fort- 
ress by Alexander the Great, 167 ¢ 

Pnyx, a hill south-west of the 
Athenian Acropolis, 213d and 
notea (p. 466) 

Polemarch, a magistrate in Phlius, 
210 b 

Polemarchus, a grammarian, writer 
on terms pertaining to cookery 
(first century B.c. ?), lll¢e 

Polemon, antiquarian (proxenus of 
Delphi 177-176 B.c.), 108 f, 109 a, 
138 e-139 ¢, 140 b-d, 210 a-b 

Pollux, Julius Polydeuces of Nau- 
cratis (end of second century), 
123 a note 1 

Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
historian (204-ca, 125 B.c.), 1644 
note c, 193d, 208d note b 

Polybus, ruler in Egyptian Thebes, 
191 b : 

Polycleitus of Larisa, historian (ca. 
325 B.C.), 2066 

Polyecrates, historian, author of a 
work on Laconia (period un- 
known), 139d 

Polyeraton of Rhenaca, brought 
suit against the Delians, 173 b 

Polyeuctus, a prodigal mentioned 
by Anaxandrides (fourth century 
B.C.), 1664 

Polysperchon, one of Alexander’s 
generals (lost Macedonia to Cass- 
ander 317 B.c.), 155¢ 

Pontianus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 109 b, 123 e, 125 a note b 

Pontus, 184d, 213 a 

Porch, the Painted Porch (Sroa 
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Tloc«éAy) in Athens, from which 
the Stoies derived their name, 
15le, 163f, 176b 

Poseidippus of Cassandreia, poet of 
the New Comedy (first half of 
third century B.c.), fr. 16, 118b; 
fr. 22, 154f 

Poseidon, god of the sea, 135f, 
175 a note c, 191e, 209e 

Poseidonius of Apameia, in Syria, 
Stoic philosopher and historian 
(ca, 135-45 B.C.), 151 e-153 d, 154a, 
168d, 176 b, 210d-f, 211d-215 b 

Potidaea, a city on the Chalcidic 
peninsula, 215d, e, 216¢ 

Prawn (Kdpafos), fanciful name of 
a gourmet, 134d 

Priam, king of Troy, 189f 

Priapus, a divinity related to 
Dionysus, 201d 

Prodieus of Ceos, Sophist (second 
half of fifth century B.c.), 220 b 

Pronomus, celebrated teacher of 
the flute (second half of fifth 
century B.c.), 184d 

Protagoras of Abdera, Sophist and 
exponent of relativity (born ca. 
485 B.c.), 113e, 218 b, ¢ 

Protagorides of Cyzicus, a writer 
known only from Athenaeus, 
124d, 150c, 162 b, 176a, 183 f 

Proteas, foster- brother of Alexander 
the Great (latter half of fourth 
century B.c.), 129a 

Proteas, a Macedonian, descendant 
of Lanice, the nurse of Alexander 
the Great (third century B.c.), 
129 a, e 

Prudentius, Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens, Christian writer of 
Spanish birth (348 a.p.-ca. 410), 
193 e note g 

Prytanes, presiding officers in the 
Athenian Council and Assembly, 
170d, 187d note h, 217 f, 218a 

Prytaneum, the building reserved 
for the use of the Prytanes, 186 a 
note a, 187d note h 

Prytanitis, pertaining to the town- 
hall, epithet of Hestia, 149d 

Ptolemy I. Soter, one of Alexander's 
generals, founder of the Greek 
kingdom of Hgypt (died 283 B.c.), 
128b, 171¢, 197d note b, 202b, 
203 a 
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Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt (285-246 B.c., born 309 B.c.), 
196a, 197d, 201d, 203 b-e, 206c, 
209e (but not 209b, as Kaibel 
thought) 

Ptolemy III. Euergetes I., king of 
Egypt (246-222 B.c.), 209 b 

Ptolemy IV. Philopator, king of 
Egypt (reigned 222-205  B.c.), 
203 e-206 c 

Ptolemy VI. Philometor, king of 
Egypt (181-146 B.c.), 195f 

Ptolemy VIII. Huergetes II., nick- 
named Kakergetes (q.v.) or Phys- 
con (Fat-Belly) (146-117 B.c.), 
174 d-e, 184c. Athen. calls him 
the seventh Ptolemy, since Pt. 
Eupator reigned only a few days 

Ptolemy XII. Auletes (Flute- 
player), king of Egypt, father of 
the celebrated Cleopatra (80-51 
B.c.; recognized as king by the 
Romans in Caesar’s consulship, 
59 B.c.), 206d. Sometimes called 
Ptolemy XI.; Athen. calls him the 
last Ptolemy, since the Romans 
assumed sovereignty after the 
death of Cleopatra, There were 
two others 

Pygmalion of Citium, purchased a 
fortress from Pasicyprus (last 
half of fourth century B-c.), 167d 

Pyrgion, writer on Cretan customs 
(period unknown), 148 ¢e 

Pyrrhon of Elis, Skeptic philo- 
sopher (ca. 365-275 B.c.), 160a 

Pythagoras, the philosopher (ca. 
582-ca, 500 B.c.), 108 f, 161a, 
163 f, 213 f 

Pythagoras of Alexandria, military 
officer and author of a work on 
the Red Sea (early third century 
B.C.), 183 f 

Pythagoreans, 157 c, 160 f-161 f, 
162b, 163e, f, 164a, 182c, 184e, 
213f 

Pythian Apollo, 149e, 187d, 218 e 

Pythocles, proverbial name for one 
who walks’ with long strides, 
213e 

Pythodelus, a prodigal mentioned 
by Axionicus (fourth century 
B.C.), 166.¢ 

Pythonicus, a profligate at Athens, 

220f 
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Quintus Oppius, see Oppius, 213 a 


Red Sea, 183 f 

Relish (‘Oev), fanciful name of a 
gourmet, 134d 

Rhea, wife of Cronus, mother of 
Zeus, 201 ¢ 

Rhegium, a seaport in the extreme 
south of Italy, opposite Messina, 
1756, 210b 

Rhenaea, an island opposite Delos, 
173b 

Rhinthon of Tarentum, writer of 
farces known as phlyakes (ca. 300 
B.0.), lll¢ 

Rhodes, a Jarge island near the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, 
109d, 181f, 132d, 158d, 196a, 
203 a note b, 206d; sambuca- 
players of, 1294 

Rhonaces, a Maedian, inventor of 
the syrinx, 184 a (p, 312) 

Rhone river, 206 f 

Romans, lllc, 113d, 114e, 126a, 
147 f, 152d, 153 f, 154 ¢, 160c, 
168d, e, 170¢, 193f, 194d, 212b, 
Cc, 213 a, b, da, 214b 

Rome, 121 f, 183e, 206e, 213c, 221f 

Rutilius, P. Rutilius Rufus, Roman 
statesman, Stoic, author of a 
history of Rome in Greek (consul 
105; banished ca, 93 B.c.), 1686 


Salamis, an island near the coast of 
Attica and Megara, 136 e 

Samos, a large island near the 
Ionian coast, 109d, 125b, 1304, 
155¢ 

Sanchuniathon, a mythical Phoeni- 
cian whose work on cosmogony 
Philo of Byblus (first century 
after Christ) pretends to have 
translated, 126a; see F.H.G. iii. 
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Sappho of Eresus or Mitylene, lyric 
poet (end of seventh century B.¢.), 
182f, 192-c¢ 

Sarabikos (?), of the river Sarre, 


Sarambus, a wine-merchant (fourth 
century B.c.), 112e 

Sardinian tunny, l2la 

Sarre river (?), 173d 

Satho, vulgar epithet given to Plato 
by Antisthenes, 220d 
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Satyrs, 197e, f, 198b, 199a, b, 
200d, e, 210a. See Sileni 

Satyrus of Callatis in Pontus, 
grammarian and biographer (end 
of third century B.c.?), 168¢ 

Saxitania, Sexitania, on the Spanish 
peninsula, 12la 

Scepsis, a town in the Troad, 80d, 
91¢, 141e, 155b, 167d, 173f 

Scirpalus, son of the flute-player 
Theon, 176d 

Scolus, a town in Boeotia, 109a 

Scombridae, the family of fishes to 
which the mackerel belongs, 
116e notec ; 

Scombroaria, seaport on the Span- 
ish peninsula, 12la 

Scythians, 119a, 221a 

Seasons (Horae), 112 b, 198b 

Seleuceia, a city on the Tigris river, 
211b 

Seleucidae, 193d. See Seleucus I. 

Seleucus, Homeric scholar (con- 
temporary of Tiberius), 114hb, d, 
155e, 172d, 188f 

Seleucus I. Nicator, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals, later satrap of 
Babylonia and founder of the 
house of the Seleucidae (ca. 358- 
280 ; became king 307 B.c.), 198 d. 
In 156d, the mention of the 
king’s name raises suspicion 
on chronological grounds. See 
Antiphanes 

Seleucus II. Callinicus, son of 
Antiochus IT. Theos, Syrian kiug 
(reigned 246-226 B.c.), taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, 153 a 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus of 
Thebes, mother of Dionysus, 
183 c, 200 b 

Semidalis (Fine Wheat), name of 
a courtesan, 127d, 134d 

Semonides of Amorgos, iambic 
satirist (second half of seventh 
century B.C.), 179d (p. 338) 

Semos of Delos, historian (third 
century B.c.), 1096, 128d, 178 e 

Sesamoi, servitors at Delos, 173 a 

Sestos, a town in Thrace on the 
Hellespont, opposite Abydos, 
209d 

Seuthes, a Maedian, said to have 
invented the syrinx, 184a 

Seuthes, a Thracian prince who 
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entertained Xenophon (ca. 400 
B.C.), 150 f-15le 

Sexitania, 12la. See Saxitania 

Sicily, 112 e, 116 f, 167 d, 169 a, 
206 e, f, 209a, e 

Sicyon, a district of Peloponnesus 
on the Corinthian gulf, west of 
Corinth,155 c, 162d, 168 a, 183d, 
219a ; Sicyonian painting, 196e 

Sidon, ancient city of Phoenicia, 
175¢ 

Silenus, mythical inventor of the 
Pan’s pipe, 184a 

Sileni, Satyrs, mythical followers 
of Silenus, 188d, 197e, 198 a, b, 
200e 

Sillax of Rhegium, mural painter 
(ca. 500 B.c.), 210 b 

Simonides, see Semonides 

Simonides of Ceos, lyric poet (556- 
448 B.c.), 121le, 125b, ¢, 144¢, e, 
172¢e, 181 b, 210 b 

Simus, a cook who tried to become 
an actor (fourth century B.c.), 
164d 

Sinope, a Greek city in Paphla- 
gonia, on the Black Sea, 118¢ 

Siphnos, one of the Cyclades, 115¢ 

Skepsis, see Scepsis 

Socrates, the Athenian philosopher 
(ca. 469-399 B.c.), 157e, 158f, 
162c, 186d (p. 822), 182a notec 
(p. 349), 187e (p. 350), 188c, d, 
192a, b, 215¢-216c, 2184 

Socrates of Cos, author of a work 
on epithets of the gods (third 
century B.c. ?), 111b 

Socrates of Rhodes, historian (time 
of Augustus ?),147 e-148 ¢ 

Soli, a town on the north-western 
coast of Cyprus, 116d 

Solon, Athenian lawgiver (archon 
594 B.U.), 187 ¢€ 

Sopater of Paphos, Alexandrian 
writer of scurrilous verse (ca. 300 
BO), tel, . Losid:s) fr25, 76a; 
fr 3" 160a);) ¥r.6, 16065) fr-9, 
1096; fr. 10, 175c; fr. 11, 183 b; 
fr. 12,119a; fr. 14, 160b; fr. 16, 
175¢ 

Sophilus, poet of the New Comedy 
(early third century B.c.), fr. 1, 
123 e; fr. 7, 125e; fr.9, 158 a 

Sophocles, the tragic poet (496- 
406 3.c.), 184d; fr.18, 122f; 


fr. 25, 122¢; fr. 218, 188e; fr. 220, 
175f; fr. 306, 1644; fr. 378, 183e; 
fr. 412, 176; fr. 505, 189d; fr. 552, 
110e; fr. 586, 176f; fr. 646, 119¢; 
El.61, 122¢; 0.C. 1242, 124a 
notee 

Sophron of Syracuse, writer of 
mimes (fifth century B.c.), fr. 27, 
28, 29, 110b, ¢ 

Sophroniscus, a sculptor of Athens, 
father of the philosopher Socrates 
(fifth century B.c.), 162c, 218 a 

Sosibius, historian of Sparta (first 
half of third century B.c.), 1l5a, 
1446 

Sosicrates of Rhodes, biographer 
(first century after Christ ?), 163f 

Sotion of Alexandria, biographer 
(end of third century B.c.), 162¢ 

Spanish mackerel, 121a 

Sparta, 13lc, 142f, 148a, 155f, 
156a, 168d, 186b (p. 322), 187d 
note h (p. 350); Karneia at 
14le-f; symposia at, 138 b-e, 
139 b, 140 c, 141f-142f. See 
Lacedaemon and Laconia 

Speusippus, nephew and pupil of 
Plato (head of the Academy 847- 
339 B.c.), 133 b 

Sphaerus, Stoic philosopher and 
writer (early third century B.,c.), 
141¢ 

Sphinx, a mythological creature, 
half woman, half bird, often 
associated with death, 197a 

Sphodrias, a Cynic, 162b 

Stesichorus of Himera, in Sicily, 
lyric poet (ca. 640-555 .c.), fr. 2, 
172d-f; fr. 32,2160; fr. 48, 154f; 
fr. 77, 180e 

Stilpo of Megara, philosopher (ca. 
300 B.c.), 162¢ 

Stoics, 15le, 158a, 163 f, 211 b 

Strabo, geographer and historian 
(ca. 67 B.C.-A.D. 19), 121a 

Stratocles, a parasite mentioned 
by Matron, 135 b, 187 ¢ 

Straton, celebrated clown of Athens 
(fourth century B.c.?), 180¢ 

Stratonicus, a lyre-player (end of 
fourth century B.¢.), 163 f 

Strattis, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 400 B.C.), fr. 2, 127 e-d ; fr. 45, 
160 b; fr. 51, 169a-b; fr. 57, 


124 ¢-d 
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Strepsiades, protagonist in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, 171 ¢ 

Sybarite, inhabitants of Sybaris, 
in Magna Graecia, famous for its 
luxury, 138d 

Syracuse, seaport on the eastern 
coast of Sicily (founded by 
Corinthians ca. 735 B.c.), 109a, 
167d, 181 ¢, 206¢, 209a 

Syracusia, name of Hieron’s ship, 
208 f, 209 e 

Syria, 108e, 113¢, 115f, 1314, 1934, 
210e; Syrian, 137d, 157 b, 175d, 
176a, 205 b notee 

Syro-Atticist (Svparrixés), epithet 
of Ulpian of Tyre, who affected 
Attic purism, 126f 


Tanagra, a town in Boeotia, 218 b 

Tarentum, 116 c, d, 120 b, 156 a, 
166 e, f 

Tauromenium (Taormina), in Sicily, 
168 e, 207 f, 208 f 

Tegea, in southern Arcadia, 112 b 

Telauges, a rhetorician satirized 
by <Aeschines the Socratic, 
220 a 

Telecleides, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca, 440 B.c.), fr. 24, 170 d 

Telemachus, son of Odysseus, 185 b 
note b (p. 319), 178 f (p. 334), 
181 e, f, 182 a, b, 188 b, e,.190 a, 
d, e, 191 b, d, 192 f 

Telephus, Mysian prince wounded 
by Achilles, the protagonist of a 
play by Euripides much derided 
by Aristophanes, 186 ¢ 

Teos, a city in Tonia, 160 a, 214d 

Thais, wife of the Aspendian Ctesi- 
bius, 174 e 

Thasos, an island in the Aegean 
near the coast of Thrace, 112 a, 
129 d, f, 146 a, e, 164 e 

Thearion, celebrated baker (early 
fourth century B.¢.), 112 d-e 

Thebes, the chief city of Boeotia, 
112 a, 181 ¢, 148 d, 158 b, 182 e, 
184d 

Themistocles, Athenian statesman 
(first half of fifth century B.o.), 
1224 

Theocritus of Syracuse and Cos, 
pastoral poet (born ca, 305 B.c.), 
175e note g 

Theodectas of Phaselis in Lycia, 
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rhetorician and tragic poet (first 
appearance 365 B.0.), 134 b 

Theodorus, elegiac poet (ca. 400 
B.C. ?), 122 b 

Theodote, a famous artist’s model 
in Athens (last quarter of fifth 
century B.c.), 220 f 

Theodotus, an impostor mentioned 
by the comedian Alexis (fourth 
century B.c.), 134 a 

Theon, a flute-player celebrated by 
Hedylus (third century B.c.), 
176 c-d 

Theophilus, archon at Athens in 
348-347 B.c., 217b 

Theophrastus of Eresus, chief 
disciple of Aristotle (372-287 
B.C.), 114 f note b, 128 a, 130 d, 
144 e, 173 e, 186 a, 214 a 

Theopompus, poet of the Old 
Comedy (ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 34, 
165 b; fr. 49, 183 e 

Theopompus of Chios, historian 
(born 376 B.c.), 144 f, 145 a, 149 d, 
157 d-e, 166 d-e, 167 a-c, 213 f, 
217e 

Theopompus of Colophon, Alex- 
andrian epic poet, 183 a (Powell 
p. 28) 

Theramenes, Athenian politician 
(killed by the Thirty in 403 B.c.), 
213 b note a, 220 b 

Thesmophoroe, Demeter and Koré, 
109 e 

Thesmothetae, the six 
archons at Athens, 167 f 

Thessalian bread, 114 b; javelin, 
133 b note f; pudding 127 c 

Thessaly, the most northerly dis- 
trict of ancient Greece, noted 
for luxury and disorder, 108 d, 
112 a, f, 127 a-c, 187 d, 167 b, 
211d 

Thetis, a Nereid, 
Achilles, 135 ¢ 

Thrace, 125 c, 131 a, 150 f-151 e, 
213 c; Thracian’, 155 e, 194d 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, his- 
torian (ca. 460-ca. 400 B.c.), 108 f, 
187 d, 189 c, 215 d-f, 216 a, b 

Thys (@ds), Paphlagonian prince, 
rebelled against Artaxerxes IL. 
(380 B.c.), 144 f 

Tiassus, a spring in Laconia, 189 b 

Timachidas of Rhodes, gram- 


junior 


mother of 
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marian and parodist (ca. 100 B.c.), 
ll4¢, e 

Timaeus of Tauromenium, his- 
torian (ca, 350-ca. 260 B.c.), 109 a, 
153 d, 163 e, 181 e (p. 344), 
206 e 

Timasion, a Greek from the Troad 
in the army of Cyrus the Younger 
(401 B.c.), 151 ¢ © 

Timocles, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (second half of fourth 
century B.c.), fr. 5, 165 f; fr. 17, 
120 a and note e; fr. 33, 109 ¢ 

Timocrates, friend of Athenaeus, 
to whom he addresses his work, 
127 d, 128 a, 120 e, 185 a 

Timon of Phlius, satirist (ca. 320- 
230 B.c.), 158 a-b, 160 a, d, 162 f, 
163. a 

Timotheus of Miletus, dithyrambie 
poet (ca. 448-358 B.c.), 122 ¢ 

Tithenidia, a festival for children 
at Sparta, 139 a 

Tityus, son of Earth, a Giant of 
Euboea, 135 c 

Triptolemus, son of Celeus of 
Eleusis, sent by Demeter to 
spread the knowledge of agri- 
culture, 203 ¢ 

Triton, 135 a 

Troad, the small district in north- 
western Asia Minor at the 
entrance to the Hellespont, of 
which Troy was the chief city, 
188 f note f, 155 b 

Troezen, a city in Argolis, 122 f 

Troglodytes, 183 f 

Trojans, 174 a, 178 e, 188 b, 190, 
191d 

Trygaeus, the protagonist of Aristo- 
phanes’ Peace, 173anoted 

Tryphon of Alexandria, grammarian 
(time of Augustus), 109 b, e, 114b 
and note g, ll4e, 174e-f (?), 182d 
notee, 182¢ 

Tyana, important city of Cappa- 
docia, 113 a , 

Tyre, ancient city of Phoenica, 
167 ¢, 175 a note f 

Tyrrhenians, 153d, f, 154a, 184a 


Ulpian, one of the Deipnosophists, 
106 e, 107 a, 108.4, f, 115 b, 118f, 


121 f, 122e, 125 a, d, 126 4, f, 
127 a, 150 b, 159 f note c, 165 
b-169 a, 174 b, f, 175 b, 176 ¢, e, 
184 b, 209 f, 221 a, f 


Varro, M. Terentius, grammarian 
and satirist, disciple of Menippus 
(116-27 B.c.), 160 ¢ 

leer he of the Deipnosophists, 
118 


Venus, the planet, 197 d 
Vitruvius Pollio, Roman architect 
(time of Augustus), 174 d note b 


Wheat-flour (Seucdadis), fanciful 
name of a gourmet, 134 d, ef. 
127d 


Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, 219 b 
Xanthippus, son of Pericles (latter 
half of fifth century B.c.), 220d 
Xenocles, Athenian orator satirized 

by Matron, 134 d 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon, disciple 
of Plato (head of the Academy 
339-814 B.C.), 186 b (p. 322) 
Xenophanes of Colophon and Elea, 
in Magna Graecia (second half of 
sixth century B.c.), 174 f (?) 
Xenophon, historian, biographer, 
essayist (ca. 430-ca. 355B.¢.),121d, 
124 c, 188 e, 144 b, 150 f-151 e, 
157 e, 171 a, e-f, 174 f(?), 184 a 
note b (p. 312), 186 e (p. 324), 
187 b, 179 d (p. 336), 187 f (p. 352), 
188 ¢, d, 216 d-f, 217 f, 218 e 
Xerxes, king of Persia (ca. 519-cw. 
464 B.c.), 138 b, 146 a, b, 209 d 


Year (’Eviavtés), symbolic figure of, 
198 a, ef. 195 b 


Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, founder 
of the Stoic school of philo- 
sophy (364-263 B.c.), 158 b, 160 f, 
162 ¢-e, 186d (p. 322) 

Zeus, 122 c,d, 135d, 136 a, 143 f, 
156 f, 179 a (p. 334), 188 f, 189 e, 
190 a, b; f, 191 f, 202 a, 203, 
219 a; Z. Eidamwvaorys, 174 a; 
Z. Ymdayxvotémos, 174 a; in 
oaths, 159 e, 161 d, 166 a, 172 ¢, 
175 d, 186 a, 177 d (p. 328) 
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